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CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


It  the  22n«l  running  of  iht* 

famed  Daily  Mews  Re^aitla,  hel«l  Au- 
guHl  30  on  U.hirago'ii  Iteaulifiil  lake- 
front. 

Three  hundre«l  iMialrt,  skippered  hy 
the  ^lidwest's  rrack  yachtsmen, 
matched  sails  against  a  freshening 
hreeze  to  vie  for  prizes  in  28  classes 
of  races. 

Despite  a  Mistering  98  degrees, 
more  than  lOO.IMK)  Hater-mindeil 
fans  turned  out  .  .  .  proof  of  the  pull¬ 
ing  poHer  of  a  great  and  respecteil 


Chicago’s  Home  Newspaper  John  S.  Knight — Editor  and  Publisher 


( 
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More  than  a  million  and  a  half  Free  Press  folks  get  their  "eating  directions" 
every  day  from  Kay  Savage,  Detroit  Free  Press  Food  Editor.  Every  week 
Mrs.  Savage  and  her  staff  personally  handle  a  thousand  inquiries  and 
phone  calls  from  women  readers  who  want  to  know  what  to  do  when 
a  cake  falls  or  the  pie  bubbles  over  in  the  oven.  Twenty-one  years  ago. 
The  Detroit  Free  Press  established  its  famous  "TOWER  KITCHEN," 
where  recipes  are  tested  and  checked  before  being  "served"  to  our  readers. 
Now  .  . .  today  ...  a  newer,  brighter  and  thoroughly  modern  kitchen  has 
been  created  for  Mrs.  Savage  to  help  the  women  in  400,000  Detroit  Free 
Press  homes  better  solve  the  culinary  problems  of  the  day. 


ScHti  /or  your 
free  copy  of 
"Cooking  with 
Kay" 


ANew'TOWERKITCHEr 
to  serve  400,000 
Free  Press  Families  4. 


KAY 

SAVAGE 


STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  INC.,  NATL.  REP.  •  KENT  HANSON,  NEW 
YORK  RETAIL  REP.  •  HAL  WINTER  CO.,  MIAMI  BEACH,  SO.  RESORTS  REP. 


WHY  TAKE  A  CHANCE? 


Takes  more  than  guesswork  these  days 
to  move  merchandise ...  and  make  linage  gains 


Retailers  need  more  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  today — it’s  a  good  buy  and  most  of 
’em  know  it. 

But  how  many  ads?  .  .  .  how  big?  .  .  . 
how  often?  . . .  what  items  and  prices?  . . . 
what  kind  of  layout  and  copy? 

Retailers  can’t  afford  to  guess,  and  you 
can’t  afford  to  let  them  guess,  because 
guesswork  eats  up  selling  time,  cuts  off 
newspaper’s  full  selling  power,  prevents 
linage  gains. 

Guesswork  Stops  With  A  Plan 

Sell  a  plan  and  you  sell  series  of  ads. 
The  ads  are  timed  better,  pay  off  b«‘tter. 
It’s  easier  to  stay  ahead  of  last  year’s  figures. 

Here’s  Your  Plan  Book 

Use  the  new  ’53-’54  edition  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising’s  Time  Table  of 
Retail  Opportunities: 

•  A  ready-to-show  presentation  with 
"quiz”  page  and  "4-step”  plan. 

•  Merchandise  event  calendar 
through  1954. 

•  Testimonials  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising. 


•  1952  sales  figures  showing  each 
month’s  best  sellers. 

Look  it  over.  Talk  it  over.  Try  it  out. 
Order  the  extra  copies  you  need  now.  This 
year,  get  all  that’s  in  it  for  you. 

Help  your  accounts  get  the  full  selling 
power  of  your  newspaper. 


The  newest  service  available  to  retailers 
and  manufacturers  through  the  member 
newspapers  of  the: 

Bureau  of  Advertising — 

Ameriran  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
570  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22, 

360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1, 

240  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco  4, 

2761  Guardian  Building.  Detroit  26. 


Sponsored  by  The  Baltimore  Sun  in  the  interests  ol  fuller  understanding  of  newspopers 
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A  MASS  AUDIENCE— brand  consci¬ 
ous  . . .  typically  American  . . .  "better  than 
average"  says  Sales  Management  Survey 
of  Buying  Power. 


Reach  this  active,  "able  to  buy”  audience 
at  one  low  cost  through 
Syracuse  Newspapers. 


HOCAU 


Ike  SYRACUSE 

HERALD  JOURNAL  -  POST  STANDARD 

(^.vening)  (Morning) 

HERALD-AMERICAN  POST- STANDARD 

(Sunaov)  (Sunday) 


General  Advertising  Representatives:  MOLONEY  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 
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Our  l^euderA  ^Sai 


Mon  of  the  'Week' 

To  THE  Editor:  So  far  I  have 
seen  nothing  in  plans  for  National 
Newspaper  Week  dealing  with  any 
individual. 

Yet  there  is — or  rather,  was — 
such  a  man.  I  refer  to  Aloysius 
P.  McGeehan,  New  York  Herald 
war  correspondent  who  died  75 
years  ago  and  who  lies  beneath  a 
monument  in  a  cemetery  at  New 
Lexington,  Ohio.  And  on  the 
stone  is  engraved  the  phrase 
“Father  of  Bulgaria.” 

McGeehan’s  writings  so  aroused 
public  opinion  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Russian-Turkish  War,  which 
he  covered,  Bulgaria  was  freed 
from  Turkish  tyranny.  Maybe  we 
need  another  man  to  free  us  from 
another  tyranny. 

At  any  event,  wouldn’t  it  be 
well  for  some  of  the  executives  or 
owners  of  the  Herald’s  successor, 
the  Herald  Tribune,  to  journey  to 
Ohio,  lay  a  wreath  on  his  monu¬ 
ment  and  make  a  few  fitting  re¬ 
marks? 

Or  at  least  couldn't  some  of  our 
batter-known  columnists  start  a 
little  fire  with  references  to  Mc¬ 
Geehan? 

Harry  L.  Thomas 

City  Editor, 

Lima  (Ohio)  News 

Mr.  Bennett:  Things 

Are  Different  in  Small  Market 

To  THE  Editor:  James  L.  Col- 
lings’  column  on  Ralph  Bennett 
(E&P,  Aug.  29,  page  16)  adds  one 
more  member  to  about  as  uncon- 
structive  a  fraternity  as  is  any¬ 
where  to  be  found.  Diagnosticians 
all,  their  group  could  stand  the 
leavening  of  a  few  prescription  ar¬ 
tists.  so  that  we  might  read  the 
continual  jibes  on  “what  is  wrong 
with  the  small  city  dailies”  and 
maybe  sometime  come  away  from 
that  reading  with  one  logical, 
sound  and  practicable  suggestion 
for  improvement  of  fancied  ills. 

As  I  get  Ralph  Bennett’s  view¬ 
point,  small  city  papers  are  impor¬ 
tant — but  not  important  enough  to 
warrant  .separate  insertion  orders. 

I  also  gathered  the  impression 
Ralph  has  been  behind  that  char¬ 
acteristic  smoke  cloud  of  his  so 
long  that  the  whole  “Double  Dec¬ 
ade  of  Decentralization”  has  passed 
him  by.  His  plea  for  special  copy 
appeals  for  the  small  city  markets 
gives  me  the  sneaking  suspicion 
he  still  envisions  the  small  city 
markets  as  groupings  of  hay-chew¬ 
ing,  wood-whittling  quaint  char¬ 
acters  whose  idea  of  really  living 
is  watching  a  hair  cut  at  Joe’s 
place  on  Saturday  night. 

Taint  so,  Ralph.  Caddies  and 
Chevvies,  broadlooms  and  broad 


A’s  have  about  an  equal  distr;;.| 
tion  per  capita  in  metropolis  cl 
hamlet — and  for  the  same  reaso: 
Soaps  and  soups  come  factor, 
packaged  for  town  and  count:; 
and  only  a  city  dreamer  would  ei 
pect  that  old  free  sample  of  stc-; 
cheese  served  over  the  counter: 
a  philosopher  with  a  pencil  in- 
ear.  Even  our  old  cracker  ba::: 
has  had  a  coin  slot  and  a  deliver, 
chute  added  to  it. 

Ralph,  come  out  from  behr 
that  smoke  screen.  Things  ha« 
been  happening.  The  small  cb 
dailies  never  had  it  so  good.  Wk 
with  industries  and  people  an: 
stores  to  serve  them  all  moving  oc 
to  do  business  in  their  towns.  Aii 
Ralph,  if  you  don’t  believe  the 
small  city  dailies  have  progress:; 
all  ways  with  the  markets  the; 
serve  just  send  us  a  schedule  for 
one  of  your  clients  for  the  fee 
small  city  dailies  we  represeni. 

But  don’t  go  patronizing  oi 
folks  with  a  “different”  copy  af 
proach.  Just  send  us  the  same  cop 
you  send  the  larger  papers-oir 
schools  use  the  same  text  book 
our  wire  services  the  same  work 
our  movie  houses  the  same  p'c 
tures,  our  kids  the  same  slang,  oir 
banks  the  same  currency  and  o 
stores  the  same  brands. 

We’ll  handle  your  mats  with  a 
nurse’s  care,  reproduce  your  cop 
with  a  forger’s  fidelity;  and  se:; 
you  a  bill  and  a  tear  sheet  wit: 
the  dispatch  of  a  small  claims 
torney. 

Gerald  B.  McDonald 
Ralph  R.  Mulligan, 

Publishers’  Representatives, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


Headlines: 

Horse  Throws  Film  Actress  c 
Location. — Los  Angeles  (Calif- 
Times. 

m 

Grapevine  Dragged  For  Man 
Body. — Dallas  (Texas)  News. 

m 

Murray  Lauds  Poilce,  Repo- 
Rise  in  Crime. — Washington  (P 
C.)  Post. 

m 

Paint,  Wallpaper  Meet  Thu:| 
day. — Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Do- 
News. 

■ 

Pick  More  Pockets  for  Schoo 
Fashion. — St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Press. 

m 

Half  Plumbers  Back  on  Job.' 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union. 
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American  Bottlers  of  Carbonated  Beverages  wMiiNmNi,i.e. 


«C  MTMMi  Msocwnoa  « 


The  American  Bottlers  of 
Carbonated  Beverages  is  a  non¬ 
profit  association,  with  mem¬ 
ber  manufacturers  of  bottled 
soft  drinks  in  every  State.  Its 
purposes  include  improvement 
of  production  processes  and 
distribution  methods  within  the 
industry,  research  and  educa¬ 
tion  concerning  bottled  soft 
drinks  to  the  end  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  is  best  served,  and 
promotion  of  a  better  under¬ 
standing  by  the  public  of  the 
industry  and  its  products. 


IN  THE  1,250.000  GROCERY  STORES  OF  THE  COUNTRY.  low  priced  soft  drinks  have 
the  highest  turnover  of  any  commodity  and  an  annual  wholesale  volume  of 

nvpr  o  KtIKrkn  dnil  Sire  tKiic  K«»lntnar  nnsif#>risilfv  in 

support  of  3,500,000  owners  and  employees 
retail  stores. 


Locally,  Joe  is  quite  a  boy!  / 

He  and  a  lot  more  soft  drink  bottling  plant 
employees  are  your  fellow  townsmen  who 

take  part  in  local  baseball,  dances,  and  charity 


drives  —  typical  independent  Americans 


HE’S  A  FRIEND  OF  YOURS  I 


He’s  Joe  —  the  Soft  Drink  Delivery  Man.  Maybe  he  brings  a  case  to  the 
house  for  the  family  —  maybe  to  the  grocery  where  the  “missus”  picks  it  up. 


Anyway,  he’s  one  of  the  many  thousands  who  serve  America  —  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  one  of  the  6,000  soft  drink  plants  in  2,630  cities,  wholly  owned 
and  operated  in  the  local  community.  Whatever  you  may  think  of  the  soft 
drink  bottling  business,  it’s  “little  business!”  Here  is  how  the  industry 
is  divided : 


NUMBER 

CITIES-TOWNS 

POPULATION  GROUPS 

NO.  PLANTS 

IN  EACH 

CROUP 

AVERAGE 

PER  CITY 

OR  TOWN 

454 

Less  than  2,000 

487 

1.1 

724 

Between  2,000  and  5,000 

875 

1.2 

1,072 

Between  5,000  and  25,000 

2,215 

2.1 

187 

Between  25,000  and  50,000 

777 

4.2 

193 

Over  50,000 

2,029 

10.1 
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“BALLOON”. . .  the 

I 

metal  fold-former  at  top 
of  newspaper  press  used 
do  increase  number  of 
sections  a  press  can  print 


You’re  Also  Right  When  You  Use 
The  CHRONICLE  To  Sell  HOUSTON 


BaamUL  The  Chronicle  carries  more 
exclusive  general  accounts  and  exclusive 
general  linage  than  the  total  of  both 
other  Houston  papers  combined. 

•  175%  more  exclusive  general  accounts 
than  both  POST  and  PRESS  combined. 

•  208%  more  exclusive  general  linage 
than  both  POST  and  PRESS  combined. 

Source:  Medio  Records,  First  Six  Months.  1953 

Tested  and  Proved — 
Houston's  Preferred  Newspaper 


if  you  enjoy  reading  these  defnitions  of  newspaper  terms 
ue  u  iU  welcome  your  comments  and  con(ri6u(soni 
Please  address  Promotion  Department. 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


iESSt  H.  JONES.  Pvbliihcr 
JOHN  T  JONES.  Jr.,  Pr*sid*nl 


R.  W.  McCarthy,  Advertifing  Diractor 
M.  J.  CItBONS,  NcrtioiMl  Advartlting  Mgr 


THI  BRANHAM  COMPANY  —  Voliono/  Represenlalivet 
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Ray  Erwin's 


i^olumn 


Country  Editor 

After  having  labored  the  endless-but-rewarding  hours  of  a  countt; 

weekly  editor  in  his  multiple  roles  of  businessman,  advertisiai 
man,  reporter,  editor,  printer  and  community  leader,  we  appreciate  the 
sweat  and  tears  described  by  Bud  Anthony  in  his  “Reporter’s  Not^ 
book”  column  in  the  Champaign-Urbana  (111.)  .\eus-Gazette: 

Phil  White  of  the  Tuscola  Journal  wrote  an  editorial  last  week  oi 
why  he’s  the  publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper.  He  summed  it  up  with 
“you  have  independence  and  an  opportunity  for  personal  journalism.’ 

To  that  he  should  have  added,  “if  you  have  time.” 

There  are  a  few  looney  writers  in  the  daily  newspaper  business  who 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  their  hair  begins  to  grey  and  they  wan; 
to  slow  down.  They  look  to  the  country  journalists  who  fire  up  tho 
Linotype  pots  once  a  week  and  say  “that’s  for  me.”  No  pressing  deai 
lines.  No  three  editions  a  day.  Just  one  a  week.  Talk  about  retire¬ 
ment  with  added  income:  that’s  it. 

But  when  they  try  it  they  find  that,  it  just  ain’t  so. 

Jack  Holmes  of  the  Villa  Grove  News  is  one  example.  He  met  daily 
(.leadlines  until  he  was  ready  to  toss  in  his  typewriter.  So  he  retired  to 
the  country  field.  Now  he  puts  in  an  18-hour  day,  is  on  call  the  other 
six,  grows  thinner  as  years  go  by  and  is  still  far  from  the  sleeping-ia- 
the-sun  stage. 

The  one-issue-a-week  boys  are  hard  workers;  not  by  choice  but  by  lot 
They  drink  a  lot  of  coffee  in  the  mornings  but  they  work  late  at 
night. 

It  Starts  On  Thursday 

They  start  their  week  on  Thursday,  not  on  Monday  like  humaot. 
They  clean  up  the  mess  left  in  the  shop  after  Wednesday  night’s  pres 
session,  repair  the  machinery  that  fell  by  the  wayside  during  the  loo{ 
hours  their  flat-bed  press  was  humping  out  the  last  run,  and  start  on 
the  endless  job  printing  orders  that  pile  up. 

Thursday  and  Friday  are  dedicated  to  job  (special  printing)  wort 
“The  big  wheel”  is  usually  found  feeding  a  job  press  or  prancini 
around  an  automatic  press  waiting  for  some  part  to  break. 

Saturday,  job  work  continues  to  flow  and  many  times  on  Sunday 
too,  when  the  Woman’s  Club  has  that  program  book  “that  just  has  to 
be  ready  for  Monday,”  or  the  Men’s  Club  menus  aren’t  done. 

Then  comes  Monday  and  the  work  really  begins. 

The  boss  or  a  reasonable  facsimile  starts  hitting  the  sidewalks  foe 
ads,  lifeline  of  any  newspaper.  He  must  know  how  to  sell,  how  to  lay¬ 
out  attractive  ads,  how  to  put  them  together  and  how  to  say  yea  whn 
he  would  rather  say  nay. 

63  Smiling  Trips 

After  63  smiling  trips  back  and  forth  to  each  and  every  advertim 
during  working  hours  Monday  and  Tuesday  the  “independent”  pub¬ 
lisher  spends  Monday  and  Tuesday  nights  getting  the  ads  put  to¬ 
gether  in  type. 

But  by  Tuesday  night  or  at  the  latest  Wednesday  morning  the  first 
run — maybe  four  pages — of  the  paper  should  be  on  the  press. 
boss  usually  makes  sure  that’s  done  and  more  times  than  not  is  ridin* 
the  press  himself. 

On  Wednesday  he  can  devote  most  of  his  time  to  the  front  pagt 
That  is  except  for  time  spent  in  answering  the  phone,  taking  final  *1 
proofs  for  alterations,  resetting  and  changes,  reading  proofs,  drintol 
a  cup  of  coffee  with  “Jim”  who  just  got  in  town,  seeing  the  commit 
about  arrangements  for  the  big  stag,  unpacking  and  storing  away  ink 
paper,  and  sweeping  compound  that  just  arrived,  delivering  a  spedtl 
job  that  couldn’t  wait,  and  filling  in  on  the  Linotype  while  the  operator 
has  a  cup  of  coffee. 

The  Ham  Comes  Out 

He  must  write  and  edit  the  front  page,  draw  up  the  page  dummy- 
check  with  the  post  office  about  the  incoming  picture  cuts  and  hop* 
that  everything  holds  together.  f 

When  the  final  run  begins  Wednesday  he  begins  to  breathe.  AnJ  ■ 
I  when  the  mailing  job  is  done  he  collapses.  But  not  for  long,  becaux 
next  week’s  work  is  about  ready  to  begin. 

A  lot  of  weekly  editors  write  columns  where  they  giveT  vent  to  tl* 
ham  in  them.  For  the  most  part  the  columns  add  2est  to  the  p*!*^ 
i  and  are  the  first  things  read. 
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Whiskey 
has  its 
fortune  told 


Just  before  it  "oes  out  into 
tlie  world.  Si  lienley  whiskey 
pays  a  visit  to  the  “fortune 
teller.” 

'I'liis  is  a  special  device, 
first  adopted  by  Scbenley, 
that  tests  samples  of  wins* 
key  from  the  bottling  line. 
(I’botonephelometer  is  its 
teebnu-al  name.)  It  makes 
certain  that  the  whiskey 
will  look  and  taste  the  same, 
months  later,  as  it  does  that 
very  moment. 

Thus,  the  quality  of  the 
whiskey — already  proved  at 
every  step  in  d  ist  illing.  aging 
and  blending — is  assured  for 
the  future,  too.  No  matter 
when  or  where  you  buy 
Sehenley  whiskey,  you  can 
count  on  getting  the  same 
fine  taste,  the  same  appeal* 
ing  appearance. 

So  you  see,  Srhenley’s  net¬ 
work  of  quality  controls 
travels  far  beyond  the  dis- 
tillery.*  It  guards  the  go^wl- 
ness  of  Sehenley  whiskies 
from  the  time  the  grain  is 
grown  till,  years  later,  the 
whiskey  is  in  yotir  glass. 
And  it  assures  you  the  ut¬ 
most  enjoyment  in  every 
drop  of  every  drink,  o***'*-'* 


*New  booklrt,  yonra  for  the  askingl 
Read  the  fawinating  story  of  “whis¬ 
key  making  from  grain  to  glass!”  For 
free  copy,  where  stale  laws  permit, 
write  to  Sehenley  Distillers,  Inc., 
Papt.48,  P.O.Box331,NewYork,N.Y. 


SCHENLEY 


Nature’s 

unhurried  goodness 


Schenley’s 
unmatched  skill 


The  best-tasting 
whiskies  in  ages 
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Callender  of  world  events 


Paris  is  a  very  busy  capital  these  days.  It  is  the  capital 
not  only  of  France  but  of  the  many  movements  that 
seek  to  unify  the  European  community.  European 
unity  is  vital  to  the  defense  of  the  Western  world. 
Paris  is  an  important  capital  for  Americans. 

Yet  the  chances  are  that  an  American  taxpayer  visit¬ 
ing  Paris,  even  during  an  important  international  con¬ 
ference,  would  hardly  know  more  about  what  is  going 
on  there  than  if  he  had  stayed  in  New  York  and  read 
The  New  York  Times.  More  than  once  in  recent  years, 
the  first  news  Paris  has  had  of  something  important 
happening  there  has  been  Harold  Callender’s  story 
about  it  sent  from  Paris  to  The  New  York  Times,  re¬ 
layed  back  to  Paris. 

This  Callender  is  a  formidable  man  at  reporting  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  The  diplomatic  acquaintance  he  has 
built  up  in  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  covering  Europe 
pays  off  in  many  an  exclusive.  He  was  the  first  to  re¬ 
port  Molotov’s  rejection  of  the  Marshall  Plan.  This 
had  occurred  at  a  secret  meeting  in  Paris.  The  next 
day,  Moscow  confirmed  it.  He  was  the  first  to  report 
the  Schuman  Plan,  the  European  Army  Plan,  the 
European  Payments  Union. 

Harold  Callender  started  life  in  Kansas  City.  His  first 
reporting  was  done  for  the  Kansas  City  Star.  Later 
he  worked  for  the  New  York  Sun,  and  for  The 
Associated  Press.  He  joined  The  New  York  Times  in 
1924.  Except  for  one  year  spent  in  its  Washington 


bureau,  he  has  been  covering  the  foreign  scene  for 
The  Times  ever  since.  He  was  in  Spain  during  the 
Civil  War,  in  Germany  before  the  second  World  War, 
in  Danzig  just  before  that  war  started,  in  Norway 
when  the  Germans  entered  Narvik.  For  several  years 
his  stories  were  datelined  from  the  Far  East,  from 
South  America,  from  Mexico  City.  In  1943  he  was 
assigned  to  Algiers  to  cover  the  French  provisional 
government.  He  followed  it  to  Paris  in  1944,  has  been 
chief  of  The  Times  bureau  there  since  then. 

Callender’s  informed  reporting  and  lucid  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  world  events  have  won  wide  acclaim.  In  1944 
he  wrote  “A  Preface  to  Peace.”  France  made  him  a 
Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  The  Overseas  Press 
Club  of  America  voted  him  its  award  for  outstanding 
foreign  correspondence  in  1949. 

Harold  Callender  is  one  of  many  news  specialists  on 
The  New  York  Times  staff.  They  form  an  unmatched 
team.  Pooling  their  knowledge  and  their  talents,  they 
produce  each  day  a  newspaper  that  is  vigorous,  alert, 
interesting,  alive,  different  from  any  other.  The  Times 
has  the  biggest  staff.  It  publishes  the  most  news. 

That’s  why  readers  like  it.  They  get  more  out  of  it. 
So  do  advertisers.  Let  us  tell  you  the  whole  story. 


■All  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PSINr 


Editor  &  Publisher 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER  OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Cleveland  Press  Appeals 
Picture  Contempt  Fines 

Right  to  Know  Issue  Is  Argued  I^S'p^Howar^'Nl 
In  Judge's  Banning  of  Court  Photo  American  la 

oannnt  siinnrp*«  tnp  t 


Judge  Silbert  found  the  Press 
guilty,”  was  the  comment  of 
Editor  Louis  B.  Seltzer.  ”lt 
would  have  been  something  of 
1  judicial  miracle  for  a  judge 
who  issued  the  contempt  of 
court  citation  and  himself  tried 
die  case  to  have  done  otherwise. 
VVe  will  carry  the  case  to  the 
highest  courts.” 

The  conviction  grew  out  of  the 
iking  of  a  picture  of  former  Pro- 
Lte  Court  Judge  Nelson  J.  Brew- 
t  being  arraigned  in  the  court  of 


Fred  Russell 
Acclcdmed  at 
Nashville  Fete 

NASHVtLLE,  TeNN. 


Great  names  in  the  world  of 
sports  assembled  here  Sept.  8  to 
pay  tribute  to  Fred  Russell,  sports 
editor  for  the  Nashville  Banner. 

The  occasion  was  a  testimonial 
dinner  honoring  Mr.  Russell’s 
25th  anniversary  with  the  Banner. 

Jack  Etempsey,  Harold  (Red) 
Grange  and  Bobby  Jones  sparked 
the  imposing  roster  of  celebrities 
who  joined  with  Mr.  Russell's 
friends,  companions  and  fellow 
newspaper  people  in  heaping  ac¬ 
colades  upon  the  lawyer-turned 
newspaperman  whose  fame  is  na¬ 
tionwide. 

The  dinner,  the  largest  ever  held 
under  one  roof  in  Nashville,  was 
served  to  more  than  600  persons 
at  the  new  Vanderbilt  Memorial 
Gymnasium. 

Banner  Publisher  James  G. 
Stahlman  declared  Mr.  Russell’s 
sports  pages  are  ‘‘no  fly-by-night 
production,  no  half-baked  dish  of 
pot-pourri,  no  jumble-jangle  of 
mixed  metaphors  and  jargon.” 

“Russell  knows  how'  to  write, 
what  to  write  about  at  the  right 
time  and  what  to  say  in  order  to 
keep  people  reading  what  he  has 
written,”  Mr.  Stahlman  said. 

Guy  D.  Hicks,  representing  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  recounted 
the  succession  of  Mr.  Russell’s 
sports  articles  published  by  that 
magazine.  His  annual  “Pigskin 
Preview”  for  195?  appears  in  the 
Sept.  12  Post. 

Governor  Clement  commis¬ 
sioned  Mr.  Russell  as  colonel  of 
his  staff,  paying  tribute  to  him  as 
“an  outstanding  leader,  a  great 
citizen,  a  wonderful  husband  and 
father.” 

Mr.  Russell's  wife.  Kay,  and 
four  daughters,  Kay,  18;  Ellen,  16; 
Lee,  11,  and  Carolyn,  6,  were 
present. 

A  high  point  of  the  program  was 
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.\LL-ST.4R  sports  reunion  marked  unique  tribute  this  week  to  Fred 
Russell,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner  sports  editon  Left  to  right,  Harold 
(Red)  Grange,  Bobby  Jones,  Mr.  Russell,  and  Jack  Dempsey. 


the  reading  by  Toastmaster  E.  B. 
Stahlman.  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  Banner,  of  a  poem  to  Mr. 
Russell  by  Grantland  Rice.  The 
dean  of  .\merican  sports  writers, 
himself  a  Tennessean,  wxs  unable 
to  attend. 

native  Na.shvillian.  .Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  joined  the  Banner  sports  staff 
in  1929.  The  following  year,  at 
the  age  of  24,  he  was  named 
sports  editor. 


Contempt  Appeal 

continued  from  page 


that  I  am  fully  responsible  for  its 
being  published,”  Mr.  Seltzer  said. 

Mr.  Thomas  earlier  had  told  of 
his  assignment  to  take  the  picture. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  of  the 
judge’s  warning  not  to  ase  a  cam¬ 
era  during  the  proceedings. 

Phone  Conversation 

Mr.  Clifford  as  city  editor 
made  the  assignment  knowing  of 
the  judge’s  request.  “My  thought 
was  that  there  was  no  valid  order 
or  command  to  violate,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Giaimo  told  of  the  meeting 
in  Judge  Silbert’s  chambers  in 
which  the  judge  made  the  no¬ 
picture  request.  This  followed  a 
phone  conversation  between  the 
judge  and  a  lawyer  for  Mr. 
Brewer. 

Mr.  Giaimo  quoted  Judge  Sil- 
bert  as  saying  on  the  phone:  "Oh, 
no.  there  will  be  no  pictures  in 
this  courtroom  or  in  the  cham¬ 
bers.” 


Thomas  Is  Employed 
By  Omaha  TV  Station 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

The  appointment  of  Eugene  S. 
Thomas  as  general  manager  for  the 
Herald  Corporation,  an  applicant 
for  Television  Channel  7  in  Oma¬ 
ha,  has  been  announced  by  the 
World  Publishing  Company.  The 
Herald  Corporation  is  a  subsidiary 
of  the  World  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishers  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald. 

Mr.  Thomas,  a  past  president  of 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
has  been  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  television  for  the  George  P. 
Hollingbery  Company,  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives,  since  January,  1952. 
He  was  formerly  manager  of  TV 
operations  for  New  York’s  WOR- 
tV  and  sales  manager  for  WOR. 


McCorthy-Pearson 
Feud  Flares  Again 

WaSIIINi 

The  McCarthy  (Senator  J 
R.)  and  Pearson  (( ohi"-i 
Drew)  feud  took  new  life  J 
week  with  the  Senator’s  accu^4 
that  a  legman  for  the  newspsp 
man  had  received  on  at  least 
occasions,  military  informatkn 
a  classified  nature  from  a  civtj 
employe  of  the  now  extinct  M 
tions  Board. 

The  Wisconsin  prober  exte: 
t.  public  invitation  to  Mr.  Pearrl 
and  his  employe,  Frederick 
Blumenthal,  to  testify  before 
Senate  committee.  The  newsr^ 
initially  at  least,  were  ignorini 
matter  except  for  a  formal  s! 
ment  by  Mr.  Pearson  that  c 
reporter  covering  the  Pentagon!:*^ 
access  to  classified  material, 
care  in  referring  to  it,  “and 
fact  that  McCarthy  stated  tlutK^ 
used  only  one  out  of  40  piece  t 
information  indicates  that  1 
leaning  backward  to  protect  stsP 
ity.” 
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Helene  Curtis  Ads 
In  81  Newspapers 

Chicago. 

Helene  Curtis  Industries,  Inc., 
will  use  full-page  ads  in  81  metro¬ 
politan  dailies,  plus  This  Week, 
Parade  and  the  1st  Three  Markets 
Group  in  a  heavy  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  on  Helene  Curtis  Spray  Net, 
it  was  announced  by  George  M. 
Factor,  vicepresident. 

The  full-page  ads  will  appear  in 
newspapers  and  a  list  of  national 
magazines,  September  through  De¬ 
cember,  via  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan, 
Chicago. 


Bidder  Applicant 
Favored  for  TV 

Washing 

An  initial  decision  looking ! 
ward  grant  of  TV  channel  6 
Ridson,  Inc.,  in  Superior,  W 
was  made  public  Sept.  9  by  ^ 
FOC.  The  other  applicant  fori  x 
channel,  Lakehead  Telecas;;?  ip 
Inc.,  Duluth,  had  requested  n 
its  application  be  dismissed.  t: 

Ridson  is  corporatively  alipe 
with  Ridder  Publications,  Inc.  .1 
a  quid  pro  quo,  Ridson  will  p 
23  of  Lakehead’s  25  stockho'»iafc 
options  to  acquire  a  minority 
terest  in  Ridson.  r 


$114.25  in  San  Diego 

San  Diego,  Cai^ 
Pay  raises  ranging  from 
to  $3.50  per  week  have  been  atE 
gotiated  by  the  San  Diego  link:; 
Tribune  Publishing  Company  2^ 
the  San  Diego  Newspaper  Gu; 
for  editorial,  accounting,  adv«s 
ing  and  related  departments.  Ns 
top  scale  in  the  editorial  d^’fl 
ment  is  $114.25,  for  those  with! 
least  six  years’  experience. 
previous  high  had  been  $110.75. 


TV  Bid  Withdrawn 


Any  article  appearing  in  this  pub¬ 
lication  may  be  reproduced  pro¬ 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of 
the  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  date  of  issue. 


Washington 

The  Washington  Post  rang  up 
its  best  speed  record  in  color  pro¬ 
cess  printing  on  Sept.  9,  trimming 
nearly  five  hours  off  the  previous 
12-hour  mark. 

At  1:30  p.m.  Managing  Editor 
J,  R.  Wiggins  decided  he  wanted 
to  run  a  full  color,  four-column 
portrait  of  Chief  Justice  Fred  M. 
Vinson  on  Page  One. 

The  photo  files  produced  a  four- 
color  transparency  taken  recently 
by  Staff  Photographer  Robert  Bur- 
chette.  The  picture  made  the  first 
edition,  off  the  press  at  9:45  p.m. 


Sheboygan,  Wis. 

Radio  Station  WHBL,  of  which 
C.  E.  Broughton,  retired  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Sheboygan 
Press,  is  president,  has  withdrawn 
its  application  with  the  FCC  for  a 
television  station  here.  Because  of 
the  extended  coverage  of  WTMJ- 
TV,  Milwaukee  Journal  station, 
and  the  addition  of  two  other  TV 
stations,  Mr.  Broughton  said,  the 
need  for  a  Sheboygan  station  has 
been  reduced.  Recently  Television 
of  Sheboygan,  Inc.,  a  wholly  own¬ 
ed  subsidiary  of  the  Sheboygan 
Press,  also  withdrew  its  application 
for  a  TV  channel. 


Chi.  Daily  News 
Liquidates  Debt 

Chic 

The  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  paid  off  the  last  of  its  long 
indebtedness,  which  totaled 
proximately  $13,(X)0,0()0 
John  S.  Knight  purchased  the 
News  here  in  October,  1944. 

Final  payments,  amounting 
$850,000,  were  made  in  thcee 
stallments  this  year  to  banks  ^ 
had  re-financed  the  debt, 
ment  on  Aug.  31  completed^  ^ 
liquidation  of  outstanding 
loans. 
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lajority  of  TTS  Users  Cite 
ost-Saving,  Other  Benefits 


Survey  Also  Discloses  Mechanical  averaged  $i.38  while 

the  midwest  started  punchers  at  an 

Limitations  and  Decline  in  Editina  average  of  $1.27.  The  southwest 

^  paid  out  $1.16  while  the  south- 
That  the  Teletypesetter  is  prov-  space,  materials,  obsolescence,  in-  east  level  was  counting  out  $1.00 
to  be  a  success,  for  the  most  vestment  and  the  like  while  others  an  hour.  Lowest  point  reached  by 
,  among  many  of  the  nation’s  merely  added  up  labor  costs,  sub-  any  plant  was  the  basic  75  cents 
spaper  producers  appears  to  be  tracted  them  from  a  TTS  figure  an  hour  while  other  plants  paid 
fact,  according  to  a  survey  con- 

last  Spring  under  the  aus-  iOBHOIIIIIIIIIIHIIIIIIlin^ 

of  the  School  of  Journalism  ^  g 

JuthwghTo  prete^TSe  to  |  “  ?"***'"*  ^  I 

g  the  final  word  on  all  phases  1  Minnesola  school  of  journalism,  Barbara  G.  Lenmark  made  this  j 
TTS,  the  results  did  bring  out  B  ®rsf  complete  survey  of  Teletypesetter  operations  around  the  1 
y  factors  and  trends.  Mainly,  1  nation.  With  the  assistance  of  the  school’s  research  department  ^ 
pared  to  the  conventional  p  she  compiled  a  28-question  study  of  the  editing,  personnel,  J 

thod  of  manually  setting  type,  ^  financial  and  mechanical  aspects  of  the  mechanism.  M 

IS  saving  publishers  money,  g  g 

ing  production,  but  is  not  dras-  g  “The  respondents,”  Miss  Lenmark  commented,  in  preparing  % 
lly  curing  the  labor  force.  On  |  this  summary  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  “have  been  gener-  | 

ot^r  si(k  ^  the  ledger,  the  p  qualifying  information  in  what  most  shop  superinten-  1 

cfntage  of  editing  wire  stories  =  .  .  ^  = 

dropping  consider^ly  and  me-  |  *<»  ^  ‘touchiest’  subject  on  the  composmg  g 

nkal  difficulties  are  often  en-  g  room  floor  since  the  advent  of  Mergenthaler’s  blower  line-casting  g 
tered  on  machines  geared  to  ■  machine  in  the  1880’s.”  1 

:h  speeds  characteristic  of  the  3  g 

ntoinatic  type-setting  mechanism.  li|i||B»lllllllllllllllllimilllllM^^  l  llHIIIIIIIIII  mi  HI  mi  i  III  HI Illl  llllllllllllllll  lllllllllllllllii" 

315  Participate  in  Report 

The  study  involved  sending  a  28-  and  arrived  at  an  answer.  Never-  union  scale  in  the  $2.00  category. 


AS  THE  BASIS  for  a  Master’s  Thesis  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  school  of  journalism,  Barbara  G.  Lenmark  made  this 
first  complete  survey  of  Teletypesetter  operations  around  the 
nation.  With  the  assistance  of  the  school’s  research  department 
she  compiled  a  28-question  study  of  the  editing,  personnel, 
financial  and  mechanical  aspects  of  the  mechanism. 

“The  respondents,”  Miss  Lenmark  commented,  in  preparing 
this  summary  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  “have  been  gener¬ 
ous  with  qualifying  information  in  what  most  shop  superinten¬ 
dents  consider  to  be  the  ‘touchiest’  subject  on  the  composing 
room  floor  since  the  advent  of  Mergenthaler’s  blower  line-casting 
machine  in  the  1880’s.” 


The  study  involved  sending  a  28-  and  arrived  at  an  answer.  Never-  union  scale  in  the  $2.00  category, 
int  questionnaire  to  698  daily  theless,  no  matter  how  different  TTS  costs,  per  line,  were  cheap- 
wspapers  which  had  installed,  the  bookkeeping,  much  definitive  er  machine  for  machine  when  com¬ 
ic  March  of  this  year,  TTS  information  was  forthcoming  since  pared  to  the  manual  type-setting 
its.  These  were  listed  by  the  the  main  point  was  to  determine  operation,  according  to  two  thirds 
etypesetter  Corporation.  Red-  if  TTS  was  actually  cheaper  than  of  all  the  respondents.  They  were 
Its  in  the  48  states  and  territo-  the  manual  operation.  Figures  asked  to  estimate  the  costs  per 
ies  were  queried  on  mechanical  gleaned  then  must  be  judged  on  line  between  TTS  and  manual 
'^Icms,  costs,  production,  edit-  this  basis  and  with  this  under-  operation;  this  was  based  on  in- 
g  and  personnel  in  what  is  the  standing.  vestment,  labor,  metal,  gas,  elec- 

st  nationwide  analysis  of  the  Division  of  costs,  it  was  felt,  tricity,  depreciation  and  so  forth, 
tly-diacussed  TTS  process.  With  would  have  to  be  conducted  on  a  Although  54  per  cent  of  the  entire 
i*Tims  still  coming  in  from  a  few  regional  basis  since  obviously  the  group  gave  up  altogether  on  these 
f?niaining  regions,  the  present  cost  of  living  varies  from  area  to  questions,  answers  were  still  fairly 
^unt  of  respondents  numbered  area,  distorting  computations.  Ac-  indicative  of  the  cost  situation  in 
15,  or  nearly  half  of  the  whole  cordingly,  the  nation  was  arbitrar-  the  nation, 
up.  Nineteen  of  these  did  not  ily  split  into  five  regions  which  In  the  northwest  TTS  costs. 


up.  Nineteen  of  these  did  not  ily  split  into  five  regions  which  In  the  northwest  TTS  costs, 
'wer  the  questionnaire.  were  the  northwest,  southwest,  compared  to  the  manual  method. 

In  pursuing  the  cost  portion  of  midwest,  southeast  and  northeast,  were  about  the  same  since  respond- 
t  study,  it  was  learned,  quite  na-  One  interesting  fact  on  wages  ents  wrote  their  per  line  average 
Orally,  that  no  two  plants  kept  for  typists  who  perforated  tapes  was  from  12  to  15  cents.  In  83  per 

in  exactly  the  same  manner  was  that  starting  wages,  on  the  cent  of  the  cases  the  ITU  con- 

some  followed  business  col-  average,  were  highest  in  the  north-  trolled  wage  scales. 

•Jsge  methods  such  as  figuring  floor  west  at  $1.77  an  hour.  The  north-  TTS  was  reputed  to  be  less  ex- 
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pensive  than  the  manual  operation 
in  the  southeastern  area,  however, 
according  to  figures  submitted  by 
those  newspapers.  Here  the  major¬ 
ity  thought  that  each  line  set  via 
TTS  was  costing  them  12  to  15 
cents  while  estimations  on  manual 
settings  ran  the  gamut  equally  be¬ 
tween  12  to  15  and  16,  to  18  cents 
for  each  line.  Only  26  per  cent  of 
the  dailies  queried  held  TTU  con¬ 
tracts. 

More  Inexpensive 

Midwestern'  shops,  of  which  34 
per  cent  were  ITU  affiliated,  over¬ 
whelmingly  revealed  that  TTS  in 
their  area  was  the  more  inexpen¬ 
sive  process  of  setting  type.  There, 
TTS  costs  per  line  ran  an  average 
of  12  to  15  cents  while  manual 
processes,  for  the  most  part,  came 
to  16  and  18  cents. 

On  a  one  to  five  ratio,  TTS 
users  in  the  northeast  area,  wrote 
that  their  per  line  costs  were 
much  cheaper.  .Although  the  ITU 
controlled  41  per  cent  of  the 
shops,  per  line  costs  for  TTS 
came  to  12  to  15  cents  on  the 
average  and  manually  set  material, 
for  the  most  part,  came  to  16  and 
18  cents. 

In  the  southwest,  TTS  was  still 
the  cheaper  way  to  do  things. 
Even  though  ITU  costs  had  to  be 
met  in  40  per  cent  of  the  instances, 
TTS  ran  12  to  15  cents  per  line 
while  manual  figures  were  split 
between  that  rate,  16  to  18,  and  19 
or  more  cents  per  line. 

Personnel  Problems 

The  category  which  turned  up 
many  surprises  embraced  person¬ 
nel  problems.  To  determine  poli¬ 
cies  governing  the  composing 
room,  newspapers  were  asked: 
"Has  the  use  of  the  TTS-equipped 
machine  resulted  in  a  smaller 
composing  room  staff?”  "By  what 
percentage?”  "In  the  majority  of 
rases  are  the  linotype  operators 
favorable  to  TTS  units?”  "Have 
you  had  any  strikes  attributable  to 
TTS  equipment?”  and  "What  rea¬ 
sons  were  listed  as  a  main  cause 
by  strikers?” 

On  a  national  scale  of  296  an¬ 
swers.  67  per  cent  reported  ab¬ 
solutely  no  personnel  cuts  while 

(Continued  on  page  60) 


peace  with  the  American  press. 

Treatment  by  the  Mexican  press 
is  another  worry  that  weighs  on 
Mr.  O’Dwyer’s  mind.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  dailies  of  Mexico  City,  El 
Universal,  Novedades,  La  Prensa, 
and  Excelsior,  have  been  fair 
most  of  the  time,  but  the  small, 
noisy  tabloids  have  been  nasty. 
Zocalo  headlined,  “Mr.  O’Dwyer 
Likes  Bulls  Because  They  Have 
Horns.”  This  was  in  reference  to 
Jeremy  Main  of  INS  had  an  his  interest  in  bullfighting  and,  in 

passing,  made  the  ugly  suggestion 
week  after  that  Mr.  O’Dwyer  is  sympathetic 
new  assign-  to  horned  animals  in  view  of  the 
theless  Mr.  fact  that  he  is  horned  himself; 
Dwyer  was  that  is,  a  cuckold.  The  Magazine 
and  avail-  de  Policia  Ls  equally  as  bad  man¬ 
nered. 

The  leftist  El  Popular  has  no 
love  for  Mr.  O’Dwyer  and  says 
gentleman  in  so  very  clearly. 

Story  of  Divorce  Scoop 
Comments  by  most  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  press  personalities  can  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  Ro¬ 
drigo  de  Llano,  the  aging  editor-in- 
diief  of  Excelsior:  “I  have  seen 
many  American  ambassadors  come 
and  go,  but  I  don’t  remember  one 
as  likeable,  sociable,  and  frankly 
Mr.  Prescott  reported  that  things  enthusiastic  about  our  country  as 
have  been  very  unpleasant  in  the  William  O’Dwyer.  He  was  always 
are  im-  a  good  friend  of  the  Mexican  press 
as  ambassador  and  I  think  Mex¬ 
ican  newspapers,  I  mean  the  seri¬ 
ous  ones,  have  been  equally  as 
Mexico,  Barry  Bishop,  friendly  toward  him.” 
correspondent  for  the 

Do  you  Dallas  News,  thought  Mr.  O’Dwy-  way, 
er’s  press  relations  were,  , 

cordial  with  the  Mexican  press  cident.  Chatting  with  a  judge  in 
and  about 


Wound  'Dlielr  Be 


Mexico  News  Hounds 
Get  O’Dwyer’s  Goat 

By  Arthur  Castle 


Mexico  City 

The  stag  at  bay,  William  unpleasant  experience  with  the  ex- 
O'Dwyer,  has  had  no  rest  recently  ambassador  just  one 
'rom  the  hounding  press.  having  started  on  his 

During  the  two  weeks  after  the  ment  in  Mexico,  neve 
divorce  disclosure,  representatives  Main  thought  Mr.  0 
of  the  wire  services,  correspond-  always  “cooperative 
ents  of  several  American  newspa-  able.” 
pers.  and  Mexican  reporters  called 
Mr.  O'Dwyer  on  the  telephone  at 
least  once  a  day: 
imum  of  about  12  calls  per  day. 

His  popularity  dropped  a  few 


Marion  Wilhelm  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  said  he  has  al- 
that  is.  a  min-  ways  behaved  like  a  _ 

her  presence  but  complained  that, 

“.  .  .  he  doesn’t  tell  the  whole 
points  during  the  last  week  of  story.” 

August  but  he  is  back  in  demand  The  head  of  AP  in  Mexico, 
now  that  Sloan  Simpson  O’Dwyer  Charles  Guptill,  said  he  calls  Mr. 
has  announced  her  intentions  of  O’Dwyer  two  or  three  times  in 
returning  to  Mexico.  This  augurs 
no  rest  for  Mr.  O’Dwyer.  In  fact, 
there  has  been  no  rest  from  the 
press  for  the  ex-Mayor  of  New 
York  since  he  got  to  Mexico. 

Even  the  less-aggresive  Mexican  past  but  that  relations 
newsmen  have  done  their  share  of  proving.  “We  are  all  trying  to  be 
hounding;  although  they  rarely  ask  friendly,”  he  said, 
the  type  of  question  that  makes  Press  Officer  of  the  U.  S.  Em- 
.Mr.  O’Dwyer’s  Irish  temper  boil  bassy  in 
over.  Tame  questions  without  a  onetime  correspondent  for  the  It  was  Rodrigo  de  Llano,  by  the 
sign  of  malice  such  as.  Do  you  Dallas  News,  thought  Mr.  O’Dwy-  way,  who  got  the  beat  on  the 
like  being  in  Mexico?  and.  What  er’s  press  relations  were,  “.  .  .  very  O’Dwyer  divorce,  and  this  by  ac- 
do  you  think  of  Mexico’s  Indus¬ 
trialization  Program?  have  made  and  about  as  cordial  with  the  Cuernavaca,  the  resort  town  near 
his  Mexican  press  relations  an  American  press.  The  only  excep- 
easy  task,  and  his  handling  of  this  tion  I  know  of  was  the  big  blow- 
job  is  definitely  a  feather  in  his  up  with  Bob  Prescott.” 
sombrero.  In  other  words,  all  believe  Mr.  Cuernavaca  was  no  longer  a  “Di- 

Pestering  Irks  Him  O’Dwyer  is  honestly  trying  to  con 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  himself  in  order  to  keep  the  cited  an  example  of  a  lawyer  try- 


EYES  ON  HOUR  (usually  i  u 
when  the  press  corps  must  m 
ready  for  action  at  Lowry  M 
Force  Base,  Milton  Frein  ( 
United  Press  picture  staff  practb 
the  early-to-rise  half  of  the  u 
adage,  ‘^hat  vacation?”  he  ae 
while  assigned  to  the  Sumoi 
White  House. 


Mexico  City,  the  conversation 

turned  to  honesty  in  government.  .  .  - 

The  judge  told  Mr.  de  Llano  that  article  to  the  well-known  rcpor 
“  ■  and  columnist  Carlos  Denegri. 

vorce  Mart”  that  it  used  to  be.  He  The  front-page  article  looks 

little  ridiculous  now  that  the  tr. 
is  out.  “After  an  arduous  invi 
gation,”  Mr.  Denegri  writes, 
reporter  has  been  able  to  exp- 


one  of  the  most  cleverly  concea' 
events  of  the  last  few  years.” 

When  news  of  the  secret  divo' 
reached  the  surprised  reporic 
hounding  activities  started  imn 
diately.  When  Elizabeth  Sic 


“  Tass  Admitted 
To  Press  Gallery 

i  OttaW' 

'  Ivan  Tsvetkov,  Canadian  cor“ 
spondent  of  the  Soviet  nc* 
agency.  Tass,  has  been  granu 
membership  in  the  ParliamentaC; 
Press  Gallery  here. 

His  application  was  rejected 
March  on  the  ground  that  he  ha- 
entered  Canada  on  a  diplomas 
passport  and  was  attached  to  tlx 
Soviet  Embassy.  The  reversal  c: 
I  jj,j|  the  earlier  decision  was  made  wh«t 
Tom  learned  that  the  Russian^ 

«  on  ''•sa  had  been  changed  from  a  # 
ches  lomatic  one  to  the  usual  w’ 
immigrant  type. 
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Stay  Under  Readers’  Skin; 
Formula  of  Largest  Doily 


'Astonishing  Story'  of  London  Mirror 
Told  in  Cudlipp's  Anniversary  Book 

By  Doris  Willens 


London 

How  does  a  newspaper  build 
and  hold  the  largest  daily  circula¬ 
tion  in  the  world? 

Articles  brief  and  punchy.  Gos¬ 
sip  barbed  and  bright.  Shocking 
headlines.  And  behind  the  barking 
and  the  tinsel,  a  closely-reasoned 
scheme; 

“To  get  under  the  readers’  skin 
and  to  stay  there.” 

So  says  Hugh  Cudlipp,  editorial 
director  of  the  Daily  Mirror  News¬ 
papers  and  author  of  “Publish  and 
Be  Damned!  —  The  Astonishing 
Story  of  the  Daily  Mirror”  issued 
this  week  in  conjunction  with  the 
tabloid’s  50th  anniversary. 

Northcliffe  Founded  It 

This  Ls  the  newspaper  that  was 
founded  by  Lord  Northcliffe  as  a 
paper  written  by  ladies  for  “gentle¬ 
women.”  flopped,  achieved  the 
world’s  largest  daily  sale  in  1914. 
nearly  died  in  1934.  was  accused 
of  being  a  fifth  column  early  in 
the  war,  now  sells  more  than  4,- 
500,000  daily.  Its  Coronation  Issue 
sold  more  than  7,000.000. 

How?»  Why? 

The  first  issue  of  the  paper  for 
gentlewomen  sold  265.217.  Within 
three  months  the  new  Mirror  had 
dwindled  to  24,000.  Lord  North¬ 
cliffe  called  in  Hamilton  Fyfe  to 
be  editor  and  said  he  had  learned 
two  things: 

“Women  can’t  write  and  don’t 
want  to  read.” 

Fyfe  had  to  fire  the  lady  writers 
and  said  about  it  later:  ‘They 
begged  to  be  allowed  to  stay.  They 
left  little  presents  on  my  desk. 
They  waylaid  me  tearfully  in  the 
corridors.  It  was  a  horrid  experi¬ 
ence.  like  drowning  kittens.” 

Picture  Pioneer 

Something  new  was  tried  to  save 
the  paper.  In  January,  1904,  ap¬ 
peared  the  Daily  Illustrated  Mirror, 
“a  paper  for  men  and  women;  the 
first  half-penny  daily  illustrated 
publication  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism.”  Within  a  month  its  cir- 
cidation  has  reached  140,000. 

The  paper  pioneered  in  getting 
pictures  fast  and  getting  pictures 
first.  Mirror  camermen  travelled 
by  Zeppelin,  submarine,  rickshaw 
and  camel  so  that  their  paper  could 
say  FIRST  PICTURES,  EXCLU¬ 
SIVE. 

In  1914  Lord  Northcliffe  sold 
the  Mirror  to  his  brother.  Lord 
Rothermere.  Many  theories  have 
hwn  advanced  as  to  why  North- 
cHffe  sold.  Mr.  Cudlif^  says  the 


decision  sprang  from  a  mundane 
personal  consideration. 

“Irascibility  and  conflicting  in¬ 
terests  between  Alfred  and  Harold 
Harmsworth  (Northcliffe  and 
Rothermere)  had  reached  the 
stage  of  breach.  Complete  collab¬ 
oration  was  no  longer  possible. 
The  time  had  come,  just  as  it  came 
years  later  to  the  brothers  Cam- 
rose  and  Kemsley,  to  divide  the 
empire  and  go  their  separate  ways.” 

Rothermere  launched  the  Sun¬ 
day  Pictorial,  the  first  Sunday  pic¬ 
ture  paper,  in  1915.  In  1922  the 
Mirror  and  Pictorial  guaranteed 
several  million  dollars  worth  of 
debentures  for  a  British  newsprint 
company.  The  Rothermere  finan¬ 
cial  empire  began  to  take  shape. 

Scramble  for  Provinces 

When  Northcliffe  died  in  1922, 
Rothermere  sensed  “that  the  in¬ 
dustry  lay  at  hLs  feet.”  He  took 
control  of  A.ssociated  Newspapers 
and  from  this  formed  the  Daily 
Mail  Trust.  He  invited  public  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  the  Daily  Mail  Trust 
and  with  the  funds  swallowed  up 
the  London  and  Manchester  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  Hulton  group  on  the 
death  of  Sir  Edward  Hulton. 

His  companies  even  held  a  49 
percent  interest  in  the  Beaverbrook 
properties. 

Then  came  the  scramble  with 
the  Berry  Brothers — later  Lords 
Kemsley  and  Camrose  —  for  the 
spoils  in  the  provinces. 


“The  costly  battle  of  the  giants 
ended  in  the  journalistic  partition 
of  Britain;  an  armistice,  with  casu¬ 
alties  left  maimed  or  unemployed 
all  over  the  field.  The  curtain 
came  down  on  Rothermere’s  bid 
for  greater  wealth  and  influence 
with  the  voluntary  liquidation  of 
Northcliffe  Newspapers  Ltd.  (which 
had  been  formed  for  the  provincial 
battle)  and  the  absorption  of  many 
of  its  properties  by  Associated 
Newspapers,”  writes  Cudlipp. 

Rothermere  also  invested  in  pulp 
and  paper,  and  in  1925  became 
first  president  of  the  new  Anglo- 
Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

The  Mirror-Pictorial  companies 
under  Rothermere  handled  millions 
of  pounds  sterling,  and  investment 
became  more  important  than  the 
paper  itself.  The  Mirror  flound¬ 
ered  badly  under  Rothermere’s 
heavy  editorial  hand.  During  the 
17  years  of  his  control,  circulation 
dropped  from  1,210,354  to  987,- 
080. 

“In  human  and  social  affairs,” 
writes  Cudlipp,  Rothermere’s  “per¬ 
spicacity  de.serted  him,  ruthlessness 
alone  was  not  enough.  Politically 
he  backed  the  wrong  horses  with 
a  consistency  which  would  have 
reduced  a  less  affluent  punter  to 
penury.” 

Ponderous  Crusades 

News  was  subordinated  to  poli¬ 
tical  dogma,  to  ponderous  cru¬ 
sades  against  government  “Squand- 
ermania.”  Lord  Rothermere  liked 
Mussolini  and  Hitler  and  even 
Oswald  Mosley’s  British  Union  of 
Fascists. 

Rothermere  joined  with  Beaver¬ 
brook  to  form  the  United  Empire 
Party — an  organized  onslaught  up- 


CRUSADING  TWINS — Mustafa  and  All  Amin,  39,  who  founded 
Akhbar  El-Yom  (News  of  the  Day)  in  Cairo  in  1944,  vkHed  in  New 
York  this  week  after  arriving  from  London  via  BOAC  plane.  They 
have  been  conducting  an  editorial  fight  to  bring  democracy  to  Egypt. 


No.  14  Coming  Up 

London  will  have  its  14th 
daily  newspaper  when  William 
J.  Brittain  converts  his  weekly 
Recorder  on  Oct.  27  to  every* 
day  publication,  featuring  finan* 
cial  and  empire  news.  His  cir* 
culation  target  at  the  outset  b 
100,000. 

on  the  orthodox  Conservative  lead¬ 
ers.  Prime  Minister  Stanley  Bald¬ 
win,  fed  up  with  the  two  press 
lords,  said  about  them: 

“What  they  aim  at  is  power, 
and  power  without  responsibility, 
the  prerogative  of  the  harlot 
throughout  the  ages.” 

Lord  Rothermere’s  Mirror  failed, 
says  Cudlipp,  because  it  was  “out 
of  step.” 

‘This  was  the  Century  of  the 
Common  Man.  Yet  at  the  very 
time  when  the  articulate  masses 
were  struggling  to  raise  their  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  and  status  in  society, 
the  Mirror  directed  its  appeal  to 
the  dwindling  middle  class.  Not 
only  to  the  middle-class,  but  to  the 
middle-aged.  All  this,  when  youth 
was  challenging  tradition  and  re¬ 
jecting  the  laws  and  modes  of  its 
elders  with  a  boldness  never  before 
witnessed.” 

Sex  and  Crime 

In  1931  Lord  Rothermere  re¬ 
leased  the  last  of  his  Mirror  shares 
through  the  stock  exchange.  In 
1934,  when  the  paper  was  dying 
on  its  feet  with  a  circulation  sink¬ 
ing  toward  700,000,  Harry  Guy 
Bartholomew  launched  his  experi¬ 
ments  in  heavy  black  type. 

From  then  on.  anything  went. 
Sledge-hammer  headlines.  Sex 
and  crime.  The  Old  School  types 
and  dowagers  who  then  were  the 
bulk  of  the  Mirror’s  readers  were, 
Mr.  Cudlipp  assumes,  astonished  to 
read  such  items  as  MOTHER 
SLAYS  BABE  IN  WOOD  TO 
MAKE  WAY  FOR  LOVER. 

The  Mirror  now  began  to  thumb 
its  nase  at  British  tradition  and 
protocol.  Nothing  was  said  by  in¬ 
nuendo.  Politicians  who  blundered 
according  to  Mirror  lights  were 
denounced  as  “blunderers,  fools, 
or  damned  fools.”  And  the  British 
public  loved  it. 

Bartholomew  drew  around  him 
a  Features  staff  composed  of  young 
men  who  had  come  from  work- 
ing<lass  or  middle-cla.ss  families 
in  the  provinces.  They  knew  what 
was  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
ordinary  people,  and  they  asked 
the  ordinary  people  to  write  for 
themselves.  They  asked  their  read¬ 
ers  to  tell  them: 

Are  you  glad  you  married,  or 
sorry?  What  was  the  most  em¬ 
barrassing  moment  of  your  life? 
Is  your  family  crazy,  too?  Tell 
us  about  the  skeleton  in  your 
cupboard,  the  misdeed  you  are 
mast  ashamed  of.  Tell  us  about 
your  greatest  adventure.  What  are 
your  Eight  Sane  Rules  for  Happy 
Marriage? 

{Continued  on  page  70) 
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Scott  Newholl 
Exec.  Editor, 

S.  F.  Chronicle 

San  Francisco 

Scott  Newhall,  39,  who  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher,  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle.  Within  recent  months  he  has 
been  operations  manager. 

The  appointment  was  announced 
Sept.  3  by  Charles  Thieriot,  assis¬ 
tant  publisher,  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  George  T.  Cameron,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher.  Mr.  Cameron 
recently  returned  from  a  trip 
abroad. 

The  appointment  is  designed  to 
provide  coordination  of  all  ele¬ 
ments  within  the  editorial  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Chronicle,  it  was  stated. 
Such  a  post  has,  in  effect,  been 
open  since  the  resignation  of  Paul 
C.  Smith  as  editor  and  general 
manager  eight  months  ago. 

“In  expanding  local  news,  we 
will  provide  information  designed 
to  meet  today’s  situations,”  Mr. 
Newhall  stressed,  listing  changing 
situations  throughout  all  Califor¬ 
nia  which  require  a  revision  of 
news  attention. 

Coupled  with  any  changes  on 
any  newspaper  must  be  changes  on 
the  production  side  today,  Mr. 
Newhall  said  in  pointing  to  high 
costs  for  raw  materials  and  wages. 

Stress  on  Value 

“A  daily  paper  may  cost  10 
cents,  but  certainly  today  it  repre¬ 
sents  increased  values  far  beyond 
that.  Those  values  are  continuing 
to  increase.  Our  proposal  is  to 
stress  the  value  found  in  the  daily 
paper.” 

Mr.  Newhall  joined  the  Chron¬ 
icle  in  1935  as  a  photographer.  At 
that  time  he  developed  a  book  of 
pictures  showing  the  making  of 
newspapers,  called  “Extra”  and  pro¬ 
duced  in  cooperation  with  Joseph 
Henry  Jackson,  Chronicle  literary 
editor. 

In  1942  Mr.  Newhall  and  his 
W'ife  Ruth,  took  a  Chronicle  leave 
and  departed  on  a  42-foot  ketch 
for  a  tour  of  Mexican  waters.  This 
resulted  in  a  sequence  of  photos 
and  also  to  a  mishap  in  which  Mr. 


Newhall  received  serious  leg  in¬ 
juries.  Despite  these  he  was  to  sail 
again,  and  his  wartime  experiences 
included  destroyer  duty  as  a  cor¬ 
respondent  in  European  waters. 

Other  Chronicle  Posts 

After  the  ketch  tour  he  turned 
to  desk  duty  as  associate  editor  of 
This  World,  the  Chronicle’s  Sun¬ 
day  magazine.  Mr.  Newhall  ad¬ 
vanced  to  This  World  editor,  1935 
to  1949,  and  then  became  Chron¬ 
icle  Sunday  editor. 

The  operations  managership  post 
was  set  up  primarily  to  provide  de¬ 
partmental  coordination  in  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mrs.  Newhall  also  is  a  member 
of  the  Chronicle  staff,  customarily 
covering  the  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  Her  reports  have  ranged  to 
top  by-line  matters  such  as  the 


Leo  Ihle  was  advanced  to  pub- 


Japanese  peace  treaty  meeting  lishership  of  the  San  Francisco 
here  and  the  return  of  prisoners  of  Call-Bulletin  after  20  years  of 


war  from  Korea. 


service  as  business  manager. 


^leliioriai  ^oiumniAls 

‘A  Fighting  Balance’ 
Or  Ideas  That  Conform 

By  A.  Gayle  Waldrop 

Director.  College  of  Journalism,  University  of  Colorado 


Scott  Newhall 


{Second  of  three  articles) 

Now,  let  us  move  deeper  into 
the  heart  of  the  hot  controversy  of 
whether  the  editorial  page  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  “a  fighting 
balance.”  The  “con”  side  was 
opened  by  quotations  from  news¬ 
papers  not  using  columnists. 

W.  W.  Waymack,  longtime  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune,  practiced  “the 
deliberate  effort  to  make  sure  that 
the  principal  opposing  points  of 
view  with  respect  to  major  issues 
will  be  regularly  laid  before  our 
readers  by  competent  arguers  with 
whom  readers  become  well  ac¬ 
quainted. 

“We  are  not  worried  about  giv¬ 
ing  space  to  views  that  we  cannot 
endorse,”  Mr.  Waymack  declared. 
(See  Journalism  Quarterly,  March 
1942,  or  “Editor  and  Editorial 
Writer”).  “It  seems  to  us  fair 
enough  that  if  our  own  positions 
are  not  sufficiently  sound  and  our 
own  wits  not  so  keen  as  to  make 
our  truth  prevail  against  the  other 
fellow’s  error,  we  have  nothing 
legitimate  to  complain  about.” 

“It  is  the  duty  of  the  editor  to 
have  opinions  and  to  express  them, 
and  his  reasons  for  holding  them, 
in  his  own  words,”  the  Chicago 
Tribune  editorial  chief  wrote.  With 
this  Mr.  Waymack  would  agree. 
Does  the  Tribune  proceed  to  agree¬ 
ment  with  giving  space  to  views 
it  does  not  endorse? 

J.  Donald  Ferguson,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  in  1951  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
quoted  a  1939  statement  of  Marvin 


H.  Creager  of  the  same  newspaper: 

“A  newspaper  should  have  ideas 
of  its  own  and  express  them  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  syndicated  writers 
who  at  the  same  time  are  expres¬ 
sing  opinions  for  from  fifty  to 
several  hundred  other  newspapers 
over  the  country.” 

With  Mr.  Ferguson’s  “the  editor 
had  abdicated,”  another  editor  of 
an  editorial  page  (one  who  has 
just  ceased  to  be  such)  agrees: 

“I  think  the  widespread  practice 
of  shoveling  syndicated  columns 
into  editorial  pages  (or  the  page 
opposite  for  that  matter)  is  a  dis¬ 
grace  to  American  journalism  be¬ 
cause  it  is  an  abdication  of  the 
editorial  function.  .  .  .  Basically 
we  ought  to  produce  our  own  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  browsing  where  we 
find  the  grass  lush  and  ignoring  the 
sawdust.” 

Charlotte  Observer  policy  and 
practice,  Ralph  Nicholson,  former 
publisher,  wrote,  is  to  “buy  and 
publish  those  columnists  who  share 
our  views  generally  on  ideological 
issues  .  I  see  no  point  in  lending 
my  knife  to  the  other  fellow  to 
use  on  me.  The  argument,  for 
example,  that  the  Observer,  a  com¬ 
paratively  conservative  newspaper 
should  print  columns  by  extreme 
liberals  is  nonsense  in  my  opinion 
and  a  trick  of  the  slick  boys  to  get 
their  stuff  over  to  a  wider  au¬ 
dience.  .  .  .  The  Daily  Worker 
does  not  use  Sokolsky  or  Pegler.” 

The  Obesrver  uses  Constantine 
Brown,  Kent,  Lawrence,  Lipp- 
man,  Pegler,  Riesel,  Skolsky,  used 
{Continued  on  page  32) 


Hearst  Move 
Links  Coast, 
Management 

San  Francisco 
Randolph  A.  Hearst’s  new  as¬ 
signment  merely  means  that  he 
will  “represent  general  manage¬ 
ment  on  the  Pacific  Coast,”  he  ad¬ 
vised  Editor  &  Publisher. 

His  retirement  as  publisher  of 
the  San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  to 
devote  himself  to  fulltime  duties 
as  president  of  Hearst  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  and  as  assistant 
general  manager  of  Hearst  News¬ 
papers,  will  mean  more  travelling, 
principally  between  the  five  Heant 
newspapers  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light, 
he  advised.  (E&P,  ^pt.  5,  page 
8.)  Other  Hearst  newspapers  will 
be  visited  only  during  trips  East 
for  general  management  sessions. 

Leo  Ihle,  Call-Bulletin  business 
manager  for  20  years,  stepped  in¬ 
to  the  publishership  with  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  by  J.  D.  Gorta- 
towsky, ,  chairman  of  the  boards 
of  both  Hearst  Consolidated  Cor¬ 
poration  and  Hearst  Publishing 
Company,  Inc.,  and  as  such  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  corpora¬ 
tions.  Willis  B.  Smith  became 
business  manager. 

As  general  management’s  Coast 
representative  Mr.  Hearst  will  act 
on  varied  publishing  affairs,  pos¬ 
sibly  even  advertising.  Also,  he 
will  be  able  to  provide  the  man¬ 
agement  with  reports  on  general 
conditions  affecting  the  Coast. 

On  the  editorial  side,  he.pointed 
out  that  both  Edmond  D.  Coblentz 
and  he  are  members  of  the  Hearst 
editorial  policy  board  set  up  fol¬ 
lowing  the  death  of  his  father, 
William  Randolph  Hearst.  W.  R. 
Hearst,  Jr.,  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Coblentz,  who  stepped  aside 
to  the  role  of  associate  publisher 
of  the  Call-Bulletin  when  Mr. 
Hearst  became  publisher  of  that 
newspaper  three  years  ago,  has 
been  named  editorial  consultant 
for  the  Hearst  newspapers  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  )  Mr.  Cbblentzls 
offices  will  remain  in  the  Call- 
Bulletin,  but  Mr.  Hearst  will  move 
shortly  into  offices  in  the  Hearst 
Building  here,  home  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner. 

m 

Meetings  Opened 
Tor  Background' 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

’  After  criticism  by  local  news¬ 
men  and  by  V.  M.  Newton,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune,  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  for  the  Advancement  of  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  of  Sigina 
Delta  Chi,  the  Tallahassee  City 
Commission  has  decided  to  let 
news  reporters  “sit  in”  on  “private 
meetings”  of  the  board. 

However,  the  commission  set  a 
■  stipulation — that  the  reporters  pro- 
1  mise  to  keep  the  discussion  off  the 
rcfcord,  using  it  only  as  background. 
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WATCHING  THE  GIRLS  GO  BY  WITH  THE  EDITORIAL  CARTOONISTS 


THE  TROUBLE  WITH  RETURNING 
TO  THE  SAME  CITY 

Morris,  AP  Newsfeatures 


ALWAYS  THE  RUNNER-UP 

Barrow,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald 


BEAUTY  CONTEST 

Goldberg,  New  York  Journal- American 


Newton  Denies 
Security  Breach 
In  Pre-Release 

Tampa,  Fla. 

A  charge  that  the  Tampa  Morn¬ 
ing  Tribune  broke  a  release  time — 
and  thus  violated  a  security  meas¬ 
ure — on  the  departure  of  45  Strat- 
ojet  bombers  from  MacDill  Air 
Force  Base  here  for  England 
brought  from  V.  M.  (Red)  New¬ 
ton,  Jr.,  Tribune  managing  editor, 
a  challenge  to  the  Air  Force’s 
statement  that  security  was  in¬ 
volved. 

“The  Tribune,  a  patriotic  organ¬ 
ization,  always  has  leaned  over 
backward  to  cooperate  with  the 
military,”  Mr.  Newton  said.  “But 
in  this  case,  the  Air  Force  never 
would  —  or  could — tell  us  where 
security  was  involved.  We  are  not 
at  war.  We  are  not  supposed  to 
have  censorship. 

“The  entire  community  knew 
the  departure  hour  of  the  305th. 
You  can’t  move  2,300  men  from  a 
community  in  peacetime  and  not 
expect  their  families  to  talk.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  every  barroom  in  the 
city  knew  that  the  306th  was  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  city  on  the  exact  date 
and  that  the  305th  was  due  to  de¬ 
part  for  England  also  on  the  exact 
date. 

“We  determined  to  exercise  our 
rights  under  the  free  press  of 
America  and  print  the  news  as  it 
developed  instead  of  playing  foot¬ 
sie  with  military  red-tapers.” 

The  argument  broke  out  Sept.  3 
when  the  Tribune  carried  the  story 
of  the  moving  of  the  305th  Bomb 
Wing  of  the  Sixth  Air  Division 
from  MacDill  to  Brize-Norton  Air 
Base  in  England. 

Tampa  newsmen  covered  the 
briefing  of  the  B-47  crews  the  day 


before  the  first  squadron  was 
scheduled  to  take  off  and  thus  were 
in  possession  of  full  information 
regarding  the  flight. 

Clyde  Shaffer,  Tribune  reporter, 
was  told  that  the  story  was  not  to 
be  released  until  the  first  plane 
left  the  runways  the  following 
morning  at  7  o’clock.  He  chal¬ 
lenged  the  security  involved  at  the 
express  direction  of  Mr.  Newton 
but  was  unable  to  move  the  mili¬ 
tary. 

The  Tribune  carried  the  story  in 
an  edition  that  is  delivered  to  Tam¬ 
pa  homes  around  5  a.m. 

The  United  Press  carried  a  story 
of  the  flight,  including  the  take¬ 
off  time,  at  7:30  p.m.  the  night 
before,  and  the  Associated  Press, 
in  a  story  carried  for  afternoon 
papers  the  day  before  the  flight, 
said  the  planes  “were  poised”  for 
the  hop  to  England. 

The  Tribune’s  position  on  the 


departure,  according  to  Mr.  New¬ 
ton,  was  based  on  the  newspaper’s 
experience  with  the  flight  of  the 
306th  Bomb  Wing  to  England 
three  months  before.  At  that  time, 
Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg  news¬ 
men  and  a  group  of  2 1  out-of-state 
reporters,  magazine  writers  and 
television  men  attended  the  brief¬ 
ing  of  the  crews  and  the  story  was 
tied  up  for  “security”  reasons  until 
the  first  plane  had  taken  off. 

The  Tribune  at  that  time  waited 
until  the  day  after  the  first  squad¬ 
ron  of  planes  had  left  Tampa  be¬ 
fore  it  ran  the  story.  It  later  devel¬ 
oped  that  the  24-hour  embargo  was 
put  on  the  story  to  give  the  visit¬ 
ing  writers  a  break  on  the  story. 

Mr.  Newton  also  pointed  out 
that  the  MacDill  weekly,  the  Mac¬ 
Dill  Airman,  the  week  before  had 
said  that  the  305th  and  306th 
wings  would  exchange  places  “si¬ 
multaneously.” 


3-D — IT’S  FASHIONABLE,  advises  KHtie  Campbell,  women’s  editor 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  as  she  accompanies  AdvertUng  Director 
George  G.  Steele  (left)  and  Managing  Editor  Walter  Lister  (right)  to 
a  trade  showing  of  color  dldes  of  Paris  styles. 
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AANR  of  New  York 
Elects  New  Officers 

J.  Rufus  Doig,  president  of 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  was  elected 
president  of  the  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter,  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives,  at  the 
annual  business  meeting  Sept.  10. 
He  suceeds  Ernest  A.  Mennell  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmidt. 

Other  new  officers  are:  vice- 
president,  Peter  Benziger  of  Rid- 
der-Johns;  treasurer.  Jack  Rahill 
of  the  Texas  Daily  Press  League; 
secretary,  Fred  W.  Pitzer  of  Jann 
&  Kelley;  director,  William  H. 
Metz  of  &ripps- Howard  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Wiliam  F.  Gallagher  of 
De  Lisser,  Inc. 

■ 

Beverly  Hills  Citizen 
Will  Become  a  Daily 

Berkeley,  Calif. 

The  Beverly  Hills  Citizen  will 
shortly  begin  daily  publication, 
Roy  A.  Brown,  co-owner  with 
Lowell  lessen,  said  this  week. 
Mr.  Brown  is  president  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspapers,  Inc.,  which 
last  February  purchased  the  Los 
Angeles  County  biweekly  from  the 
family  of  the  late  Will  Rogers. 
California  Newspapers  also  pub¬ 
lishes  the  San  Rafael  Independent 
Journal. 

m 

New  Semi-Weekly 

Mount  Airy,  N.  C. 

The  Mount  Airy  News,  pub¬ 
lished  since  1880,  is  being  issued 
as  a  semi-weekly  now.  Edited  and 
published  by  W.  M.  Johnson,  the 
News  has  undergone  a  long  range 
improvement  program  that  began 
at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when 
the  editor’s  two  sons,  James  E. 
Johnson  and  William  H.  Johnson, 
joined  in  the  task  of  re-designing 
and  developing  the  plant. 
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“Exceptional  courage,  price-wise, 
has  been  displayed  by  the  News- 
Dispatch,  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 
Herb  Gilmore,  circulation  man¬ 
ager.  This  newspaper  “jumped” 


<’'TP/^TTT  an^'M  "tail  subscription  pricing.  On  their 

Service  Plan  (daily  by  mail, 
Sunday  by  carrier)  they  sell  for 

Study  Shows  Mail  Sub  maintoof'L'maris 

$13.00  within  zones  1  and  2;  be- 
W  yond  at  $18.00.  The  policy  of  the 

JxCLlCS  rfi/l  M  OO  M^QtJU  Enquirer  in  pricing  mail  subscrip- 

^  ^  average 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  the  cost 

for  white  paper  and  distribution. 
[First  of  Two  Articles)  ground  on  which  to  di.scuss  mail  They  don’t  care  what  their  compe- 

VI..,  subscription  pricing  practices,  Mr.  titors  charge  for  their  papers.  They 

Mail  subscription  prices  on  the  foVwing  three  just  know  they  have  to  have  $13.00 

W^nnsIl?md^^Thev%hher°TrT^^^  general  classifications:  (1)  higher  a  year  clo.se-in  and  $18.00  beyond, 

L7n  than  average  subscription  rLs;  in  order  to  come  out.  They  are  in- 

low  in  relation  to  selling  and  main-  ®  „  *,  _o:i  c„Kc,...:r,.:..nc 

tenance  costs  or  they  suffer  in  (2)  average  or  mean  range;  (3)  terested  in  more  mail  subscriptions. 

ti.i  lo^cr  than  average  .subscription  “Exceptional  courage,  price-wise, 

comparison  with  the  various  other  s  displayed  by  the  News- 

sources  of  circulation  income  to  Suo^ests  New  AoDmach  0/sp«/c/i,  Michigan  City,  Indiana, 

the  newspaper.  f  ,u  •  •  ^  u  Herb  Gilmore,  circulation  man- 

Ed  Keefe,  circulation  manager  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  pric-  newspaper  “jumped” 

of  the  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune  mg  can  definitely  be  made  a  part  ,j,eir  mail  subscription  rate  from 
recently  made  a  study  of  mail  of  your  sales  technique,  he  con-  jg  jjj.OO  a  year.  I  am  ad- 

subscription  rates  in  preparing  a  tinned,  and  suggest  that  it  is  quite  •  ^  ,  .u:  '  defensive 

paper  on  this  subject  for  the  fourth  possible  that  our  proi^ure  of  pric-  involving  their  own  motor 

Newspaper  Circulation.  Mr.  Keefe  mg  our  newspapers  first  and  then  when  thev  solH  fnr  -tSe 

annual  Iowa  Short  Course  on  d^iding  how  to  promote  their  m  ^  the  mail  rme  was  $6.00 
findings  will  be  presented  m  a  two-  sale  should  be  reversed.’  ]94g 

part  series  which  will  cover  mail  He  pointed  out  that  increased  ^ail  went  to  $8.00,  and  this  left  a 

subscription  pricing  and  collec-  postal  rates  have  given  newspapers  $7  6o  spread  (M.R.  $15.60) _ so 

tion  plans  of  a  number  of  dailies,  an  opportunity  to  make  structural  ^^hen  they  decided  to  go  to  35c  on 
large  and  small.  changes  to  cover  up  .some  of  “our  motor  routes  they  felt  it  was 

‘Fraternity  of  Followers’  ineptitude  in  mail  subscription  rjme  to  bring  paid  -  in  -  advance 

Commenting  on  the  comparative-  P'^'ces.  He  outlined  practices  of 
ly  low  mail  rates  to  subscribers,  papers,  stating:  $12.00  close-in  and  $18.00  outside. 

Mr.  Keefe  made  the  following  ob-  “Let’s  take  a  look  at  the  Peoria  “H.  M.  Van  Dusen,  circulation 
servation:  Plan.  Peoria  (Ill.)  Star  and  Jour-  manager,  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sen- 

“This  practice  has  been  going  nal  (am-pm),  W.  T.  Lester,  cir-  tinel,  says  ‘Our  present  annual  rate 
on  for  years  and  it  won’t  be  cor-  culation  manager.  Effective  Jan-  for  the  daily  paper  (am)  is  $10.00. 
rectcd  over  night.  Some  newspa-  uary  1,  1953  the  daily  mail  sub-  I  feel  that  it  should  be  $15.00,  at 
pers  are  making  sincere  efforts  at  scription  rates  were  raised  from  which  price  it  would  still  be  a  good 
realignment.  About  the  only  thing  $10.40  per  year  to  $13.00  a  year,  buy  considering  the  service  that 
our  mail  prices  are  not  out  of  a"  increase  of  225%  over  1944.  the  rural  people  get.  Actually  the 
line  with  is  our  competitors’  price.  AH  mail  subscriptions  at  Peoria  rural  reader  should  be  paying  at 
We  in  the  newspaper  profession  are  based  upon  two  expiration  least  the  price  of  five  cents  per 
seem  to  be  a  great  fraternity  of  dates,  namely  July  1st,  and  Jan-  copy,  the  same  as  people  in  towns 
followers.”  uary  1st,  of  each  year.  95%  of  and  cities  pay.’  He  warns  against 

He  pointed  out  that  carrier-  ibeir  entire  list  falls  due  on  Jan-  becoming  alarmed  or  excited  be- 
deliver^  patrons  are  helping  to  uary  1  and  they  are  constantly  cause  of  minor  losses  in  mail  sub¬ 
pay  the  freight  for  their  country  working  to  move  more  of  their  scriptions, — ‘in  fact,  at  our  present 
cousins.  “The  lowly  nickel,  col-  mid-summer  expirations  to  January  rates,  we  are  at  least  saving  money 
lected  by  the  week,  has  been  the  1st  dates  all  year  long.  They  are  whenever  our  mail  circulation 
victor  over  the  once  almighty  dol-  ‘pushing’  favorable  expiration  drops  a  few  copies.’ 
lar,  collected  by  the  year,”  he  dates.  “Willard  P.  Horsman,  circulation 

added.  “Once  a  year  Peoria  offers  a  manager,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan- 

Must  Have  Policy  special  Christmas  Bargain  Offer  to  tagraph,  informs  me  that  he  is  vi- 

Mr.  Keefe  explained,  at  the  out-  ""  regular  subscribers  as  well  as  tally  interested  in  mail  su^rip- 

fko*  new  subscribers.  Using  a  January  tions  since  13  of  his  total  sub- 

a  niihUch^r  M/antc  litc  mail  deadline  for  their  latest  offer  scription  list  is  in  this  class.  He 
ciJculation  to  do  for  him,  and  thi  does  not  believe  that  mail  sub- 

advertiser.  and  then  plan  accord-  «  -  ^wo  years  for 

’  Tih’ere  are  certain  unattractive  years  in  case  of 

features  to  mail  subscriptions,  he  ^  Loui^ille  (Ky.)  Courier-  economic  reverses  on  the  farm.  He 

said,  that  exert  certain  influences  Journal  and  Times  (am-pm).  Jas-  firmly  convinced  that  his  pre- 
Loll  xjfoii  per  E.  Rison,  circulation  manager,  sent  mail  rates  are  still  too  low. 

Their  basic  rate  is  $15.60  daily  a  They  are  $12.75  for  daily  and 
«tiihlv»rn  nnH  ViarH  tn  manaop  Vcar.  However  they  make  a  special  Sunday  and  $10.00  for  daily  only, 
“We’ll  aeree”  he  said  “that  we  offer  during  the  winter  in  comparison  to  $20.80  by  car- 

have  less  control  than  we  would  January  and  February,  rier.  He  believes  newspa^rs,  in 

like  to  have  over  their  distribuUon  This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  general,  will  increase  rates  not 


— costs  and  service.  Add  to  this,  •  •  u u  *  u-  u  .  n  .u 

some  kind  of  a  complex  that  prob^ 

ably  stems  from  the  thought  that  old  sub^ribers  can  way  around, 

we  were  enjoying  a  subsidy  from  enjoy  a  bigger  saving  than  a  new  Costs  Should  Guide 

the  government  (free  in  county),  P"^  ^  “Jess  Birks,  circulation  manager, 

dictating  a  low  rate  for  the  rural  $9.00  jxr  *nd  Cerfar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette,  has 

trade  and  one  can  begin  to  see  just  ^  ^Psenoer.  ,q  ‘increased  postage  has 

why  we  have  been  so  backward,  Has  Definite  Goal  been  a  factor  in  increasing  mail 

and  yes  even  awkward,  in  our  ap-  “Charles  Staab,  circulation  man-  prices  the  past  two  years.  The 
proach  to  this  problem.”  ager,  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  price  of  paper,  wages,  etc.,  also 


Kentucky  farmers  are  marketing  only  to  cover  postage  increa.ses 


why  we  have  been  so  backward, 
and  yes  even  awkward,  in  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem.” 


For  purposes  of  having  common  is  a  man  with  definite  ideas  on  have  been  factors.  Actually  the 


Urges  Religion 
In  Public  Schools 

Monroe,  La. 
The  Monroe  Morning  World 
ventured  out  on  a  controversial 
issue  Sunday,  Aug.  30  with  as 
editorial  that  criticized  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  religion  in  public  schools. 

Many  ministers  complimented 
the  editorial,  but  no  immediate 
reaction  was  received  from  school 
authorities.  Headed  “Bring  God 
Back  to  the  Classrooms,”  the  edi¬ 
torial  asked  “Have  schools  become 
so  modern  that  God  has  been  re¬ 
moved  from  the  classroom?” 

postage  increase  while  a  sizeable 
item  is  less  than  the  other  factors. 

1  do  believe  however  that  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  mention  the  postage 
increa.se  as  the  farmer  cannot 
blame  us  for  that.’ 

“He  also  feels  that  present  mail 
subscription  prices  would  not  be 
affected  by  unfavorable  farm 
prices.  His  guess  is  that  mail  prices 
would  remain  up,  and  a  loss  in 
circulation  sastained,  rather  than 
lowering  the  price  in  order  to 
maintain  circulation  figures. 

“Miles  Nelson,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Wausau  (Wis.)  Daily  Re¬ 
cord,  believes  that  the  cost  of  op¬ 
eration — npt  how  much  profit  can 
be  made  or  how  much  will  the 
subscriber  ‘stand’ — should  be  the 
basis  for  establishing  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates.  Mr.  Nelson  continues, 
saying:  ‘I  am  just  starting  a  system 
of  six  renewal  pieces,  including 
two  letters,  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
my  renewals  in  faster  and  more  of 
them.  I  know  already  that  I  am 
going  to  spend  more  money  to  get 
the  renewals  in  than  I  did  before. 

1  sent  out  one  renewal  notice 
with  a  return  envelope  before,  but 
with  six  going  out  (if  necessary) 
now  the  cost  per  renewal  will  go 
up.  Again  it  is  watch  your  cost- 
will  the  returns  justify  the  ex 
pense?’ 

“Art  Meyer,  circulation  man 
ager,  Clinton  (Iowa)  Herald,  fa 
vors  a  high  rate  structure  up  to 
the  annual  price  and  an  annual 
price  that  will  encourage  yearly 
payments.  He  believes  in  sampling, 
not  special  rates  for  promotional 
purposes,  except  when  going  into 
a  new  fringe  territory  for  intro¬ 
ductory  purposes. 

“Don  Bowker,  circulation  man 
ager,  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum,  states 
that  he  favors  a  high  basic  rate 
that  will  produce  a  profit.  On  the 
other  hand  he  feels  that  newspa 
pers  are  in  danger  of  pricing  them 
selves  out  of  the  mass  market.  He 
also  says  that  monthly  payment 
plans  will  become  more  and  more 
popular  as  the  rates  creep  upward. 

Ernie  Schwartz,  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register 
and  Tribune,  has  this  to  say:  ‘We 
figured  up  the  total  1952  circula¬ 
tion  revenue  for  each  of  our  divi¬ 
sions,  and  also  the  circulation  ex¬ 
penses,  and  charged  against  each 
[Continued  on  page  48) 
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7  Page-Ads  Per  Day 
jark  Store*s  25th  Year 


Inland  Ad  Rates 
Rise  3.5%  in  Year 


Newspaper  advertising  has  been  Mr.  Markowitz  said  that  the  creased  3.5%  during  the  preceding  i»icuia  utiivw, 

strong  ally  of  the  unique  and  stores’  advertising  success  is  based  12  months,  according  to  the  In- 


Chicago 

“Average  rates”  of  Inland  Daily 
Press  Association  members  in- 


Media  Trends 
Among  Topics 
At  ANA  Meet 


Media  trehds,  advertising  con- 


iighly  successful  merchandising  on  these  principles:  land’s  June  advertising  compari- 

policy’s  of  Alexander’s  Depart-  1 )  Complete  honesty  in  mer-  son.  Local  display  rates  showed  the  Jpchniques  o  increa^  H^tta-r 
nent  Stores.  Inc.,  of  the  Bronx  chandise  presentation  and  follow  .smallest  gain,  2.3% ;  national  rates  ®  .iKUvts 

ind  Westchester,  New  York,  which  up  in  the  store.  (Nothing  goes  into  increased  4%;  and  classified  4.3%.  ^  ^ 

lelped  send  this  three-unit  chain  the  paper  unless  it  meets  every  The  “average  rates”  compared  ®  ^  m 


outlook  for  television  and  basic 
techniques  to  increase  the  effec- 


kelped  send  this  three-unit  chain  the  paper  unless  it  meets  every  The  “average  rates”  comparer 
M  a  record  high  gross  volume  of  standard  of  quality,  and  there  is  a  were  the  “revenue  per  inch”  figure; 

I 54", 000,000  during  1952.  sufficient  quantity  to  cover  the  cus-  of  113  newspapers  included  in  th< 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Morris  J.  tomers’  response.  Comparative  Inland  study.  The  rate  is  deter 


.MV  avv.asc  . nual  meeting  of  the  Association  of 
were  the  revenue  per  inch  figures  ,  *  ?  .•  v-ij 

r  ,,,  •  1  j  j  •  .V  National  Advertisers  to  be  held  in 

inland  "S' T^e  '"rSels  iS"  Chicago’s  Hotel  Drake  Sept.  21-23. 

mined  bv  each  Darticioaline  oaoer  During  the  three-day  meeting. 


Jildrkowitz,  vicepresident  and  ad-  prices  are  used  consistently  to  de-  mined  by  each  participating  paper  During  the  three-day  meeting, 
jiertising  manager  of  Alexander’s,  substantial  savings,  but  they  by  dividing  revenue  for  each  clas-  atten^d  by  advertisers  and 

ivhich  begins  its  25th  anniversary  are  carefully  checked  and  very  sification  by  the  number  of  inches  invited  media  and 
Lilebration  this  week.  often  deliberately  understated.)  of  that  classification  published  dur-  ^n  C.  Duffy,  president,  BBD&O. 


vhich  begins  its  25th  anniversary 
Klebration  this  week. 

As  part  of  its  anniversary  cele- 
laiion.  the  store  chain  has 


2)  Use  simple  and  direct  words,  ing  the  period  covered. 


eliminate  any  word  or  phrase  cap- 


lljimched  a  program  of  institu-  of  niisinterpretation. 


The  most  significant  changes  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  group  with  circula- 


I  onal-merchandising  advertisments  dominating  space  in  tions  under  4,000.  Classified  rates 


(via  Henry  Bach  Associates)  which  circulation  newspapers.  (In 

"ill  include  as  many  as  27  full  ^'''•^ual  items  are  given  full  pages 
pages  of  advertising  in  a  single  day  ^  rarely  less  thai 

ij  the  newspapers  which  Alexan-  one-third  of  a  pag€- ) 
liar's  uses  rcgulurly  vJompicte  ruitn  in  tbc  cus 


will  present  a  analysis  of  the 
marked  changes  in  media  and  the 
growing  need  for  better  research. 
Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  president. 


have  gone  up  13.7%  in  this  group  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  will  de- 


dividual  items  are  given  full  pages,  since  June,  1952  and  are  31.4%  fine  today’s  opportunities  for  busi- 

half  pages,  and  rarely  less  than  above  their  June  1951  level.  Na-  ness  to  formulate  new  practices 

one-third  of  a  page.)  tional  Is  up  12.6%  over  ’52  and  and  policies  to  effect  greater  biwi- 

4)  Complete  faith  in  the  cus-  17.8%  over  ’51.  ness  .statesmanship  and  to  mini- 


tional  Is  up  12.6%  over  ’52  and  and  policies  to  effect  greater  biwi- 
17.8%  over  ’51.  ness  .statesmanship  and  to  mini- 


The  advertising  executive  said  ability  to  judge  values  and  ■■ 

"ji  last  year  Alexander’s  bought  in  her  knowledge  of  merchandise,  more  than  100  buyers  v 
1.234,83  3  lines  of  advertising  in  sp^ial  sales,  but  always  entire  advertising  program. 


17.8%  over  ’51.  ness  .statesmanship  and  to  mini- 

-  I  ■  mize  complacency  and  other  un- 

orf  more  than  100  buyers  with  the  thinking. 


New  York  City  and  Westchester  bargains.  (Merchandise  goes  on 


newspapiers  at  a  cost  of  more  than  fbe  day  the  ad  appears.)  jylj  closest  teamwork  I  have  meeting  at  which  the  Honoraoie 

S'lOO.OOO.  b)  Use  photographs  in  the  ads  ^ver  seen  in  any  department  store,”  Sherman  Adams,  assistant  to  Pres- 

“When  George  Farkas,  founder  whenever  possible  to  eliminate  any  jjg  said.  “Our  ads  are  hammered  ident  Eisenhower,  will  deliver  the 

jid  president  of  Alexander’s,  Pos'vibility  of  misrepresentation.  Qyj  },glp  stores’  luncheon  address. 


tire  advertising  program.  A  special  feature  will  be  the 

“Our  advertising  success  is  a  re-  luncheon  on  the  final  day  of  the 
suit  of  the  closest  teamwork  I  have  meeting  at  which  the  Honorable 


president  of  Alexander’s,  Possibility  of  misrepresentation. 


opened  the  doors  of  his  small  shop  Alexander’s  policy  of  no  special  top  executives,  including  Mr.  Far- 
j:  Third  Avenue  and  152nd  Street,  sales  but  “always  bargains,”,”  Mr.  kas,  Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Louis  Schwa- 
liic  Bronx.  25  years  ago,”  Mr.  Mar-  Markowitz  continued,  has  helped  dron,  the  store  manager, 
lowitz  recalled,  “the  store’s  success  immeasurably  in  building  the  Mr.  Markowitz  has  been  the 
»as  accelerated  by  a  l.OOO-line  ad  stores’  tremendous  volume,  which  only  advertising  director  in  the 
the  old  Bronx  Home  News.  Mr.  is  probably  the  largest  in  ready-to-  store’s  25-year  history.  He  began 


Richfield  in  Dailies 
For  'Local  Impact' 


I  Farkas  had  complete  faith  in  news-  wear  category  of  any  store  in  New  his  career  as  a  cartoonist,  but 
paper  advertising  then,  and  his  re-  York’s  metropolitan  area.  The  switched  to  advertising  after  two  »:i  „,:ii  Kn>aV 

lance  on  newspapers  has  never  stores  sell  no  hard  goods,  concen-  years.  His  first  connection  with  Fastpm 

savered.  Since  that  first  ad  the  trating  all  their  efforts  on  ready-  Alexander’s  was  as  head  of  the  ^  n  pi 

wginal  store  has  been  enlarged  on  to-wear  merchandise.  Mark-O’  Service,  a  small  adver-  ,  ®  ni 

3  occasions.  The  main  store  has  “All  we  do  is  give  the  facts,”  Mr.  tising  agency  which  handled  the  “  ’  rui 

fivp  ...i,ii.:,>„.  o  kio  the  Richfield  Oil  Corporation  of 


An  intensive  newspaper  adver- 


"id  five  additions,  with  a  sixth  ad-  Markowitz  explained,  “and  let  the  store’s  account.  He  liquidated  his 
4'Jon  now  under  construction,  and  customers  see  for  themselves.  We  agency  about  20  years  ago  to  join 
>4  Westchester  store  has  been  ex-  don’t  have  to  say  we  are  under-  the  store’s  executive  staff,  and  10 
snded  three  times  although  it  is  in  selling  any  other  store.  The  cus-  years  ago  he  was  elected  a  vice¬ 
operation  only  two  years.  tomers  catch  on  soon  enough,  and  president  and  a  member  of  the 

"This  growth  would  not  have  the  30,(X)0,000  individual  sales  a  board  of  directors. 

I'een  possible  without  the  ability  year  are  proof  that  the  customer  ■ 

to  tell  our  story  in  strong,  clear,  has  seen,  compared,  and  then  puil/r  TnmiivAr  MrrUae 
dramatic,  merchandising  messages  bou^t  at  Alexander’s.”  .  luKes 

to  the  millions  of  people  who  read  With  the  stores  geared  to  retail  Ad  Staff  Appointments 
|the  metropolitan  newspapers  daily,  mass  distribution  of  fashions,  most  Philadelphia 

localise  newspapers  are  the  most  of  its  advertising  schedule  is  con-  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 

IKonomical  form  of  advertising,  we  centrated  in  the  mass  circulation  announced  two  changes  in  its  ad- 
have  been  able  to  give  our  custom-  tabloids  of  New  York  City,  al-  vertising  staff,  effective  Sept.  15. 

some  of  the  best  values  in  though  the  standard-size  newspa-  Armin  J.  Richter  will  be  trans- 


siorcs  accuuiu  rre  nqu.uaicu  nis  ^  P3„. 

agency  about  20  years  ago  to  join 

the  stores  executive  staff  and _  10  ^ 


Phila.  Inquirer  Makes 
Ad  Staff  Appointments 


The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  has 


rrs  some  of  the  best  values  in 


iiiuuKii  me  .tidMuaiu-Mz.c  iicwsua-  Armin  J.  Richter  will  be  trans-  •. .■ _ u  Ai. 

pers,_ specifically  the  numbers  of  ferred  to  the  Detroit  offices  of  re- 


South  Carolina, 
mner  of  liic  't'u  • 

The  campaign  (via  Morey. 

Humm  &  Johustone)  will  follow 
through  on  the  company’s  Spring- 
Makes  Summer  advertising  program  with 
>intmonle  1.000,  640  and  360-line  ads  from 

Pi?iSelphia  December,  Mr. 

,  •  Poliak  declared. 

Inquirer  has  added  that  newspapers  were 

Is  ■  '^'ected  for  the  campaign  “be- 
^^•11  W  ■ .  ■  cause  Richfield  markets  exclu- 


He  gave  substantial  credit  to  the  Macy  newspaper  chain  in  George  S.  Dix,  exclusive  Inquirer 
(Alexander’s  policy  of  bargains  Westchester  County  are  not  over-  advertising  representative.  Mr. 
tvery  day  for  a  good  part  of  the  looked.  “Media  Records”  repwts  Richter,  a  member  of  the  In- 
*lfpartment  stores’  success.  In  fact,  that  Alexander’s  used  419,933  lines  quirer’s  national  advertising  de- 
stores  have  adopted  as  the  new  of  display  advertising  in  the  New  partment,  handled  automobile  ac- 


tributors  and  achieves  best  re¬ 
sults  through  controlled  local  im¬ 
pact.” 


k institutional  theme,  “Alexander’s —  York  Daily  News,  which  has  the  counts  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 


lust  Buzzin’  With  Bargains.”  This  largest  newspaper  circulation  in  the  He  has  been  with  the  newspaper 


I  vill  be  the  basis  of  newspaper  ads.  United  States.  since  1942.  with  the  Westchester  County 

inside  store  displays  and  a  small  Mr.  Markowitz  praised  R.  Duffy  Replacing  Mr.  Richter  is  Rich-  Newspaper  Group,  is  now  on  the 
*®®tuit  of  16-color  outdoor  poster  Lewis,  vicepresident  and  general  ard  1.  Krug,  presently  publications  New  York  sales  staff  of  Shannon 
“li'ertising  to  promote  the  25th  merchandising  manager  of  AlexM-  account  man  in  the  national  adver-  &  Associates,  Inc.,  newspaper  pub- 

inniversary.  der’s.  for  coordinating  the  activities  tising  department.  lishers’  representatives. 
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"'side  store  displays  and  a  small 
of  16-color  outdoor  poster 


Mt.  Markowitz  praised  R.  Duffy 


Hickey  to  Shannon 

Cornelius  J.  Hickey,  formerly 
with  t  h  e  Westchester  County 


\ 
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Univac  Aids  Newspapers 
To  Improve  Timing  of  Ads 


Univac — Remington  Rand's  elec 


advertising  bid  stronger  and  ing  a  few  years  over  this  petii 

riCWSpoper  at  the  same  time  have  it  cost  less,  because  of  merchandise  shoiiai 

Named  the  first  service  of  its  or  scarC'buying  waevs. 

-  kind  ever  made  available  to  mer-  “Univac’s  calculations  sifted) 

CWSPCLPdrS  chants  by  any  advertising  medium,  partment  store  sales  pattemsHi 
•  •  the  new  presentation  graphically  partment  by  department — oveii 

j  ^  A  J ^  relates  how  groups  of  people  and  entire  twelve-year  period  thro® 

Pm  ^\CLS  entire  markets  buy  merchandise  a  series  of  ‘least  square  trend  lii 

®  seasonally — on  a  national  and  re-  computations  which  produced 

ties,”  issued  this  week  by  the  Bu-  gional  basis,  and  in  the  whole  mathematical  distillation  of  a 


tronic  brain  which  predicted  Presi-  reau  to  its  approximately  1,000  store,  in  various  departments,  and  month’s  most  nearly  normal  cod 


dent  Eisenhower’s  landslide  victory  member  newspapers,  and  now 
within  four  electoral  votes  —  this  available  to  retailers  through  them 


at  commodity  levels. 

On  the  basis  of  the  buying  be- 


bution  of  total  annual  sales. 
‘‘For  instance,  January  accor^ 


week  laid  aside  its  dizzying  compu-  The  new  Annual  Time  Table  havior  of  masses  of  people  in  the  for  the  following  percentages 


tations  on  atomic  energy  and  other  contains  in  its  58  pages  a  com 
complex  scientific  and  business  plete  report  on  the  seasonal  con 


past,  the  presentation  points  to 
ways  in  which  retailers  can  time 


total  annual  sales  of  women’s) 
misses’  dresses  in  departra 


problems  to  deliver  a  series  of  fore-  sumer  buying  patterns  which  gov-  their  advertising  for  best  results  at  stores  over  the  period  from  194] 


casts  and  calculations  of  profound  emed  retail  sales  during  1952. 


lowest  cost  during  current  and  fu-  1952:  5.9,  6.4,  6.0,  6.3,  6.7,*' 

re  seasons.  7.1^  6.7  7.2  6.9  7.5  and  7.2  x 

New  Features  Listed  cent. 

Other  new  features  of  the  An-  “On  the  basis  of  these  percr 
aal  include:  ages  and  using  the  statistical  b 

1 )  A  special  ad  quiz  designed  mula  of  least  squares,  the  ti 


importance  to  U.  S.  businessmen — 
manufacturers  and  retailers  alike. 

In  what  is  believed  to  be  the  first 


Specifically,  data  in  the  Time  ture  seasons. 


Tables  include: 

1)  A  seasonal  breakdown  of 


New  Features  Listed 
Other  new  features  of  the  An- 


study  of  its  kind  ever  conducted  to  1952  sales  in  18  types  of  stores  and  nua,  include:  ages  and  using  the  statistical! 

aid  retailers  and  manufacturers  in  70  departments  in  department  j )  ^  special  ad  quiz  designed  mula  of  least  squares,  the 

planning  seasonal  sales  goals  and  stores,  in  terms  of  the  per  cent  of  jq  effectiveness  of  any  in-  tronic  computer  fixed  a  trend 

timing  advertising,  the  unit’s  5,000  annual  sales  contributed  by  each  dividual  merchant’s  advertising  for  January  which  when  proiec 

electronic  tubes  sifted  hundreds  of  month,  on  both  a  national  and  a  p^ed  a  percentage  of  annual  s 

facts  from  retail  sales  data  reported  regional  basis.  2)  A  calendar  of  selling  opportu-  in  January  of  1953.” 


by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  2  )  Breakdowns  showing  how  re- 
pin  down  trends  in  seasonal  buy-  tails  sales  of  various  commoditj 
ing  over  the  12-year  period  from  groups  were  divided  among  vari 


2  ) Breakdowns  showing  how  re-  cities  listing  the  traditional  mer- 
tails  sales  of  various  commodity  chandising  events  and  promotional 


mg  over  tne  iz-year  period  from  groups  were  aiviaed  among  van-  jates  which  offer  strong  merchan-  ^  ^ - „ 

1941-52.  The  lightning-fast  calcu-  ous  commodities  during  any  one  advertising  opportuni-  On  New  Contest  Cop] 

lator  also  projected  these  trends  to  month  of  1952.  jjgj  during  the  last  six  months  of  Newspapers  and  suppleme 

indicate  how  people  may  be  ex-  3)  Data  on  seasonal  fluctuations  ^953  ^he  entire  year  1954.  will  be  used  by  Kraft  Foods  C 
pected  to  buy  28  basic  lines  of  in  the  newspaper  advertising  of  91  3)  A  section  outlining  the  four  this  Fall  in  connection  with  a  a 

merchandise  in  the  nation’s  stores  key  commodities  during  1952,  jj^sic  steps  to  be  followed  by  re-  naming  contest  that  has  a  ti 

during  1954  providing  the  trends  which  in  turn  accurately  reflect  takers  in  achieving  better-timed,  way  appeal  with  a  double  set 

continue  and  barring  a  major  consumer  buying  patterns.  _,ore  nroductive  advertising.  prizes. 


Kraft  Using  Dailies 
On  New  Contest  Copy 

Newspapers  and  supplena 
will  be  used  by  Kraft  Foods  Cl 


3 )  A  section  outlining  the  four  this  Fall  in  connection  with  a  c 


Measures  Normal  Patterns 


pnzes. 

One  contest  is  for  consu 


conimue  ana  oarring  a  major  consumer  Duying  patterns.  jnore  productive  advertising.  prizes. 

change  in  the  economy  precipitated  Measures  Normal  Patterns  Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  One  contest  is  for  consume 

by  war  ot  an  abrupt  rwession.  Stressine  that  the  1954  oroiec-  Annual  is  the  effective  use  of  with  prizes  worth  $69,000;  i 

Univac  s  forecasted  1954  season-  .  subiect  to  manv  factors  bold-face  type  to  speed  reader  other  for  institutional  chefs  11 

I^SS  tsolati™  offt  "C;  equipped.  .0  weigh  wi,h  n,ath=ma,L-  .nKre«  m  the  vanous  «  a«  ^ 

nearly  normal”  scaconai  hnwino  cal  certainty,  Edward  H.  Burgeson,  commoaiiies  iisiea.  aaveri^a  ana  promoiea  via  w 

nearly  norm^  seasonal  buying  jj  j  e  R,,rpair<!  retail  de-  i  ino.  bam,  Louis  &  Brorby,  Inc,  C 

patterns  which  govern  retail  sales  <***^1°^  1  retail  ae  Computes  Trend  Lines  cage 

during  any  normal  year,  accord-  confirmed  the  mathematical  Tjje  first  prize  in  the  conso 

SaeJ.hVrh'hTrSu'Ji  r*  ST’S?- wt Vp.ie“ 

Adverha,„g,  ANPA.  and  Re^iag-  J'?  '.  =  late  , he nearly  nonpar  Ja^  SL''fr.h:’’^ar™ 


matical  isolation  of  the  ‘‘most  equippea  to  weign  wiin  mainemau- 
nearly  normal”  seasonal  buying  cd  certainty,  Edward  H.  Burgeson, 
patterns  which  govern  retail  sales  Bureaus  retail  de¬ 


commodities  listed. 

Computes  Trend  Lines 
Explaining  the  mathematical 


during  any  normal  year,  accord-  ^^^fi^med  the  mathematical  The  first  prize  in  the  con 

mg  to  a  joint  announcement  re-  f"  ®"®Y952  sales  dam  fn  tht  '"eth^s  used  by  Univac  to  fore-  competition  offers  a  new 
leased  this  week  by  the  Bureau  of  Vlf  cast  1954  seasonal  sales  and  iso-  -j-he  nerson  who  sunnlies  th 

Advertising,  ANPA,  and  Reming-  Time  Table  as  a  precise  “most  nearly  normal”  pat-  Kraft  Oil  “m 

ton  Rand,  Inc.,  makers  of  Univac.  n^easurement  of  the  most  nearly  seasonal  consumer  buying,  cake”  wins  a  1954  Ford  car 

The  announcement  marked  the  normal’  patterns  of  seasonal  cus-  w  iiuj.„econ  declared-  u 

first  use  o?re  mmionlfar^^^^^^^^  tomer _ buy ing_habi ts_  which  influ-  "^.^it^^fg^ne^ricepted  fact 


each  year  for  four  years,  the ' 
ner  turns  in  his  Ford  for  a  i 


tronic  computer  in  the  field  of  re-  during  any  normal  j^at  despite  the  severe  disturbances  of  "^the  'current  year. 


tailing. 

At  the  same  time,  analysis  of  the 
massive,  room  -  sized  computer’s 


.  t  -»-■  -T-  1-1  produced  in  the  American  econ-  .  u  j  i 

“The  Annual  Time  Table  thus  ^  ^y  war  and  defense  produc-  scheduled  heai^  ^ 

serves  individual  businesses  as  a  tion,  scarcities  of  merchandise,  and  vfrtismg  in  newspa^rs  and  s 


iiiuooivvr,  ivrvaiii  •  CAIlllUUlCl  S  ••  •  ticiu,  dvaiviiivo  v/i.  oasu  -  _  ^  •  i  j*  ^  1^- J 

calculations  indicated  that  seasonal  preliminary  guide  si^aling  the  sea-  scare  buying  sprees  of  1950  Plen^nts,  melting  four^olorj 
buying  patterns  during  1954  will  sonal  rise  and  fall  of  opportunities  1951,  seasonal  month-to-  American  Weekly.  This  m 

duplicate -in  most  cases  with  to  sell  speofic  kinds  of  merchan-  month  purchases  by  consumers  in  Me  and  the  independent  j 
variations  of  only  a  fraction  of  a  demonstrates  how  a  ^ave  varied  September  4 

percentage  point — those  which  pre-  ®  records  can  be  yej.y  narrow  limits  from  ^tober. 

vailed  during  1952.  °  anticipate  normal  season-  y^^^  . 

“This  close  parallel  establishes  ^  “For  instance,  the  seasonal  pat-  $7-Million  Co-Op  Au 


“This  close  parallel  establishes  pattern  reflating  local  “Por  instance,  the  seasonal  pat-  $7-Million  Co-Op  Ad 

1952  retail  sales  patterns,  as  is  conditions  and  buying  behavior,  department  store  sales  Budaet  for  Plymouth 

loe.  It  becomes  one  of  the  most  lor  riymouiu 


shown  in  the  newly  released  1953-  .  becomes  one  or  ine  mi»i  during  the  12  years  from  1941-52  p  ^  is-vJ 

54  edition  of  the  Bureau’s ‘Annual  important  services  ever  made  avail-  flu^mated  less  than  two  per  cent  u  Jnrv  Ptvml  h 
Time  Table  of  Retail  Opportuni-  f  manufac  urers  and  retailers  ^^^^dng  ^  ^ ^  S 

ties,’  as  a  highly  dependable  yard-  correcting  the  faulty  tim-  ^he  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  re-  In  T S 

stick  for  manufacturers  and  retail-  advertising  tha  is  eprenfly  350  department  ft.nf  ^  ^ 

ers  in  planning  advertising  pro-  costing  millions  of  dollps  in  addi-  Stores  which  transact  more  than  50  f  . 


ii  occomes  one  oi  u.c  j2  ^s  from  1941-52 

important  services  ever  made  avail-  fly^mlted  less  than  two  per  cent 
able  to  manufac  pers  and  retailers  accordng 

for  ure  in  correcting  the_  faulty  tim-  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s  re¬ 


grams,”  the  Bureau  declared. 

The  Bureau’s  statement  accom¬ 
panied  the  opening  this  week  of  the 


tional  sales  and  profits.” 

Story  of  Customers 
The  new  Annual  Time  Table  al- 


per  cent  of  total  department  store 
volume.” 


Total  will  be  in  excess  of  $7.0W| 
000  and  will  be  spent  to  sa 


panied  the  opening  this  week  of  the  The  new  Annual  Time  Table  al-  Pointing  out  that  seasonal  sales  *cy  beginning  the  ro 

second  year  of  a  mounting  drive  so  features  a  presentation  designed  in  department  store  accurately  re-  ^  j  ^  «£ 

by  daily  newspapers  to  help  retail-  to  focus  the  attention  of  retailers  fleet  seasonal  fluctuations  in  sales  scheduled  to  unveil  its  1954 
ers  increase  profits  and  cut  costs  on  the  fundamentals  and  me-  in  other  types  of  stores  carrying  «'s- 

through  advertising  better  timed  to  dianics  of  timing  advertising  for  the  same  merchandise,  Mr.  Burge-  Plymouth,  which  currently  » 
match  periods  of  peak  consumer  high  turnover  operation  at  full  son  continued:  counts  for  about  50  per  cent' 

buying.  mark-up  and  maximum  profits.  “While  seasonal  sales  in  depart-  Chrysler’s  total  sales  and  holds  n 

Intensification  of  the  drive  was  Entitled:  “Why  Take  a  Chance  ment  stores  on  a  total  store  basis  3  spot  in  auto  sales,  is  said  M 
signaled  with  the  unveiling  of  the  When  You  Can  Take  a  Profit?”,  have  fluctuated  so  little,  sales  in  gunning  actively  for  No.  2  posif 
1953-54  edition  of  the  “Annual  the  presentation  demonstrates  step-  some  individual  departments  have  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  handles  the 
Time  Table  of  Retail  Opportuni-  toy-step  how  retailers  can  make  varied  by  larger  percentages  dur-  mouth  account. 


mouth  account. 
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3  BULL’S-EYES 
IN  1  TARGET 

IN  THE 

(iREATI-R  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET* 

You  don't  hove  to  be  a  deodeye  to  score  in  these 
ports,  podner.  Tell  your  story  in  The  Evening 
Bulletin— you  can't  miss! 

In  the  Greafer  Philadelphia  Market 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper 

with  the  largest  circulation 


:|C  Sometimas  called  "Delaware  Valley,"  "The  Workshop 
^  the  World, "and  "The  New  Eastern  Industrial  Metropolis." 
Whichever  you  like,  ifs  stilt  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Market  and  The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper 
With  thf  largest  circulatioOe 


BULL’S-EYE  ^1 
PHILADELPHII  CITY  (t  county) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with  the 
largest  circulation - read  by  72%  of  families 


47%  of  population 

37%  of  new  capital  expenditures 


31%  of  retail  soles 


BULL’S-EYE  n 

PHILADELPHIA  METROPOLITAN  AREA  (8  counties) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with  the 
largest  circulation - read  by  62%  of  families 

83%  of  population  80%  of  retail  soles 

88%  of  new  capital  expenditures* 


BULL’S-EYE  "^3 

PHILADELPHIA  TRADING  AREA  (14  counties) 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  the  daily  newspaper  with  the 
largest  circulation - read  by  55%  of  families 

100%  of  population,  new  capital 
expenditures,  retail  sales 


In  Philadelphia 

nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


Advertising  OfRees;  Philadelphia,  Filbert  t  Juniper  Sts.; 
New  York,  28S  Madison  Ava.;  Chicago,  520  N.  Michigan  Ava. 
Representatives:  Sawyer  Ferguson  Walker  Company 
in  Detroit  •  Atlanta  •  Los  Angeles  •  Sen  Francisco 
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A  *900 

MILLION 

DOLLAR 

MARKET 

WITH 

99.5« 

COVERAGE 


Thru  the 


There's  no  other  me¬ 
dium  or  combination 
of  medio  that  ofFers 
so  much  for  so  little. 

John  S.  Knight,  Publisher 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Wrong  Number  in  Ad 
Turned  Into  Good  Will 


A  WRONG  telephone  number  in 
newspaper  ad — particularly  in  a 
full  page — usually  causes  trouble 
and  ill  will  for  everybody  con¬ 
cerned.  But  when  this  happened 
recently  in  an  ad  of  Price’s,  Inc., 
Norfolk,  Va.,  appliance  retailer, 
the  error  was  turned  into  a  good 
will  booster. 

The  wrong  number,  which  ap¬ 
peared  through  a  typographical 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


error,  was  printed  in  a  full  page  ad 
of  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian- 
Pilot,  promoting  the  conversion  of 
television  sets  to  UHF.  Although 
the  ad  listed  Price’s  number  cor¬ 
rectly  in  one  place,  in  another  the 
number  of  a  Norfolk  housewife 
was  given. 

Mrs.  Nancy  E.  Madison,  whose 
number  was  printed  inadvert¬ 
ently,  said  her  phone  started  ring¬ 
ing  at  8  o’clock  in  the  morning — 
before  she  had  even  gotten  out  of 
bed.  From  then  until  6  p.m.,  when 
she  went  out  for  the  evening,  her 
telephone  rang  almost  continu¬ 
ously. 

The  first  few  times  that  callers 
asked  for  Price’s  and  inquired 
about  UHF  sets,  Mrs.  Madison 
said  she  just  thought  they  had 
made  mistakes  in  dialing.  But 
when  the  calls  mounted  into  the 
20’s,  she  figured  something  must 
have  been  wrong.  About  that  time, 
one  of  the  callers  told  Mrs.  Madi- 
her  number  was  listed  in  the 
ad,  and  when  she  looked  it  up, 
sure  enough,  it  was.  The  ad  car¬ 
ried  the  retailer’s  phone  number 
in  two  places — one  correctly  and 
one  of  Mrs.  Madison’s  number. 
However,  Mrs.  Madison  was  sure 
nobody  saw  the  correct  number. 

Steady  Run  of  Calls 
Actually,  E.  L.  Capps,  general 
manager  of  Price’s  21st  Street 
store,  said  the  company  received 
approximately  200  calls  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  ad — about  half  relayed 


when,  unexpectedly,  Mr.  Capps 
presented  her,  as  a  token  of  apol¬ 
ogy  for  the  inconvenience  caused 
her,  with  a  UHF  unit  and  outside 
antenna,  valued  at  $85.  Price’s 
will  install  the  equipment  to  the 
television  set  which  Mrs.  Madison 
purchased  from  the  firm. 

“The  mistake  certainly  proved 
one  thing,”  Mr.  Capps  said.  “The 
people  are  really  reading  our  ads.” 

Gemex  Offers  Retailers 
Free  Newspaper  Mats 

Dealer  sales-help  is  being  of¬ 
fered  to  Gemex  retailers  in  the 
form  of  free  advertising  mats  as 
the  latest  addition  in  the  expanded 
Gemex  merchandising  program  to 
provide  dealers  with  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  sales  tools. 

Mats  (via  BBD&O)  are  available 
for  both  the  promotional  credit 
jeweler  and  the  independent  cash 
dealer.  Additionally,  drop-ins  of 
individual  watch  bands  give  the 
mats  greater  flexibility.  The  drop- 
ins  can  be  substituted  for  the  styles 
included  in  the  advertisements  or 
used  separately  in  those  prepared 
by  the  retailers. 

These  advertisements  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  wide  range  of  sizes 
from  1  column  x  5  inches  to  2 
column  X  10  inches.  The  art  work 
for  the  mats  was  done  especially 
for  newspaper  reproduction. 

“This  new  mat  service,”  said 
Carl  Lichtenfels,  Gemex  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  “is  the  result  of 
dealer  request.  More  retailers  are 
running  advertisements  on  Gemex 
bands  since  we  began  advertising 
on  nationwide  television  and  we 
are  now  the  fastest  growing  con¬ 
cern  in  the  industry.” 

Gemex  is  continuing  coast-to- 
coast  TV  advertising  this  Fall. 

The  free  mats  are  available  from 
the  Gemex  Company,  1200  Com¬ 
merce  Street,  Union,  N.  J. 


Advertiser  Jailed 

bull  oi  me  aa — aooui  naii  reiayeo  p  UT'J'  D  T* 
through  Mrs.  Madison  and  half  F  OF"  iliainQ  trOllCy 


from  persons  calling  the  right  num¬ 
ber  in  the  first  place.  All  day  long, 
Mrs.  Madison  explained  that  she 
was  not  Price’s  and  furnished  the 
callers  with  the  correct  number. 
At  noon,  Capps  sent  a  man  to  her 
house  to  relieve  her  of  the  burden 
of  answering  her  telephone,  but 
after  half  an  hour  she  told  the 
man  she  would  take  the  calls  and 
that  he  didn’t  need  to  stay. 

Because  of  the  error,  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the 
Virginian-Pilot,  ran  a  quarter  page 
UHF  ad  for  Price’s  free  of  charge 
the  day  after  the  wrong  number’ 
ad  appeared. 

A  feeling  of  genuine  good  will 
was  created  with  Mrs.  Madison 


Washington 

Convicted  of  false  advertising,  a 
businessman  who  offered  sewing 
machines  which  cost  him  $32  each 
for  $19.95  each  has  been  fined 
$100  and  sentenced  to  jail  for  five 
days  by  a  Hyattsville,  Md.  magis¬ 
trate. 

Zivian  J.  Sivchev  ran  the  ad  in 
a  Washington  newspaper.  A  pros¬ 
pective  customer  found  he  could 
have  the  machine  at  the  advertised 
price  only  by  signing  a  service  pol¬ 
icy  agreeing  to  pay  $1.50  monthly 
for  one  year. 

The  advertisement  had  men¬ 
tioned  a  25-year  guarantee;  said 
nothing  about  the  service  policy. 


TV  and  Dial 
Phones  Bring 
Special  Ads 

Chico,  Calif, 

A  publisher’s  alertness  to 
every  phase  of  the  developing 
“Mid  Valley”  area  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  both  television 
and  dial  telephone  special  sections 
by  the  Chico  Enterprise-Record 
within  recent  weeks. 

Local  business  and  professional 
concerns  placed  395  separate  ads, 
each  1%  by  2  inches,  in  a  tab¬ 
loid  directory  providing  the  new 
numbers  resultant  from  the  dial 
changeover.  The  12-page  tabloid 
appeared  simultaneously  with  the 
phone  system  transition.  Special 
advertising  and  news  also  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  main  section  of  this 
mid-August  issue. 

Television’s  advent  at  the 
month’s  end  was  heralded  by  a 
special  10-page  section.  The  station 
was  the  first  to  go  into  operation 
in  California  north  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

A.  W.  Bramwell,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  ruefully  admits  he  was 
somewhat  abashed  to  find  news¬ 
room  workers  more  eager  to  write 
up  television  than  the  new  Enter¬ 
prise-Record  press.  This,  he  de¬ 
cided  without  malice,  was  merely 
evidence  that  TV  is  news. 

“We  cover  television  news  but 
we  do  not  promote  TV,”  empha¬ 
sized  W.  N.  Lee,  managing  editor. 
As  an  example,  he  reported  a  bit 
of  difficulty  with  local  station  re¬ 
presentatives  who  were  eager  to 
present  a  detailed  TV  circulation 
description  in  a  news  story.  He 
made  his  point  by  asking  if  tele¬ 
vision  planned  to  do  a  similar  job 
for  the  newspaper’s  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Amid  community  promotions, 
the  Enterprise-Record  continues  to 
merchandise  itself.  Plant  visitors 
receive  a  two-page  lithographed 
sheet  giving  the  paper’s  story  in 
photo  and  cartoon. 

The  Enterprise-Record  is  a  mer 
ger  of  morning  and  evening  dailies 
effected  in  December,  1948.  Its  goal 
since  has  been  to  prove  by  pro¬ 
motion  and  by  product  that  con 
centrated  effort  on  one  edition 
produces  a  better  paper. 

A  new  plant  and  a  new  press  are 
among  moves  used  to  pace  the 
community’s  growth  within  recent 
years.  Mr.  Lee  himself  is  a  post¬ 
war  arrival.  He  came  here  from 
the  Scottshluff  (Neb.)  Star-Herald 
and  before  military  service  was  on 
the  McCook  (Neb.)  Gazette. 


Campbell  Joins  Katz 

The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  national 
advertising  representatives,  an¬ 
nounces  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Campbell  to  the  sales  staff 
of  its  Kansas  City  office,  effective 
Sept.  8.  Mr.  Campbell  joins  Katz 
from  the  Kansas  City  Star  whew 
he  was  a  member  of  the  advertis¬ 
ing  staff. 


FniTOn  X.  PITRITFHF 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2- 

to  get  a  lap  ahead! 

No  single  daily  newspaper  reaches 
even  half  your  Chicago-area  pros¬ 
pects.  It  takes  Two.  For  greatest 
unduplicated  coverage,  one  must 
be  the . . . 


CHICAGO 

SUN-TIMES 

21 1  W.  Wackar  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE 
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IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

CONNECTICUT  IS  FIRST  IN 

PER  CAPITA  INCOME 

New  Department  of  Commerce  figures  show 
that  Connecticut’s  S2080  per  person  leads 
New  England,  and  is  fourth  in  the  entire 
country.  The  Courant  covers  half  of  Con¬ 
necticut.  The  Courant  gets  quick  results. 

The  Courant  is  the  place  for  your  test  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  your  regular  schedules. 

LINEAGE  GAIN 

In  the  first  7  months  of  1953,  Courant  adver¬ 
tising  lineage  is  1,181,741  lines  ahead  of  the 
same  seven  months  in  1952. 

HARTFORD  MORNING  COURANT  FIRST 

IN  DAILY  PAPER  CIRCULATION  GAIN 

4924  gain*  leads  all  New  England  morning 
and  evening  papers,  except  nationally  circu¬ 
lated  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

HARTFORD  SUNDAY  COURANT  FIRST 

IN  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION  GAIN 

5936  gain*  leads  all  New  England  Sunday 
papers. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPER  IN 
NEW  ENGLAND'S  MOST 
PROSPEROUS  MARKET 

Ikftfotd 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  GILMAN,  NICOLL  AND  RUTHMAN 

Based  on  Editor  &  Publisher  survey 
for  period  ending  March  31,  1953. 
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AFA's  5-Point 
Program  Sent 
To  Members 

A  five-point  recommended  pro¬ 
gram  for  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  advertising  clubs,  centered 
about  its  continuing  effort  to  foster 
better  public  understanding  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  improve  standards 
of  good  taste  and  believability 
within  advertising’s  ranks,  is  being 
sent  by  the  AFA  to  over  1,200 
club  leaders  over  the  signatures  of 
four  association  vicepresidents. 

The  recommending  officers  are: 
Mabel  S.  Obenchain,  Famous  Fea¬ 
tures,  Chicago,  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Women’s  Advertising 
Clubs;  Dale  C.  Rogers,  Mid-Conti¬ 
nent  Petroleum  Corp.,  Tulsa, 
chairman  of  Council  on  Advertis¬ 
ing  Clubs;  Mel  G.  Grinspan,  Black 
&  White  Stores,  Memphis,  vice 
chairman,  and  Ellis  S.  Perlman, 
Coleman  Todd  &  Associates, 
Mansfield,  vice  chairman. 

Pointing  out  that  they  are  all 
working  members  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  business,  and,  therefore,  have 
a  large  stake  in  its  welfare,  the 
four  vicepresidents  urged  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  complete  cooperation 
with  the  five  objectives  of  the 
Federation  during  the  coming  club 
year. 

Five  Objectives 

First  projects  recommended  for 
the  year  was  the  renewal  of  the 
campaign  for  a  Better  Understand¬ 
ing  of  Advertising,  which  will  be 
launched  by  AFA  around  October 
15.  Educational  material  in  the 
form  of  advertisements  and  scripts 
has  been  prepared  for  all  media, 
and  the  urgent  need  for  help  from 
the  clubs  in  promoting  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  stressed.  The  campaign 
also  includes  television  material 
for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Joint  promotion  of  the  National 
Advertising  Week  on  February  14- 
20,  1954,  with  the  Advertising  As¬ 
sociation  of  the  West  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  officers.  Dramatic 
tie-ins  with  advertisers  and  nation¬ 
al  media  are  planned  for  the  week. 

The  National  High  School  Essay 
contest  on  advertising,  sponsored 
by  AFA  for  the  eighth  consecutive 
year,  should  be  backed  by  every 
club,  the  vicepresidents  declared. 
More  than  250,000  students  have 
taken  part  in  this  contest  thus  far, 
and  it  is  considered  most  effective 
in  helping  to  break  down  student 
disbelief  in  advertising. 

The  officers  again  solicited  the 
support  of  advertising  clubs  for 
the  continuing  campaign  for  adver¬ 
tising  integrity  which  AFA 
launched  last  year.  A  charted  pro¬ 
gram  of  activities  for  clubs  in  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  objective  of  higher 
standards  in  advertising  is  being 
sent  to  the  clubs  now. 

Final  point  of  the  recommended 
program  was  AFA’s  continuing 


AFA  Still  Seeks 
Integrity  Symbol 

The  Advertising  Federation  of 
America  is  still  looking  for  that 
symbol-with-slogan  for  Integrity  in 
Advertising  which  it  offered  to  pay 
$100  for  last  year. 

Not  having  come  up  with  a 
satisfactory  answer,  AFA  this 
week  announced  a  new  contest  to 
end  on  May  15,  1954;  has  in¬ 
creased  the  cash  prize  to  $250  to 
stimulate  greater  interest. 

Contest  rules  have  been  p^^ 
pared  and  may  be  obtained  at  tht 
AFA  office,  330  West  42nd  Street 


vigilance  against  harmful  adver¬ 
tising  legislation  or  restrictioni 
The  program  is  made  doubly  ef¬ 
fective  by  the  close  cooperation 
between  ^e  Federation  and  clubs, 
the  officers  feel,  and  they  stated 
that  a  vigilant  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittee  in  each  club,  always  alert 
was  a  must  in  any  club  organi¬ 
zation. 

■ 

ABF  Has  Bibliography 
On  Motivation  Studies 

The  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  has  just  published  a  40- 
page  booklet  listing  a  representa¬ 
tive  selection  of  177  books,  articles 
and  pamphlets  on  the  subject  of 
motivation  research. 

Called  An  Introductory  Bibliog¬ 
raphy  of  Motivation  Research,  it  is 
the  first  in  a  series  of  reports  pr^ 
pared  under  the  supervision  of  the 
committee  on  motivation  research. 
Chairman  of  this  committee  is 
W.  H.  Wulfeck,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  William 
Esty  Co. 

Material  in  the  bibliography, 
which  is  comprehensive  though 
not  complete,  is  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  subject  classifications;  Basic 
Processes,  Applied  Psychology,  So¬ 
cial  Influences,  Research  Tech¬ 
niques — general  and  specific,  and 
Qualitative  Interviewing. 

Also  planned  by  the  committee 
are:  A  Guide  to  the  Language  of 
Dynamic  Psychology  as  Related  to 
Motivation  Research  and  a  Direc¬ 
tory  of  Motivation  Research  Spe¬ 
cialists. 

■ 

Beaumont  Enterprise 
Adds  Parade  Sept.  13 

The  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Sunday 
Enterprise  adds  Parade,  the  Sun¬ 
day  Picture  Magazine,  September 
13,  one  week  following  the  first 
distribution  of  Parade  by  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram  and 
the  Sunday  Courier  and  Pres 
(Evansville). 

The  Sunday  Enterprise  becomes 
the  39th  paper  distributing  Parade. 
With  this  added  paper.  Parade’s 
total  circulation  will  reach  a  new 
high  of  5,705,356. 

There  will  be  no  advertising 
rate  increase  through  1953. 
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AJi^HEN  advertisers  buy 
more  total  space  in 
The  Miami  Herald  than 
in  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  or  any 
other  morning  newspaper*, 
it’s  sure  proof  they’re 
profiting  mightily  from  ^ 
Florida’s  billion-plus 
Gold  Coast  market 
—  and  the  low-cost  coverage 


^he  iHiami  Herald 


. . .  why  don’t  you: 


*The  Miami  Herald  led  morning  newspapers  in  total  adver¬ 
tising  with  15,729,550  lines— 1st  6  mos.  1953,  Media  Records 


JOHN  $.  KNIGHT,  Publisher 


STORY.  BROOKS  R  FINLEY,  Notional  R«ps. 


Affiliotod  Stations  ••  WQAM,  WQMI-FM 
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WESTERN  NEW  YORK'S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 


sister  product,  the  new  Glamorent 
Citius-Pioduct  LQQ  Foam  Upholstery  Cleaner.  Ads 

Uiie>  'M/-rr^nr,i-ne:^  SrJe-  ^  one-fifth  page  in  size  and 

iillS  lyiU^yUZlIlG  ^suS  in  two  colors  in  most  of  the  newv  ' 
Lakeland,  Fla. — ^The  Florida  papers  on  the  schedule.  Each 
Citrus  Commission  has  postponed  newspaper  will  run  two  ads  ap- 
advertising  slated  for  national  ma-  proximately  a  month  apart,  some 
gazines  for  September,  October,  in  September  and  October,  otben 
and  part  of  November.  Ad  sched-  in  October  and  November.  The 
ules  in  newspapers  are  not  affected,  schedule  includes  syndicated  sup- 
Scheduled  ads  in  the  Satevepost,  plements  and  independent  maga 
Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  Life  zine  sections, 
magazines  were  postponed.  Tern-  Glamorene  executives  point  ou: 
porary  shortages  of  processed  ci-  that  the  campaign  is  designed  to 
trus  products  led  to  the  curtail-  provide  intensive  IcKal  consumer 
ment  of  the  ad  program.  coverage  and  to  maintain  aud 

-  build  further  the  “excellent  deak: 

zyme  tooth-pastes  was  announced  support”  the  product  has  achieved, 
last  week  by  E.  Lloyd  Bernegger, 

vicepresident  in  charge  of  sales.  Northazn  Warren  to  Debut 
A  powerful  advertising  campaign  Chip  Pruf  Nail  Polish 
(Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  &  Shen-  Extensive  ad  program  will  be 
field)  will  feature  WD-9,  a  new  launched  by  Northam  Warrei 

anti-enzyme  ingredient  in  Ipana  Corp..  Stamford,  Conn.,  manufac- 
and  Ipana  A  C.  turers  of  Cutex  nail  polish  and  lip- 

In  addition  to  national  maga-  stick  to  promote  the  new  Chip 

zines  and  network  TV,  B-M  is  pruf  Cutex  nail  poli.sh. 
using  1,200-line  ads  in  46  daily  t  j-  j  -i  j 

newspapers  with  a  total  circulation  newspapers  and 

of  16,0^,000,  four^olor,  half-  ^omen  s  magaz.^s  will  announce 
page  ads  in  80  Sunday  ne;spaper  Promotion  beginning  with  a 
^  two<olor,  half-page  in  Life  mag 
comic  sections,  and  halt-page  m-  .  e  .  -»o  n  .• 

sertions  in  32  newsoaoer  Sundav  September  28.  Promotion 

J  ^  feature  a  free  bottle  of  Chip 

magaz me  supplements  -  bringing  ^  J. 

niooono  circulation  to  ,ar  59c  Stay  Fast  Cutex  lipstick 
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Conoco  Schedules  1,000 
Newspapers  for  TCP  Gas 


A  MiLLiON-DOLLAR  advertising  “As  usual,  newspapers  are  carry- 
campaign  to  introduce  Continental  ing  the  heaviest  load  in  Continent- 
Oil  Company's  new  Conoco  Supner  al’s  intensified  advertising  cam- 
gasoline  with  TCP.  described  as  paign  to  help  launch  our  new 
“the  biggest  improvement  in  gas-  Conoco  Sugier  gasoline,”  Mr.  Ken- 
oline  in  31  years.”  is  being  nedy  said.  Conoco  is  using  ads  in 
launched  thi.s  week  as  Conoco's  more  than  1,000  weekly  and  daily 
new  premium  fuel  goes  on  sale  at  newspapers  with  a  combined  cir- 

culation  of  11,500,000  in  addition 
to  .spxjt  radio  announcements  on  98 
stations  in  56  cities;  television  com¬ 
mercials  on  21  TV  stations  in  14 
cities,  and  5,350  outdoor  posters 
in  1,217  communities.” 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 


8.500  Conoco  service  stations  and 
other  outlets  in  23  states. 

TCP,  the  additive  that  gives  car 
engines  more  gxjwer  and  greater 
fuel  mileage  is  being  added  to 
Conoco's  new  gasoline  by  sgiecial 
arrangement  with  Shell  Oil  Com¬ 
pany.  it  was  revealed  by  Harry  J. 
Kennedy,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  marketing. 


^Afrite  for  Your  Copy ! 


THIS  BOOK  GIVES  YOU  THE 
COMPLETE  STORY  IN  PICTURES 
AND  FIGURES  OF  NEW  YORK 
STATE’S  2nd  LARGEST  MARKET 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 

Editor  and  Publishor 


KELLY-SMITH  CO. 

Notionol  Roproftofilotivot 


goes  trucks’  accident  ratio  for  4th  straight  year! 

The  1953  edition  of  Accident  for  the  fovurth  straight  year. 

Facts,  just  released  by  the  Na-  The  table  below  shows  clearly  that  trucks 
tional  Safety  Coimcil,  analyzes  now  have  a  better  safety  record  than  automo- 
accidents  in  terms  of  vehicle  biles.  Particularly  significant  is  this  record  when 

registrations.  Out  of  the  total  you  realize  that  trucks  have  greater  exposure  to 

number  of  vehicles  involved  in  accidents,  because  they  average  greater  mileage 
accidents,  the  relative  number  of  trucks  declined  per  year  than  do  passenger  cars. 

TABLE:  ACCIDENTS  vs.  REGISTRATIONS 


TRUCKS 


PASSENGER  CARS 

and  TAXIS 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Advertisers  List  Reasons 
For  Changing  Agencies 


Lack  of  creative  ideas,  insuf¬ 
ficient  interest  in  advertiser’s  pro¬ 
duct  and  too  little  attention  from 
top  management  are  listed  as  the 
three  top  reasons  why  82.9  per 
cent  advertisers  change  agencies, 
according  to  a  study  just  released 
by  the  New  York  Sales  Executive, 
weekly  publication  of  the  Sales 
Executives  Club  of  New  York. 

To  find  what  factors  weigh 
most  heavily  in  the  selection  of  an 
agency,  as  well  as  in  the  decision 
to  change  agenciesi  the  publication 
studied  the  exTieriences  of  101 
firms  representing  a  cross-section 
of  typical  New  York  advertisers. 
These  firms  included  68  manufac¬ 
turers,  14  wholesale  and  retail  es¬ 
tablishments,  eight  printers  and 
publishers,  six  public  utility  and 
service  companies,  and  five  in  the 
finance  and  insurance  fields.  Their 
annual  advertising  budgets  range 
from  $50,000  to  many  millions  of 
dollars. 

34.3%  Chafed 

Here’s  an  indication  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  this  problem:  in  the  last 
three  years  34.3  per  cent  of  these 
firms  changed  agencies;  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  seven  years,  32.6  per  cent 
switched  agencies.  The  changes,  in 
other  words,  are  coming  faster 
and — to  judge  by  recent  agency 
mergers  and  changes  in  top  exec-| 
utives — more  furious.  In  addition 
to  the  most  recent  change,  58.7 
per  cent  made  from  one  to  five 
previous  changes  over  20  years. 

Further,  some  31.7  per  cent 
would  seem  to  be  eyeing  their 
agencies  speculatively...  That  many 
companies  feel  their  present  agen¬ 
cies  have  fallen  short  of- expecta¬ 
tions,  11.1  per  cent  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  change  agencies  thus  far 
in  1953.  The  year  was  only  half 
over  when  this  survey  was  taken. 

Personality  differences  play  a 
smaller  part  in  agency  change 
than  is  generally  supposed,  the 
study  indicated.  And  in  most  cases 
(72.2)  the  change  is  made  because 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of- 
the  advertiser,  rather  than  because 
of  any  competitive  pitch  (17.7)  by 
another  agency.  The  remainder 
said  they  changed  as  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  both  factors. 

Reasons 

Here  are  the  reasons,  in  order, 
for  changing  agencies: 

1)  Lack  of  creative  thinking; 
2)  Copy  failed  to  produce  desired 
results;  3)  Inexperience  in  adver¬ 
tiser’s  product  line;  4)  Personality 
difficulties;  5)  Inadequate  mer¬ 
chandising  know-how;  6)  Insuffi¬ 
cient  research  services;  7)  Lack  of 
facilities  to  handle^  increased  vol¬ 
ume  and  complexities  of  an  bh- 
iarged  account;  and  8)  Lack 'of  at¬ 


tention  for  a  small  account  in  a 
big  agency. 

The  study  showed  that  the  presi¬ 
dent,  advertising  manager,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager,  in 
that  order,  had  the  important  roles 
in  making  the  final  decision.  The 
advertising  manager  generally  had 
a  more  Important  part  in  starting 
the  change. 

Some  78.6  per  cent  of  the  com¬ 
panies  interviewed  from  one  to 
four  agencies  before  making  the 
final  choice.  The  three  principal 
reasons  for  considering  these  agen¬ 
cies  were  caliber  of  top  agency 
personnel,  experience  in  their  field, 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
services  offered. 

Ratings  Vary 

Some  41.2  per  cent  rate  their 
present  agencies  as  “Excellent” 
(Better  than  expected),  49.4  per 
cent  say  they  are  “Good”  (Satis¬ 
factory  but  not  outstanding), 
while  9.4  per  cent  rate  them  only 
“Fair”  (Not  as  good  as  expected). 
Some  75.2  per  cent  are  satisfied 
with  the  present  15  per  cent  agen¬ 
cy  commission  arrangement;  18.5 
question  certain  features,  while 
6.3  per  cent  find  it  unsatisfactory. 

Here  are  the  seven  factors  these 
companies  say  should  be  given 
special  consideration  in  choosing 
an  agency: 

I)  t  The  experience  and  quality 
of  the  agency’s  top  personnel;  2) 
The  ability  of  the  agency  person¬ 
nel  to  work  harmoniously  with 
the  company’s  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  departments;  3)  Their  capac¬ 
ity  to  originate  and  carry  out  new 
ideas;  4)  The  agency’s  successful 
experience  in  the  advertiser’s  field; 
5)  Their  ability  to  appraise  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  work  fearlessly  and 
honestly;  6)  The  stability  of  the 
agency’s  past  and  present  accounts; 
and  7)  The  proper  size  agency  to 
give  the  account  the  right  type  of 
attention. 

The  complete  survey  appears  in 
the  September  8  issue  of  “The 
New  York  Sales  Executive 
Weekly.” 

■ 

Ad  Sessions  Moved 

Madison,  Wis. 
A  new,  more  detailed  plan,  and 
place  for  the  Fall  conference  of 
the  Advertising  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  announced.  The 
meeting,  usually  held  in  Milwau¬ 
kee,  is  being  transferred  to  Madi¬ 
son,  and  will  be  held  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  and  all  day  Saturday,  Sept. 
18  and  19,  instead  of  on  the  usual 
Sunday  and  Monday  dates.  Wil¬ 
liam  Ohde,  Manitowoc  Herald- 
Times,  is  association  president. 
‘  Sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Lor- 
aine  Hotel. 


•  Daily  Serials 

Man  Missing, 

Mignon  G.  Eberharl 
The  murder  of  a  heel,  Lt.  Parly 
. . .  the  most  disliked  man  at 
a  Navy  Ammunition  Depot . . . 
starts  a  chain  reaction  of 
suspicion,  fear,  hysteria, 
suspense ...  The  reader  is  his 
own  detective . . .  untangling 
exciting  clues  to  the  last  word. 

Mignon  Eberhart,  one  of  the 
world’s  best  mystery  writers, 
was  born  in  Nebraska,  lived  in 
Chicago . . .  married  to  a 
civil  engineer,  travels  widely 
. . .  has  an  honorary  D.  Litt. 
degree.  Contributes  to 
American  Magazine,  Woman’s 
Home  Companion,  and  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal.  Six  of  her  books 
have  been  made  into  movies, 
and  her  novels  translated 
igto  twelve  languages. 

Starts  September  21,  1953 


Blind  Ally, 

Baynard  Kendrick 
A  blind  detective  at  midnight 
opens  a  safe  with  Braille 
numbers . . .  sets  off  a  series  of 
murders,  blackmailing, 
discovery  of  stolen  jewelry, 
and  exposure  of  a  ten  million 
dollar  drug  ring . . .  with  the 
criminals  tracked  down  by  the 
ingenious  sightless  sleuth  and 
his  seeing-eye  dogs. 

Baynard  Kendrick,  a 
Philadelphian,  is  a  lawyer, 
CPA,  and  musician.  First 
American  volunteer  to  join 
Canadian  forces  in  1914.  The 
movie  Bright  Victory  was 
from  Lights  Out.  Author 
of  Private  Investigator 
Maclain,  Blind  Man’s  Bluff, 
and  The  Odor  of  Violets. 

Starts  March  8,  1954 

Wagon  Wlieel  Cap, 

Allan  Vaughan  Elston 


The  Benevent  Treasure, 
Patricia  Wentworth 
Danger  and  disaster  lurk  in 
the  gloomy  old  house  under  the 
hill . . .  where  the  family 
treasure  brings  death  to 
anyone  who  touches  it . . .  but 
Candida  courageously  solves 
the  mystery,  throws  off  the 
family  curse  — and  marries 
Stephen,  in  a  story  that  keeps 
the  reader  on  chair’s  edge. 

Patricia  Wentworth  was 
horn  in  India,  daughter  of  an 
Army  officer . . ,  has  spent  ber 
adult  life  shuttling  between 
England  and  India.  Now  lives 
at  Camberley,  Surrey.  Author 
of  Ladies  Bane,  Watersplash, 
Anna,  Where  are  You?  and 
The  Ivory  Dagger. 

Starts  November  16, 1953 

A  Pocket  Full  of  Rye, 


Bullet-riddled  Western  story, 
set  in  Colorado ...  at  Alamosa 
the  hero  seeks  a  witness  to 
clear  him  from  felonious 
charges . . .  after  spirited  gun 
fights  and  marrow-chilling 
escapes  . . .  uncovers 
fraudulent  homestead  filings, 
lifts  the  stigma  of  accusation, 
and  wins  the  gal. 

The  author  graduated  from 
University  of  Missouri.  In 
World  War  I  was  a  Captain  of 
Engineers;  in  World  War  II. 
a  Major  in  Tanks  Destroyer 
Battalion.  Contributes  fiction 
to  Collier’s,  American 
Magazine,  and  Woman’s  Home 
Companion.  Among  his  best 
sellers  are  Deadline  at 
Durango,  Round-up  on  the 
Picket  Wire,  Saddle  Up,  and 
Stage  Road  to  Denver. 

Starts  April  12,  1954 


Agatha  Christie 
A  father’s  marriage  to  a 
glamorous  young  woman,  a 
son’s  love  for  money,  and  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  son 
from  Africa . . .  compound  into 
three  murders,  by  poisoning 
...in  a  gripping  mystery, 
which  keeps  the  reader  in 
constant  suspense! 

Agatha  Christie,  born  in 
England,  studied  singing  in 
Paris  at  sixteen,  wrote  her 
first  novel  in  Cairo  . . . 
travelled  in  Ur,  Syria,  and 
Iraq.  In  1950  she  published  her 
fiftieth  novel.  Her  book  sales 
exceed  100,(X)0,000,  are 
consistent  best  sellers  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Starts  January  11.  1954 


Death  and  the  Sky  Above, 

Andrew  Garve 
Separated  from  his  wife,  the 
central  character  asks  for  a 
divorce  that  he  may  marry  a 
tv  star.  While  at  a  cricket 
match,  his  wife  is  murdered. 
Tried,  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
he  escapes  from  prison  — and 
is  proved  innocent  by  a  film 
of  the  cricket  game. 

Andrew  Garve  is  the 
pseudonym  of  Paul  Wnterton. 
English  newspaperman  and 
novelist.  Formerly  on  staff  of 
the  London  Economist.  His 
best  sellers:  No  Tears  for 
Hilda,  No  Mask  for  Murder,  A 
Press  of  Suspects,  Murder  in 
Moscow,  A  Hole  in  the  Ground. 

Starts  May  24, 1954 
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The  Big  Onlfit,  ''' 

Peter  Dawson 
Western  tale  of  the  feud 
between  Gardies,  who  huilt  up 
the  town,  then  tricked  the 
nesters  and  homesteaders  oS 
the  land . . .  and  Rue,  who 
hopes  to  build  up  a  big  outfit. 
The  hero,  Jim  Harbour, 
friendly  with  neither,  lines  up 
with  Gardies,  because  of  Rue’s 
daring  and  unscrupulous 
methods,  cabin  burnings, 
gun  battles,  and  murder. 

Peter  Dawson  is  the  pen 
name  of  Jonathan  H.  Glidden. 
who  lives  in  Santa  Fe,  New 
Mexico.  Served  in  England 
■nd  France,  as  Intelligence 
Officer  in  liaison  with  the 
R.A.F.  Air  Ministry.  His 
serials  have  appeared  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Has 
written  Royal  Gorge,  Trail 
Boss,  Gunsmoke  Graze,  and 
Stageline  Feud. 

Starts  August  30,  1954 


•  Sunday  Serials 

The  Cuckoo  Line  Affair, 
Andrew  Carve 
Edward  Latimer,  with  an 
excellent  reputation,  is 
accused  of  killing  a  girl  he  met 
in  a  train  compartment.  All 
evidence  points  to  his  guilt . . . 
and  his  own  psychiatrist  finds 
him  sane.  His  children  concoct 
the  theory  that  Mr.  X  is  guilty 

—  but  the  real  murderer 
drowns  before  Latimer  can  be 
cleared.  Finally  the  prosecutor 
is  framed,  just  as  Latimer  was 

—  and  the  suspect  is  freed. 
Andrew  Garve  is  also  the 

author  of  Death  and  the  Sky 
Above,  new  daily  serial. 

Starts  October  18,  1953 


contributor  to  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Collier’s,  and 
Atlantic.  His  Generation  of 
Pipers  created  controversy. 
More  recent  books  include 
Might  Unto  Night,  Opus  21, 
and  The  Disappearance. 

Starts  January  17,  1954 


Never  had  ’em  so 


For  years,  we’ve  been  presenting  the  best  novels 
of  the  best  writers  for  newspaper  serialization  . . .  but 
in  the  judgment  of  our  editors,  the  current  list  holds 
the  best  opportunities  you’ve  ever  had  — to  publish 
the  finest  first-run  serial  stories. 

Each  story  is  selected  for  fast  action,  superior  plot 
and  characterization,  colorful  locale,  interest-holding 
romance,  mystery,  or  adventure... and  edited  to  give 
maximum  suspense!  Each  story  is  by  a  best-selling 
author,  with  fans  and  popular  following.  Each  story  is 
illustrated  by  a  famous  artist . . .  who  captures  the 
contents,  dramatizes  exciting  scenes  and  denouement. 

And  each  story  has  to  be  good  enough  for  our  own 
use  — before  offering  it  to  other  publishers. 

Blue  Ribbon  Serials  have  been  a  stimulant  to  the 
spectacular  growth  of  America’s  largest  newspaper 
and  the  largest  standard-size  newspaper.  The  1953-54 
CT-NYN  serials  make  your  paper  bigger,  brighter, 
and  better . . .  hold  interest  and  attention  long  enough 
to  form  firm  reading  habits... add  circulation.  For 
synopses,  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write, 

Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

I  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  Syndicate 
220  East  42nd  St.,  New  York . .  .Tribune  Tower,  Chicago 


Tall  Wheels  to  Oregon, 
Vingie  E.  Roe 
Price  Malloy  owns  land,  cattle, 
thoroughbred  horses . . ,  falls 
in  love  with  Lacey  Power, 
attractive  girl  of  the  wagon 
train  settlers.  Spink, 
unscrupulous  scout  rider  loves 
her  too . . .  threatens  to  frame 
her  father,  Jabed,  unless  Lacey 
marries  him.  But  the  villain 
is  killed . . .  Price  and  Lacey 
marry,  and  with  Jabed  join  a 
wagon  train  for  Oregon. 

Vingie  E.  Roe.  a  Kansan, 
was  educated  at  home  by  her 
father,  a  doctor,  and  her 
mother,  a  schoolteacher.  Lives 
on  a  ranch  in  Cloverdale,  with 
her  spirited  horses.  Author  of 
Lost  Trail,  The  Teamstress, 
Fingermarks,  and  A  Woman 
of  the  Great  Valley. 

Starts  March  28,  1954 


Project  Cal, 

Philip  Wylie 

A  rocket,  more  lethal  than  the 
A-bomb ...  is  undergoing 
secret  tests  by  the  U.  S. 
government,  at  a  fishing  camp 
in  Quebec.  The  heroes  of  the 
story  are  American  officers 
...who  round  up  a  group  of 
spies  on  the  project... in  a 
thrill  and  chill  packed  serial. 

Philip  Wylie,  bom  at 
Beverly,  Mass.,  son  of  a 
minister ...  has  lived  in  New 
York,  the  middle  and  far  West, 
and  France.  Frequent 


T^e 

MflRIMA 


Begins 
a  New 
Episode 


MONDAY/'^ 
SEPTEMBER 
21 


A  fiery  plone  crash  introduces 
heodstrong  Pam  Dixon  to  the 
citizens  of  Centerville,  home  of 
Martha  Wayne.  Pam,  an  extreme 
individualist,  enters  Rayburne 
College  in  Centerville,  where  her 
brother.  Fuller  Dixon,  teaches. 
Pam  creates  an  uncomfortable 
situation  for  her  brother  by  her 
unconventional  behavior.  She  re¬ 
forms  when  0  one-armed  Korean 
veteran  turns  down  her  love. 
Mortho  Woync  finds  herself  as 
the  object  of  affection  of  Fuller 
Dixon  and  the  brilliant  young 
Dr.  Rogers  in  this  exciting  drama, 
rich  in  human  interest 

Write  or  wire  for 
proofs,  special  starting 
strip  and  promotion 
mats  for  THE  STORY 
OF  MARTHA  WAYNE. 

ANOTHER  NO  -  EXTRA 
COST  FEATURE  OF  THE 
NEA  FULL  SERVICE 


NEA  SERVICE,  Inc. 
1200  West  Third  Street 
Cleveland  13,  Ohio 


He  later  returned  to  St.  Pa 
where  he  handled  automotive 
vertising  for  the  old  St.  Pa«l 
(Minn.)  News.  When  the  Ridd 
purchased  the  News  in  1933,  hH 
moved  over  to  the  St.  Paul  Dia.1 
patch,  working  in  the  national  ad-1 
vertising  department.  He  joined* 
Ridder-Johns  in  1943. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Revelle  Sees  Value 
In  Broker  Contacts 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Charles  Revelle,  Chicago  man-  (“Every  paper  should  re-evaluate  W.  Va.  Sunday  Editioal 
ager  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc.,  adver-  its  merchandising  cooperation  and  pjuas  TV*  Vice  Versa 
tising  representatives  for  the  Rid-  offer  a  definite,  well-rounded  mer-  broadcast  media  mell 

der  Newspapers,  ^  i 

began  as  insur- 


a  n  c  e  salesman 
after  he  left  col¬ 
lege,  but  he  soon 
sought  out  the 
newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,  where  he 
has  been  equally 
adept  as  a  sales¬ 
man. 

He  is  a  quiet 
type  of  guy,  who 
goes  about  his 


chandising  program.”) 

3  Newspapers  should  give  infor-  , 

mation  to  t  h  e  .r  representatives  Herald .  AdvertZx 


on  common  promotional  grouadl 


Revelle 


Council  Drives  Backed 
By  953  Newspapers 

Last  year,  daily  and  weekly 


when  new  products  are  in  the  “m,.,.,  u _ i 

hands  of  local  retailers.  (“We  are  vmi  h 

f.  •  .u  j  I  .u  ..  c  ment  of  48  pages  on  Huntmetoi 

often  m  the  dark  on  the  matter  of  p^^blishing  cLpany -owned  fek-^ 

new  pr^ucts  m  our  markets  he  i 

said.  We  also  can  use  to  advan-  $500,000  studios, 
tage  consumer  analysis  studies. 

which  are  proving  to  be  a  valuable  ^  of  59,766  lines  and 

sales  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  rep-  • 

promoted  heavily  in  conjunc- 
resentative.  )  jbe  paper  itself.  Th« 

4.  Representatives,  in  turn,  .C 

.  , .  ,  ...  .  ,  ,  station  pitched  for  one  week  tht 

,  should  keep  their  papers  informed  ^bat  the  special  section  was 

daily  work  with  a  minimum  of  regarding  cooperative  advertising 

fanfare  and  a  maximum  of  serv-  money  available  for  local  adver-  .bev  would  send  15  rents  ihm 
ice  as  his  guiding  principles  in  tising.  (“This  is  something  that  we  'would  g^the  Way 
establishing  personal  contacts  witn  representatives  don  t  always  like,  jbe  special  section.  Returns  to 
agency  executives.  Charlie  Revelle  but  co-op  advertising  often  supp  c-  number  7.500  and  letters  m 

is  not  one  to  become  “vwal,”  un-  '"ents  factory-placed  schedules  according  to  Nor- 

less  he  is  sure  of  his  facts.  He  which  all  add  up  to  more  bu.s, ness  promotion 

contends  that  newspaper  represen-  for  our  newspapers.  )  manager  of  the  company, 

tatives  need  all  the  factual  infor-  Urges  Better  Relations  Results  of  all  this  have  been  a 

mation  they  can  get  fr^their  ^ir.  Revelle,  who  worked  on  substantial  mailing  list,  and  each 
publishers  in  today  s  competitive  newspapers  for  17  years  before  person  on  the  list  has  been  mailed 

selling  of  national  media.  entering  the  representative  field  in  a  regular  Sunday  paper,  including 

Cultivate  Food  Brokers  1943,  voiced  his  disapproval  over  *be  regular  radio  and  television 

Charlie  told  E&P  that,  in  his  the  growing  tendency  on  the  part  coverage,  with  subscription  rates, 
opinion,  newspapers  would  gain  of  some  advertising  agencies  to  Rogers  says  the  results  have 
considerably  if  they  cultivated  food  keep  their  account  plants  “under  been  “to  say  the  least,  encourag- 
brokers  in  their  respective  locali-  wraps”  as  far  as  newspaper  repre-  '"g-” 
ties.  sentatives  are  concerned.  ■ 

“Food  brokers,”  he  said,  “exer-  “Some  agencies  are  apparently 
cise  terrific  influence  on  food  re-  ‘afraid  of  their  competition’  and 
tailers  and  manufacturers.  The  keep  newspaper  salesmen  in  the 

broker  should  be  sold  on  the  value  dark  on  advance  plans.”  he  rc- 

of  newspaper  advertising  so  that  marked.  “What  they  should  do  is  newspapers  “continued  their  excel- 
he  is  ready  and  willing  to  recom-  to  take  the  representative  into  their  lent  support”  of  Council  cam- 
mend  newspapers  as  the  primary  confidence.  If  such  a  relationship  paigns,  according  to  the  11th  an- 
medium  for  nationally-advertised  is  established,  we  and  our  news-  pual  report  of  'the  Advertising 
food  products.  papers  can  give  the  agencies  and  Council,  Inc.,  issued  this  week. 

“It  has  been  my  observation,”  their  clients  better  service.”  “Both  advertising  and  impor 

he  continued,  “that  many  brokers  Charlie  Revelle  succeeded  W.  tant  editorial  space  were  regularly 
do  not  make  enough  of  an  issue  R-  Johns  as  Chicago  manager  of  devoted  to  top  priority  projects." 
on  the  kind  of  advertising  and  mer-  Ridder-Johns  in  1950.  Mr.  Revelle  the  Council  report  notes.  "The 
chandising  support  they  want  to  bas  been  active  in  the  Chicago  Newspaper  Cooperation  Plan  en- 
promote  a  new  food  line.  News-  chapter  of  the  American  AsstKia-  listed  a  total  of  953  daily  news¬ 
papers  should  not  overlook  food  tion  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  papers  which  pledged  themselves 
brokers,  who  are  in  an  advanta-  He  is,  at  present,  treasurer  of  to  carry,  twice  each  month,  short 
geous  spot  to  recommend  news-  AANR,  and  chairman  of  the  Chi-  Council  campaign  messages  on 
papers,  which  they  know,  through  cago  chapter’s  membership  com-  page  one  or  preferred  space.” 
experience,  is  the  best  medium  mittee.  Total  circulation  of  this  plan 

for  retail  food  stores.”  Began  in  St  Paul  alone  was  estimated  by  the  Coun- 

Offers  4-Point  Plan  A  native  of  St.  Paul  (where  two  32,000,000. 

Having  made  his  major  point,  of  the  Bidder  Newspapers  are  lo-  ■ 

he  told  E&P  that  representatives  teated),  .young  Revelle,  afller  a  BqJj  Keixn  JoillS  KotZ 
can  better  serve  their  publishers  if  brief,  but  successful  “whirl”  in  the 

the  following  four-point  plan  is  early  ’20’s  as  an  insurance  sales-  '-'Hice  in  k^nicago 
constantly  kept  in  mind:  man,  began  newspaper  work  in  the  The  Katz  Agency,  Inc.,  nation- 

1.  More  and  better  quality  of  classified  department  of  the  St.  al  advertising  representatives,  an- 
market  information  and  promotion  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  nounces  the  appointment  of  Bob 
furnished  by  the  newspapers  to  Dispatch.  He  later  was  assistant  Keim  to  the  publications  sales  stan 
their  representatives.  (“We  can’t  and  then  classified  manager  of  the  of  its  Chicago  office. 

get  too  much  of  this  sort  of  ma-  old  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Journal.  Mr.  Keim  joins  Katz  from  the 
terial,”  he  added.)  Continuing  in  classified,  he  served  Branham  Company,  national  news- 

2.  ’  A  better  understanding  by  as  a  street  sales  staff  member  of  paper  representatives.  Prior  to  that 

newspapers  of  the  necessity  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald  Trav-  he  was  similarly  employed  0) 
worthwhile  merchandising  services,  eler.  Small,  Brewer  &  Kent. 
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Fate  of  all  newsprint  files 


Put  your  files  on  Recorduk  Microfilm  now 
and  you’ll  keep  every  detail  intact  through  the  years 


Every  page  will  be  “picture  perfect”  when  your  film 
editions  are  viewed  in  a  Recordak  Film  Reader  .  .  . 
and  you  can  shift  from  page  to  page  instantly. 

There  are  other  important  advantages,  too;  You’ll 
be  able  to  reclaim  98%  of  your  stack  space  . . .  greatly 
sunplify  routines  for  your  library  staff.  Recordak 


Microfilm  Editions  can  be  filed  at  the  finger  tips — 
ready  for  immediate  reference.  No  more  straining  and 
stretching  along  dusty  shelves. 

Just  tell  us  approximately  how  many  pages  you 
publish  per  year  .  .  .  and  we’ll  show'  you  how  you  can 
get  Recordak  Microfilm  Editions  which  have  800  or 
1400  pages  on  a  roll  of  film  at  surprisingly  low  cost. 
Recordak  Corporation  (Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak 
Company),  444  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

"Rerordak"  is  a  trade-marlt 


1928 


1953 


^t^£CCP€fl/( 

(Subttdiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

originator  of  modern  microfilming- 
and  its  newspaper  application 


^nnrtff 


cElir  ^ioux  (£itu  3>jjnrnal 


JOURNAL  TRIBUNE 


MCPRCSCNTCD  NATIONALLY  ■> 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


THAT  BUILD 
,  RIADERSHIP 


Shoe  Soles  Up 
In  a  Walk  Via 
Newspaper  Ads 


cal  store  owners  as  well  as  other  business  IS  nus 

channels.  T  ^  i.  ■ 

Fitting  ads  to  each  market  re-  I T1  oOu  lYlaaaZlllfi 
quires  careful  research.  Regal  and  , 

N.  W.  Ayer  analyze  the  sales  by  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

cities  to  determine  the  leading  The  do-it-yourself  promotion  ii 
styles  in  each  city*  advert’ising  and  readership  hti 

Results  often  differ  from  city  to  pay  dirt  for  the  Bergn 

city.  For  example,  popular  styles  Evening  Record.  Originally  sebed- 
in  Pittsburgh  may  move  slowly  in  1°  occupy  two  pages  in  the 

Philadelphia.  So  advertising  in  daily’s  Week-end  Magazine,  Ub- 
different  cities  often  features  en-  loid-size  Saturday  supplemenL  the 
tirely  different  styles.  That  is  why  do-it-yourself  linage  has  forced  i 
newspaper  advertising  is  credited  four-page  section  for  this  material 
with  doing  such  an  effective  job  slone  in  four  of  the  first  five  weeb 
for  Regal  on  the  local  level.  of  publication. 

■  25%  Premium 

U-T  DTP  Besides,  all  Week-end  Magaziot 

L»cans  bhown  by  PIB  advertising  runs  at  a  25  per  cent 
In  National  Advertising  premium  rate,  plus  an  additional 
~  ■  ■  25  per  cent  for  special  placement 

on  the  back  page  or  centerfold, 
record  high  of  $529,400,000  for  The  editorial  department  has  tht 
the  first  six  months  of  1953  ac-  final  say  on  acceptance  and  placfr 


DAYS  Jm  Putoika  Tarry 
.  Okk  Trocy  Haary 
i;i^r l^a - 
fe.-  ;  '  Mark  Trcdl  Paga 

ItavaCaiyat  Jiggt 
"  Saafiteg  Jack  Rax  Margaa 
•  ’jRoan  Malllas 
^  .  ,  Praada  Star  Saihty 
Daaab  Ika  Maaoca 
.  Thar#  •*  ka  a  law 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Regal  Shoe  Co.,  through  N.  W. 
Ayer,  broke  its  Fall 


newspaper 

advertising  campaign  Aug.  24  in 
nearly  every  city  served  by  Regal 
stores.  Ads  in  600-line  and  300- 
Kne  sizes  will  run  regularly 
through  December.  .Advertising 
for  the  women’s  shoe  line  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  complete  Brooklyn 
edition  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News. 

In  recent  months.  Regal  and 
Ayer  have  conducted  some  tests 

which  measure  directly  the  precise  Total  national  advertising  in 
effectiveness  of  advertising  in  four  major  media  shot  up  to  a 
terms  of  sales.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  introduced  a  new  style  in 
women’s  shoes,  ads  were  placed  in  cording  to  Publishers  Information  ment. 

an  edition  of  the  Daily  News  Bureau  figures.  This  is  10  per  Thus  far,  editorial  content  hu 
which  circulates  only  in  Brooklyn  cent  over  the  total  for  the  same  been  at  a  minimum  of  50  p« 
and  only  Brooklyn  outlets  were  period  last  year  for  the  same  four  cent  of  available  space.  It  i> 
listed.  media — general  and  national  farm  planned  to  continue  indefinitely  it 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  sales  magazines,  newspaper  sections  and  that  proportion, 
gains  in  the  Brooklyn  stores  were  supplements,  network  radio  and  The  do-it-yourself  section  » 
running  20  per  cent  ahead  of  sales  network  television.  ceived  its  preview  in  June  with 

gains  in  the  same  line  in  other  Newspaper  supplement  advertis-  a  story  on  the  operation  by  a  lo- 
Regal  stores  in  Manhattan  and  ing  gained  $9,200,000  while  maga-  cal  lumber  company  of  a  free 
throughout  the  country.  And  cost  zine  billing  gained  more  than  $25,-  school  for  week-end  builders.  Tlx 
of  the  advertising  was  less  than  000,000.  Gross  network  television  story,  written  by  the  magazine's 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  it  billings  increased  $15,900,000  editor,  Leonard  Goldblatt,  was  io 
had  helped  create.  while  network  radio  had  a  small  a  sense  promotion  for  the  forth- 

Newspaper  advertising  is  credit-  loss  of  under  $1,000,000.  coming  section, 

ed  with  a  big  share  in  Regal’s  sue-  With  one  exception  the  top  10  Editorial  content  of  the  do-it- 


suN.day  Ca’mival  Saeokens 
Kotx#«{omaiar  Kids 
Bearding  House  - 
§^^Wimle  Winkle  Sod  Sock 
■'  Of  Ae  Record 
^:^*^'0ut0urWoy  fopeye  j 


BUFFALO 

COURIER 

EXPRESS 


My  NUrnlna  Mid  Sunday  Nnwipnytf 
RIMISINTATIVISi 

SCOIARO,  MEEKER  &  SCOH 


irsAcmT 

MARKET 


e  POPULATION . 813,900 

e  RETAIL  GROCERY  SALES _ 

$  166,118,000 

e  GROSS  FARM  INCOME . 

$1,023,452,000 


Contact  Our  National  Reps  NOW! 


NiW  YORK  MARIUT  ANALYSIS 

^opwlaHow  and  Housins 


NARIUET:  ANALYSIS 


Another  new  fact  book  about 
the  world’s  greatest  market 


Here  is  a  precise,  detailed,  revealing  picture  of 
the  population  and  housing  characteristics  of  the 
world's  greatest  market. 

This  is  a  closeup  of  the  scores  of  separate, 
distinct  neighborhoods  that  make  up  the  great 
metropolis. 

It  shows,  in  color  maps,  family  income  in  more 
than  2300  census  tracts  that  make  up  the  116 
districts  of  New  York  City. 

Each  page  contains  a  map  of  one  of  the  116  City 
districts  or  one  of  the  21  suburban  counties, 
together  with  Bureau  of  Census  figures  on  pop¬ 
ulation  by  sexes,  age  groups,  family  income, 
number  of  households,  type  of  dwelling. 

Prepared  by  three  of  New  York’s  leading  news- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  12,  1953 


papers,  this  160-page  study  was  more  than  six 
months  in  the  making.  It  supplies  the  answers 
to  many  of  the  key  problems  that  advertising 
agencies,  manufacturers,  jobbers,  distributors 
and  wholesalers  seek  to  solve  in  this  most  prof¬ 
itable  of  all  markets. 

Write  now  for  your  copy  of  this  valuable  aid 
to  sales  planning  in  the  New  York  market.  On 
company  letterhead,  please,  to  the  research  de¬ 
partment  of  one  of  these  newspapers: 

The  New  York  Mirror 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

The  New  York  News 

220  East  42‘nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

The  New  York  Times 

229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  38.  N.  Y. 


~fc» 
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The  Louisville  Times 


Owmrt  urt  (ttrann  « 

•tatlM  WHA*  uA  StMlea  WHAS-TV 

872.946  DAILY  «  301,686  SUNDAY 
■•OmMitod  Nitleiwllv  tu  Th«  BranluMi  0>. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Aggressive  Promotion 
Vital,  Says  Leopard 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel, 

CAM  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


Tracing  the  history  of  Classified 
Advertising,  in  his  keynote  talk  at 
the  Western  CAMs  Convention  in 
Tacoma,  ANCAM  President  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Leopard  pointed  out  that 
the  first  Classified  advertisement 
appeared  in  this  country  just  250 
years  ago  next  May. 

“In  the  year  1704,”  he  said, 
“the  first  three  little  ads  appeared 
in  the  Boston  News-Letter.  One 
offered  a  piece  of  land  for  sale; 
the  second  sought  the  return  of 
stolen  anvils;  the  third  offered  a 
reward  for  the  capture  of  a  thief. 
They  were  really  mere  ‘notices’ 
like  our  modern  Classified  ads. 

“There  were  many  outstanding 
advertisers.  Paul  Revere  for  in¬ 
stance,  began  in  1768  to  announce 
himself  as  a  Goldsmith  and  En¬ 
graver.  There  were  historic  read¬ 
ers,  too,  like  George  Washington, 
who  answered  many  advertise¬ 
ments  and  ordered  by  mail,  espe¬ 
cially  clothing  and  house  furnish¬ 
ings.” 

'  Codes  As  Early  As  1805 

Newspapers  evidenced  a  sense  of 
responsibility  to  their  readers  by 
instituting  regulations  concerning 
the  type  offers  that  could  be  made 
through  their  columns. 

“Ethics  and  censorship  codes 
were  brought  forth  in  1805,  and 
by  the  late  1820’s,  the  stand  against 
lotteries  and  lottery  advertisements 
became  general.  The  Philadelphia 
‘Public  Ledger,’  another  penny 
sheet,  bluntly  states  in  its  policy 
on  Sept.  23,  1836,  ‘We  do  not 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  any¬ 
thing  in  our  advertising  columns — 
excepting  what  is  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  land  or  what  in  the 
opinion  of  all,  is  offensive  to  de¬ 
cency  and  morals.’  ” 

While  Mr.  Leopard  told  of  the 
I  tremendous  growth  of  newspaper 
Classified  to  a  point  where  in  1952 
want  ads  represented  24.6%  of 
total  newspaper  linage  or  “every 
fourth  line”  he  cautioned  that  the 
immediate  future  offered  many 
problems. 

“Continued  growth  of  Classified 
depends  solely  upon  sales  devel¬ 
opment  and  alertness  to  use  the 
ideas  and  plans  submitted  to  us  by 
ANCAM,  Regional  Groups,  and 
your  fellow  Classified  Managers. 
We  must  watch  our  competition 
with  a  wary  eye,”  he  said. 

“To  maintain  our  lead  over  our 
competitors,  we  must  develop  pro¬ 
motional  and  aggressive  sales  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  event  of  a  business 
recession,  our  capabilities  will  be 
taxed  to  the  limit.  We  must  re¬ 
member  that  advertising  is  sales¬ 
manship  in  print.” 


In  his  talk,  Mr.  Leopard  revealed 
that  at  the  request  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa,  School  of  Journalism, 
a  statement  concerning  Classified 
Advertising  was  supplied  for  the 
University’s  “Time  Capsule”  on 
means  of  communication.  The 
Capsule,  which  is  to  be  opened  in 
the  year  2053,  was  placed  under 
the  floor  of  the  new  “Communi¬ 
cations  Center  at  the  University.” 

Here,  in  part,  is  what  those  who 
open  the  Capsule  100  years  hence 
will  read  about  Classified: 

“Did  you  ever  stop  to  realize 
that  Classified  Advertising  plays 
an  important  part  in  your  life 
from  your  birth  to  your  death? 

“From  the  first  little  ad  an¬ 
nouncing  your  birth  to  your  death 
notice  and  memoriam  ad.  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  American  way  of  life. 

“Classified  ads  will  play  a  larger 
part  as  years  pass,  in  the  everyday 
economics  of  the  masses  who  ad¬ 
vertise  rooms,  homes,  apartments, 
farms  and  business  for  sale  or 
rent,  and  the  individuals  and  mer¬ 
chants  who  advertise  to  buy,  sell, 
or  trade  every  conceivable  com¬ 
modity  or  service.  Through  the 
reading  of  the  want  ad  pages,  an 
accurate  barometer  of  the  business 
and  economic  conditions  of  that 
area  can  be  deducted. 

“During  the  years  of  World  War 
II,  Classified  Advertising  played  a 
tremendous  role  in  recruiting  labor 
for  the  war  industries.  No  other 
medium  was  so  effective.  In  the 
immediate  years  following  World 
War  II,  Classified  Advertising  has 
enjoyed  an  expansion  unprece¬ 
dented  in  its  history.  From  a  rather 
subordinate  position  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  world.  Classified  Advertising 
has  risen  to  take  its  rightful  posi¬ 
tion  beside  Newspaper  National 
and  Retail  Advertising. 

“No  other  form  of  advertising 
plays  the  role  of  a  ‘Public  Servant’ 
as  well  as  Classified.  This  ‘Public 
Servant’  Ls  within  the  reach  of 
everyone,  as  the  cost  permits  the 
masses  to  use  it.  Classified  Ads  are 
written  ‘Of,  By,  and  For  the  Peo¬ 
ple.’  Human  drama  can  be  read 
between  the  lines  of  these  vital 
ads. 

“Actually,  Classified’s  strength 
and  appeal  lie  in  its  complete  di¬ 
versification  rather  than  its  volume. 
A  newspaper  publishing  a  few  col¬ 
umns  of  Classified  in  a  small  town 
is  just  as  important  to  the  people 
in  that  community  as  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  newspaper  publLshing  many 
pages  of  Classified  to  its  thousands 
of  daily  readers.  If  Classified  Ad¬ 
vertising  were  discontinued  today. 


the  economic  situation  of  the  u- 
tion  would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow.' 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Leopard  toil! 
the  group  that  two  important  n« 
sales  aids  are  being  made  avail- 
able  to  members  of  ANCAM. 

“The  first  will  be  a  microfim 
strip  of  all  the  St.  Louis  Convei- 
tion  Promotion  exhibits.  This  strip 
has  over  300  prints  and  will  k 
sold  at  a  nominal  figure  which  wif 
be  the  actual  cost  to  ANCAM 
Here  is  a  complete  group  of  tix 
best  promotions  used  last  year  f« 
just  a  few  dollars.  The  second  sales 
aid  is  a  new  ANCAM  presenta¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  ‘Selling  Retail 
By  Plan.”  This  presentation  was 
previewed  in  St.  Louis  and  re¬ 
ceived  such  great  acclaim  that  tk 
officers  and  directors  voted  to 
reproduce  it  in  color  and  offer  it 
to  the  complete  membership  ai 
the  lowest  cost  possible.” 

Too  Late  to  Classify: . . . 

When  CAM  Bob  Walker  and 
his  paper,  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star,  get  a  promotion  pro¬ 
gram  rolling,  they  pull  out  all  the 
stops.  “Miracle  Car  Week”  for  ex 
ample,  was  backed  with  color  car¬ 
toons  above  the  fold  on  page  1 
“Don’t  Miss  Miracle  Value  Car 
Sales  This  Week”  appeared  above 
the  masthead.  The  paper  chalked 
up  a  53%  gain  in  auto  display 
linage  for  the  period.  Dealers  were 
made  happy  by  increased  sales. 


Parker  Joins  Stall 
Of  Witmer  Company 

Memphis,  Tenn, 
Announcement  of  an  addition  to 
the  staff  was  made  this  week  by 
Wallace  Witmer  of  the  Wallace 
Witmer  C  o  m  - 
pany,  newspaper 
advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

The  new  mem¬ 
ber  is  William  H. 

Parker,  Little 
Rock,  former  sec¬ 
retary-manager  of 
the  Arkansas 
Press  Association. 

More  recently  he 
served  as  account 
executive  for  Parker 
Gerald  T.  LeFever  and  Associates. 
Little  Rock  advertising  agency 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism,  and  served  in  the 
Navy  during  World  War  II. 


In  Personnel  Post 

South  Bend,  Ind. 
James  J.  McLaughlin,  Jr.,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  personnel  training 
division  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Detroit,  has  joined  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  personnel  department.  He 
will  be  associated  with  Warren  G- 
Wheeler,  Jr.,  Tribune  personnel 
director,  who  also  serves  WSBT 
and  WSBT-TV,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  owned  by  the  Trib¬ 
une. 
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PENNSYLVANIA’S  Srd  MARKET 

^  (SCRANTON  and  WILKES-BARRE) 


The  true  Scranton-Wilkes-Barre  area  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  For 
statistical  purposes  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  recently  divided  it  into  two  county  areas, 
but  this  did  not  change  the  geography.  These  counties  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other.  There  is  no  boundry  line  distribution- 
wise  as  the  major  chains  and  wholesalers  will  testify. 


The  City  of  Scranton  is  larger  than  Wilkes-Barre.  The  two  areas  combined,  620,000 
population  and  176,000  households,  definitely  makes  this  the  THIRD  MARKET  In 
Pennsylvania  and  actually  the  24th  Metropolitan  County  area  in  the  country. 


The  SCRANTON  TIMES  Delivers 

79.8%  COVERAGE 

in  the  Scranton  City  Zone 


66.2%  COVERAGE 

in  the  balance  of  Lackawanna  Co. 


Th«  Scranfon-Wilkai-Barre 
Matropolitan  Area 

Population  Excluding 
Hazelton 

not  under  the  influence 
of  Wilkes-Barre  papers 

620,000 

U.  S.  Census  Report  1950 


For  more  than  fifty  years  the  Scranton  Times  has 
been  the  leader  in  Scranton  in  editorial  content, 
circulation  and  advertising  acceptance.  Because  of 
this  dominant  position  we  repeat,  you  cannot  sell 
Pennsylvania's  Third  Market  Without  .  .  . 


Wft  fantjcrn  tots 


GKORGE  A.  Me  DEVITT  CO.,  INC., /Vafionn/ f?cpr<*scn/ofii;cs  •  New  York,  Chicago,  Philailt-lphia,  Pittsburgh.  Detroit 
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Before  you  have  a  steak  (whether 
H'$  porterhause  or  chopped)  a  cow  has 
to  have  a  calf.  This  is  the  story  of  ono 
particular  calf. 


This  calf  was  born  on  a  Te^as  ranch. 
It  takes  several  acres  of  grazing 
land  to  supjwrt  each  cow  and  calf. 


As  a  yearling,  the  calf  was  sold  to 
an  Iowa  farmer  for  “finishing”  in 
feed  lot.  Proper  feeding  of 
and  protein  supplements 
many  extra  pounds  and  a  lot  of 
extra  eating  quality  to  our  beef. 


lot,  our  calf,  now  a  full-grown  steer, 
was  sent  by  rail  or  truck  to  the 
stockyards  and  consq^ed  to  a  live¬ 
stock  marketing  firm  for  sale. 


Buyers  for  several  local  and  out- 
of-town  meat  packing  companies 
put  in  bids  based  on  the  going  con¬ 
sumer  price  of  beef.  This  steer  was 
one  of  a  carload  bought  by  an  Ohio 
meat  packing  company. 


At  the  packing  plant,  the  “beef 
crew”  turned  beef  on  the  hoof  into 
meat  for  the  store.  Beef  was  in¬ 
spected,  chilled  and  graded,  pre- 
pan'd  for  shipment. 


Under  refrigeration,  the  quarters 
of  Ixxd  were  shipjx-d  to  New  York 
City’s  wholesale  meat  district — 
1500  miles  from  Texas,  where  the 
calf  was  Iwrii. 


Owmer  of  a  Brooklyn  meat  market, 
after  comparing  prices  and  qual¬ 
ity,  selected  a  quarter  of  our  steer. 


In  the  storof  the  quarter  of  beef 
was  turned  into  steaks,  roasts, 
stew  and  hamburger ;  was  displayed 
for  customer’s  selection  competing 
with  other  meats. 


Yesterday,  a  housewife  looked  over 
everj'thing  in  the  counter,  com¬ 
pared  values,  decided  on  steak, 
porterhouse  or  chopped,  depend¬ 
ing  on  what  she  wanted  to  spend. 

P.S.—A  steak  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  scorM  to  cook— just  a  fevo 
minutes  for  each  side  under  the 
broiler.  But,  as  you  ran  see,  get¬ 
ting  the  steak  ready  for  the  broiler 
takes  a  lot  more  time  and  a  lot 
more  planning. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 
Headquarters,  Chicago 
Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


‘Fighting  Balance' 

continued  from  page  12 


Sullivan  until  his  death.  It  selects 
columns  and  edits  or  omits  them 
as  it  does  the  work  of  staff  mem¬ 
bers  and  in  comi>“tition  with  them. 

“In  pickine  columnists  we  don’t 
work  both  sides  of  the  street,”  T, 
R.  Waring,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
News  and  Courier,  writes.  “The 
columnists  must  conform  at  least 
generally  to  our  thinking  (con¬ 
servative,  or  if  you  prefer,  reac¬ 
tionary)  or  we  won’t  emp’ov  them. 
We  regard  them  as  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  for  our  own  paper.  ...  If  after 
a  while  we  decide  they  are  off  our 
oarty  line  we  drop  them — a  we 
have  done  with  the  Alsons  and 
Marquis  Childs  after  relatively 
brief  trials.  Peeler  on  the  other 
hand  is  too  violent  for  our  taste.” 

Fashionable  Doctrine 
Henry  Luce,  Time-LHe.  put  this 
policy  lucidly  and  forcefully  in  the 
Eric  W.  Allen  Memorial  lecture  at 
the  Universifv  of  Oregon  school  of 
journalism,  Feb.  20,  1953: 

“If  an  owner-publisher  is  seri¬ 
ously  responsible  for  every  word  in 
his  newspaper,  he  ought  not  to 
publish  any  columnist  whose  basic 
integrity  he  doubts  (few  would 
argue  with  him  on  this,  most  ed¬ 
itors  woidd  apn’aud) — or  with 
whose  basic  philosophy  he  dis- 
aerees.  That  is  not  the  fashionable 
doctrine.  The  fashionable  and  con¬ 
venient  and  profitable  doctrine  is 
that,  in  order  to  amuse  the  reader 
or  in  order  ‘to  give  the  readers 
various  viewpoints,’  the  owner-pub¬ 
lisher  has  the  right,  even  the  duty, 
to  print  what  personally  he  de¬ 
plores  or  detests.  In  my  view  that 
is  a  childish  evasion  of  a  man’s 
responsfbility.  It  is  worse  than 
that:  It  is  cynicism  at  the  heart 
of  American  life.” 

Plea  for  Both  Sides 

An  opposing  point  of  view 
comes  from  Alistair  Cooke,  the 
Manchester  Guardian’s  U.  S.  cor¬ 
respondent,  who  was  the  Joseph 
M^ill  Patterson  lecturer  at  Ford- 
ham  University  in  March.  1953: 

“Not  one  American  in  maybe 
70  or  80  has  much  of  a  choice  in 
his  own  town  ...  of  getting  two 
sides  of  the  news,  or  even  two 
comments  on  the  news.  What  I’m 
afraid  of  is  that  there  are  gener¬ 
ations  of  Americans  growing  up 
who  not  only  don’t  respect  diver¬ 
sity  of  opinion  but  who  don’t 
know  what  it  is.  .  .  ,  We  are  flat¬ 
tering  ourselves  if  we  think  that 
the  American  is  a  particularly 
well-informed  man.” 

But  as  for  “attaining  balance  by 
pitting,  say,  Georee  Sokolsky 
against  Marquis  Childs  or  Doris 
Fleeson,  I  can’t  believe  it.  That’s 
not  balance.  It’s  a  mess,”  writes  a 
New  Jersey  editor. 

Ollin  W.  Archer,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  on  this  problem  writes: 

“We  do  try  to  maintain  a  bal¬ 
ance  in  the  slants  of  the  columnists 


and  give  space  to  opinions  otli  , 
than  our  own.  But  we  do  not  car 
it  to  the  absurd  limit  of  insistii)  I 
for  example,  that  every  day  g 
print  Sokolsky  we  must  also  hn 
Mrs.  Roosevelt.  We  aim  to  achi« 
a  general  balance  in  hospitality  j 
opposing  views  rather  than  a  cd 
teria  of  opinion.” 

Walter  Locke,  veteran  edita 
Dayton  (O.)  News  (circulatij 
134,000),  vigorously  speaks  fori 
diversity  of  viewpoints  on  theeii 
torial  page: 

“The  editorial  columnists,  espt 
cially  for  papers  not  able  to  maia 
tain  editorial  specialists,  are  iidit 
pensable  to  a  newspaper  whio 
considers  its  editorial  function  a 
lightenment,  not  indoctrination.) 
is  easy  to  distinguish  the  self  sect 
er  from  the  truth  seeker  and  i 
choose  accordingly.” 

Columnists’  Views  Discussed 

H.  Clay  Tate,  editor,  Bloormt 
ton  (Ill.)  Pantograph  (circulatkt 
38,000),  writes: 

“We  feel  that  the  column® 
have  a  place  in  a  newspaper  lib 
the  Pantograph.  We  frequenfr 
discuss  their  columns  in  our  ed 
torial  columns,  sometimes  agreeiii 
with  them  and  sometimes  takiq 
an  opposing  point  of  view.  Bt 
they  can  present  issues  and  cm 
background  we  cannot  hope  k 
handle  with  a  one-man  editord 
staff.  .  .  .  We  feel  it  is  the  new 
paper’s  obligation  to  present  son 
fare  for  the  thoughtful  people  wk 
have  time  and  desire  to  read  n» 
terial  such  as  the  better  oolumoBl 
present.” 

M.  Carl  Andrews,  editor,  R» 
noke  (Va.)  World-News,  writo; 

“We  use  columnists,  like  mod 
papers  of  our  size  (40,500)  bfr 
cause  we  have  no  choice.  We  doc) 
have  and  can’t  afford  a  sufficiently 
large  staff  to  turn  out  our  ots 
columns.  There  is  also  strong  ret 
son  why  we  should  give  our  red 
ers  a  well-chosen  fare  of  natiod 
and  international  background  w 
ourselves  cannot  prepare. 

“Except  on  newspapers  havhj 
large  Washington  and  foreip 
staffs,  columnists  of  ability  an  i 
necessity  on  today’s  newspaper," 
the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune  d 
dares.  “Indeed  some  of  the  largel 
newspapers  would  be  benefitted  tl 
independent  opinions.  While  cot 
fusing  at  times  it  is  more  importtd 
to  present  the  debate  between  it 
formed  columnists  than  to  prarUt 
only  the  editor's  viewpoint,  » 
matter  how  good  he  thinks  he  it- 

“We  try  to  balance  the  sywfr 
cated  writers  so  that  we  haw  < 
variety  of  viewpoints  exprestd 
from  David  Lawrence  on  tk 
right  to  Tom  Stokes  and  Nonna 
Thomas  on  the  left,”  Phillip  ” 
Ault,  assistant  managing 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirrct- 
writes.  “On  some  occasions,  ^ 
express  directly  opposing  view¬ 
points  on  the  sanK  day.” 

The  Washington  (D.  C.)  Sif 
finds  columnists  useful  “as  long  ■ 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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MODERN  FARMERS  like  J.  A.  Parks  of  Maloy,  Iowa,  com.  Now,  on  many  mechanized  farms,  it  is  done  in 
using  the  gang  plow  above,  can  produce  much  more  in  fewer  than  11  man-hours.  In  addition,  the  shift  from 

much  less  time  than  the  farmer  of  just  a  few  years  ago.  animal  power  to  machine  power  released  about  72,000,- 

In  the  horse-powered  days  of  farming  it  took  as  many  000  acres  of  cropland  from  producing  feed  for  horses 

as  35  man-hours  to  produce  and  harvest  an  acre  of  and  mules  to  producing  food  for  the  nation’s  tables. 


WHAT  EVER  HAPPENED 
TO  THE  MAN  BEHIND  THE  PLOW? 


The  "man  behind  the  plow”  is  still  very  much 
in  the  pictxire,  but  he’s  up  front  now.  And  because 
he  is,  you  and  your  family— even  the  world — are 
better  fed  today. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  American  farmer  walked 
behind  the  old  horse-drawn  plow,  worked  longer 
hours  and  produced  much  less  than  he  does  today. 
But  that  was  before  the  development  of  the  "hired 
hands”  that  never  tire— the  tractors,  trucks  and 
implements  which  do  the  work  of  many  men,  and 
the  petroleum  fuels  and  lubricants  which  keep  them 
running. 

In  the  last  50  years  or  so,  while  America’s  popu¬ 
lation  was  growing  from  75,000,000  to  more  than 
150,000,000  a  remarkable  change  was  taking  place 
in  agrictdture.  Today  8,000,000  fewer  persons  on 
America’s  farms  are  producing  food  for  75,000,000 
more  Americans. 


Yet  America  has  never  been  better  fed.  It  has 
never  been  better  equipped  to  export  needed  foods 
to  other  countries  for  normal  requirements,  or  to 
combat  famine— an  ally  of  communism — wherever 
it  appears. 

Never  have  so  few  fed  so  many  so  well. 

To  help  make  ours  a  more  abundant  land. 
Standard  Oil  pioneered  in  delivering  petroleum 
products  right  to  the  farmers’  doors  in  the  quan¬ 
tities  needed  and  at  reasonable  prices.  This  on- 
the-spot  delivery,  started  way  back  in  1910,  was 
vital  to  the  rapid  growth  of  mechanized  farming  in 
the  Middlewest — one  of  the  most  productive  agri¬ 
cultural  regions  in  the  world. 

So  many  rural  customers  have  learned  to  de¬ 
pend  on  Standard  Oil  products  and  services  that 
we  now  serve  far  more  Midwestern  farmers  than 
any  other  oil  company. 


Standard  Oil  Company  (Indiana) 
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LOOK  at  Matrix  Contrast 


The  last  word  in  lineoastine-  efBciency  .  .  .  with  Matrix  Contrast  Service  you 
get  Black  &  White  and/or  COLORS  applied  to  old  as  well  as  new  matrices; 
expertly  done  in  your  plant  or  at  our  nearest  Servioe  Branch  by  our  trained 
technicians;  applied  when  you  want  them  as  you  want  them  ^thooit  inter¬ 
rupting  your  regular  production  schedules.  And  when  you  buy  new  matrices, 
deliveries  are  made  daily  from  the  matrix  mxinufacturers  to  our  New  York, 
Chicago  and  Los  Angeles  plants  which  are  equipi)ed  to  operate  24  hours  a  day. 

Yes.  you  had  better  take  a  new  look  at  Matrix  Contrast  Service  I  Now.  with 
new  brilliant  Matrix  Contrast  Colors,  operators  can  see  at  a  glance  if  there’s 
a  "wrong  font”  in  the  line.  Black  and  White  plus  Color  processing  will  re- 
^ce  operator  errors  to  the  absolute  minimum.  Write  today  for  complete 
information  on  this  time-proven  Matrix  Contrast  Servioe  continuous  mainte¬ 
nance  plan. 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 

MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 

154  West  l4th  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

326  W,  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Ill. 

1105  Trenton  St.,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 

Eirofisan  Agents:  Funditer.  Ltd.,  3  Weodbridge  St.  Clerkenwell  Green.  London.  E.  C.  I 


FOU  N  DEO  IN  1894 

This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 

Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  officially  used  and  recognized  by: 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
ONTARIO  RACING  COMMISSION 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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System— to  provide  almost  every¬ 
thing  Bell  telephone  people  use  in 
vour  service. 


NEXT  TIME  you  step  into  a  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  booth  ( alone,  we  hope )  take 
a  good  look  around . . . 

At  the  telephone,  the  directory 
nearby,  the  overhead  light,  the  elec¬ 
tric  fan  ...  at  the  booth  itself  from 
which  wires  run  that  connect  you 
to  millions  of  other  telephones. 

THEY  ALL  COME  from  us  at  VVestem 
Electric.  It’s  our  job  —  as  the  manu¬ 
facturing  and  supply  unit  of  the  Bell 


SOME  THINGS  we  manufacture  our¬ 
selves— the  rest  we  buy  from  other 
manufacturers.  Our  test  is:  which 
way  can  we  assure  the  Bell  tele¬ 
phone  companies  of  highest  quality 
at  lowest  cost?  On  telephones, 
switchboards,  cable,  electronic  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  so  on,  we  can  best  meet 


u/aatern  Electr}^ 
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this  test  in  our  own  factories  —  so  we 
make  them.  But  fans,  ofiBce  equip¬ 
ment,  tools  and  a  host  of  other  things 
can  best  be  made  by  others  who  spe¬ 
cialize  in  their  production  —  so  we 
buy  them. 

THAT'S  HOW  WE  FIT  into  the  Bell 
System.  We  do  our  job  well  — and 
that’s  one  reason  why  telephone 
service  has  gone  up  so  much  less 
in  price  than  other  things  you  buy. 


'euuAman 


iew5 


Sees  Need  for  More 
Foreign  Background 


Unfortunately,  “One  World”  his 

a  gotten  to  be  a  “political  tag* 
which  is  distasteful  to  a  lot  of  peo¬ 
ple,  he  observed.  “But  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  they  are  living 
in  ‘One  World’  and  an  under¬ 
standing  of  in-ternational  affairs  is 
as  vital  today  as  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  average  person,”  k 

Mr.  Davidson,  in  our  intervie*. 
again  hammered  away  at  the  need 
for  more  interpretive  articles  in 
Davidson  newspapers.  The  trend  is  in  that 
who  is  the  direction,  he  admitted,  but  he  in¬ 
sists  that  it  has  got  to  go  further. 
“It  must  extend  beyond  the  col- 
that  umnists  and  the  editorial  pages 
and  make  itself  felt  on  the  front 
pages  as  well,”  he  said. 

“It  is  useless  for  a  newspaper  to 
carry  a  news  item,  for  instance, 


Thorough  coverage  of  the 
SOUTH  EAST  KANSAS 
MARKET  by  two  progres¬ 
sive  newspagaers  in  a  mar¬ 
keting  center  for  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  136,000. 

UNQUESTION  - 
K  ABLY  an  excel- 

lent  market  for 
your  national 
It  advertising  dol-  < 

lari  / 


as  a  newspapers 
role  should  be  to  ? 
inform  readers  of 
evcurs  and  devel¬ 
opments  about 
which  they  would 
be  otherwise  un¬ 
informed,  says 
Carter  L.  David¬ 
son,  veteran  for¬ 
eign  correspond¬ 
ent  and  more  re- 
c  e  n  t ;  y  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times, 
new  director  of  the  Chicago  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Davidson  believes 
newspapers  can  “popularize”  for¬ 
eign  news  by  telling  what  it  means 
in  the  same  story  in  which  they 
tell  what  has  happened.  Better 
backgrounding  and  interpretive  re¬ 
porting  are  essential  to  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  world  affairs,  he 
told  E  &  P.  affairs,”  he  explained. 

Requires  Informed  Staff  Reader  Interest  Broader 

“This  requires  an  informed  staff  “Many  editors  still  seem  to  labor 
that  makes  itself  aware  of  what  under  the  fallacy  that  the  front 
foreign  news  means  to  the  average  page  banner  line  must  be  ‘local,’ in 
reader,”  said  Mr.  Davidson  in  his  order  to  sell  newspapers.  A  lot  of 
new  job.  He  comes  to  the  Council  managing  editors,  telegraph  and 
after  ample  experience  as  a  foreign  cable  editors  are  still  thinking  in 
correspondent  for  AP.  terms  of  15  or  20  years  ago,  with- 

“Wire  services  are  doing  that  out  realizing  that  interests  of  read- 
kind  of  interpretive  reporting  more  ers  have  broadened  considerably 

on/1  **  /*/^ntnntia/1  “Ttito  le  r _ a. _ aI _ i _ aI _ ?_  _  _ 


EVENINGS 
EXCEPT  SUNDAY 


Stauffer  Publications 
Shannon  &  Associ¬ 
ates,  Inc. 
National 
Representatives 


Fhe  Pittsburg  Suk 

MORNINGS 
EXCEPT  MONDAYS 


FOR  THE  LATEST  AND  MOST  MODERN 
in  Press  Design  —  See  SCOTT 


A  Typical  SCOTT  Installation 


EFFICIENT  and  ECONOMICAL  OPERATION 

Plus  many  added  refinements — feature  the 

New  SCOTT  PRESS 

Buy  with  Confidence  .  .  .  BUY  SCOTT 

WALTER  scon  &  CO.,  INC. 

j,.,  PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 


\\ 


5jC  In  1932,  railroads  moved  H6.3  per  cent 
of  all  domestic  non-local  mail,  and 
for  doing  so  were  paid  an  average  of 
only  about  12  cents  per  ton  per  mile. 


for  the  - 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  RAILROADS 

{Advtrtiitmtnt) 
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They 


In  Denver,  they  are  accustomed  to  peaks  that  reach  to  the  sky  and  beyond. 
Like  this  circulation  chart  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Sunday  News  for  example. 


The  News  began  distributing  Parade  in  April  1942.  Since  then  every  year 
has  seen  circulation  go  up,  up,  up.  Today  it  is  225%  above  the  1942  level. 


Other  fine  newspapers  agree :  The  climbing  is  good  .  .  .  with  Parade. 


7S,000 


ISO, 001 


SOLID  EDITING  MAKES  SOLID  CIRCULATION 
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CANONS  OF  JOURNALISM 

THIRTY  years  ago  on  April  28,  1923,  the 
founders  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  set  forth  the  “Canons  of 
Journalism”  as  a  code  of  ethics  for  American 
journalism.  They  contain  no  compulsions  but 
they  have  served  as  a  guide.  There  is  no 
doubt  they  have  been  responsible  for  raising 
the  standards  of  journalistic  practices  through 
the  years. 

It  is  possible  that  many  old-timers  in  the 
newspaper  business  have  not  reread  the  “Can¬ 
ons  of  Journalism”  in  a  long  time.  It  is  also 
possible  that  many  newcomers  to  newspaper- 
ing  in  the  last  30  years  have  not  read  them 
at  all. 

There  have  been  repeated  references  to 
them  recently  in  our  own  columns  and  in  the 
public  prints  and  we  reprint  them  here  so  that 
all  newspapermen  may  read  them  in  full  and 
with  the  hope  that  they  will  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

We  think  that  in  this  anniversary  year 
tlwre  should  be  a  rededication  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  expressed  therein. 


The  primary  function  of  newspapers  is  to 
communicate  to  the  human  race  what  its 
members  do,  feel  and  think.  Journalism, 
therefore,  demands  of  its  practitioners  the 
widest  range  of  intelligence,  or  knowledge, 
and  of  experience,  as  well  as  natural  and 
trained  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning. 
To  its  opportunities  as  a  chronicle  are  indis- 
sfllubly  linked  its  obligations  as  teacher  and 
interpreter. 

To  the  end  of  finding  some  means  of  codi¬ 
fying  sound  practice  and  just  aspirations  of 
American  journalism,  these  canons  are  set 
forth: 


I.  Responsibility — ^The  right  of  a  newspa¬ 
per  to  attract  and  hold  readers  is  restricted  by 
nothing  but  considerations  of  public  welfare. 
The  use  a  newspaper  makes  of  the  share  of 
public  attention  it  gains  serves  to  determine 
its  sense  of  responsibility,  which  it  shares 
with  every  member  of  its  staff.  A  journalist 
who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish  or  other¬ 
wise  unworthy  purpose  is  faithless  to  a  high 
trust. 


II.  Freedom  of  the  Press — Freedom  of 
the  press  is  to  be  guarded  as  a  vital  right  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  to  dis¬ 
cuss  whatever  is  not  explicitly  forbidden  by 
law,  including  the  wisdom  of  any  restrictive 
statute. 


EDITG  iRI  AL 


Righteousness  exalteth  a  nation:  but  sin  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people. — Proverbs,  XIV;  34. 


not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thoroughness  or 
accuracy  within  its  control,  or  failure  to  ob¬ 
tain  command  of  these  essential  qualities. 

2.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by 
the  contents  of  the  articles  which  they  sur¬ 
mount. 


III.  Independence — Freedom  from  all  obli¬ 
gations  except  that  of  fidelity  to  the  public 
interest  is  vital. 

1.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  con¬ 
trary  to  the  general  welfare,  for  whatever 
reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  jour¬ 
nalism.  So-called  news  communications  from 
private  sources  should  not  be  published  with¬ 
out  public  notice  of  their  source  or  else  sub¬ 
stantiation  of  their  claim  to  value  as  news, 
both  in  form  and  substance. 

2.  Partisanship,  in  editorial  comment  which 
knowingly  departs  from  the  truth,  does  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  best  spirit  of  American  journal¬ 
ism;  in  the  news  columns  it  is  subversive  of  a 
fundamental  principle  of  the  profession. 

IV.  Sincerity,  Truthfulness,  Accuracy — 
Good  faith  with  the  reader  is  the  foundation 
of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

1.  By  every  consideration  of  good  faith  a 
newspaper  is  constrained  to  be  truthful.  It  is 


V.  Impartiality — Sound  practice  makes 
clear  distinction  between  news  reports  and 
expressions  of  opinion.  News  reports  should 
be  free  from  opinion  or  bias  of  any  kind. 

1.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  so-called 
special  articles  unmistakably  devoted  to  ad¬ 
vocacy  or  characterized  by  a  signature  author¬ 
izing  the  writer’s  own  conclusions  and  inter¬ 
pretation. 

VI.  Fair  Play — A  newspaper  should  not 
publish  unofficial  charges  affecting  reputation 
or  moral  character  without  opportunity  given 
to  the  accused  to  be  heard;  right  practice 
demands  the  giving  of  such  opportunity  in  all 
cases  of  serious  accusation  outside  judicial 
proceedings. 

1.  A  newspaper  should  not  invade  private 
rights  or  feeling  without  sure  warrant  of 
public  right  as  distinguished  from  public  curi¬ 
osity. 

2.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  a 
newspaper  to  make  prompt  and  complete  cor¬ 
rection  of  its  own  seriotLs  mistakes  of  fact 
or  opinion,  whatever  their  origin. 

Decency — A  newspaper  cannot  escape  con¬ 
viction  of  insincerity  if  while  professing  high 
moral  purpose  it  supplies  incentives  to  base 
conduct,  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  details  of 
crime  and  vice,  publication  of  which  is  not 
demonstrably  for  the  general  good.  Lacking 
authority  to  enforce  its  canons  the  journalism 
here  presented  can  but  express  the  hope  that 
deliberate  pandering  to  vicious  instincts  will 
encounter  effective  public  disapproval  or  yield 
to  the  influence  of  a  preponderant  profes¬ 
sional  condemnation. 


OMIT  FLOWERS 

THE  FLORISTS  Information  Council  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  newspapers  to  prohibit  use  of 
the  phrase  “please  omit  flowers”  in  death 
notices  both  in  the  news  and  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  The  florists’  approach  to  the  problem, 
we  think,  should  be  to  sell  the  public  on  their 
product  rather  than  trying  to  get  newspapers 
to  adopt  restrictive  advertising  rules. 

A  newspaper  can  apply  any  rules  to  its 
news  columns  that  it  wants  to.  It  can  “butter 
up”  all  sorts  of  advertisers  by  prohibiting 
mention  of  this  and  that.  Let  its  conscience  be 
its  guide. 

But  this  business  of  applying  restrictions  to 
classified  and  other  advertising  columns  at  the 
request  of  organized  groups  can  go  too  far. 
Already  some  newspapers,  at  the  request  of 
real  estate  interests,  have  banned  the  phrase 
“no  agents”  from  classified  real  estate  ads. 
And  some  newspapers  won’t  permit  “please 
omit  flowers”  in  paid  death  notices  b^ause 
the  florists  feel  hurt. 

Censoring  advertising  copy  to  eliminate  in¬ 
decencies,  fraud,  sharp  business  practices, 
etc.,  is  one  thing.  But  refusing  to  let  indi¬ 
vidual  advertisers  make  statements  in  their 
copy  in  order  to  protect  a  small  group  of 
merchants,  is  something  else.  You  might  just 
as  well  refuse  ads  for  a  church  bazaar  on 
Saturday  night  because  it  would  be  bad  for 
the  local  tavern  keepers;  or  refuse  a  glowing 
description  of  a  1953  second-hand  car  be¬ 
cause  the  new  car  dealer  might  object;  or 
refuse  ads  for  second-hand  furniture  because 
it  is  bad  for  the  department  stores.  The 
practice  can  get  out  of  hand. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  a  bereaved  family 
places  a  paid  death  notice  and  truly  does  not 
wish  to  receive  flowers  then  it  ought  to  be 
able  to  say  it  in  the  space  it  has  bought. 


ABC  MONTH 

OCTOBER  is  “ABC  Month”  and  we  urge  all 
members  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir¬ 
culations  to  participate.  It’s  a  good  time  for 
all  newspapers  to  let  their  local  advertisers 
know  what  its  membership  in  ABC  means  to 
them. 

Newspapers  don’t  pay  good  money  to  be¬ 
long  to  ABC  just  for  the  honor  and  glory 
attached.  They  do  it  as  a  service  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  their  advertisers.  National  advertisers 
know  what  ABC  means.  But  how  many  local 
advertisers  do?  Do  they  know  the  time,  effort 
and  money  involved  in  auditing  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  so  the  advertiser  gets  an  honest 
“net  paid”  figure? 

This  is  a  good  time  to  tell  them. 


VIDEOTOWN 

AS  WE  expected,  and  have  stated  repeatedly 

on  this  page,  the  threat  of  television  to 
gobble  up  the  public’s  leisure  time  and  corre¬ 
spondingly  reduce  newspaper  reading  has  not 
materialized.  The  sixth  annual  survey  of 
“Vidcotown” — ^New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — con¬ 
ducted  by  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  shows  news¬ 
paper  reading  at  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
a  year  ago.  At  that  time  it  reported  TV  had 
affected  newspaper  reading  hardly  at  all. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  71%  of  the  homes 
in  that  city  now  have  TV  sets,  compared  to 
62%  a  year  ago,  the  continued  interest  in 
newspaper  reading  is  significant.  This  is  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  fact  that,  although  a  higher 
percentage  of  sets  is  tuned  in  every  weekday 
evening,  the  length  of  time  has  been  re¬ 
duced  slightly  from  4V4  hours  to  4V4  hours. 

All  of  which  proves  to  us  that  the  biggest 
threat  of  TV  to  newspapers,  as  far  as  com¬ 
petition  for  the  public’s  time  is  concerned, 
was  its  novelty  appeal.  Now  that  TV  has 
lost  that  appeal  in  many  homes,  viewing  will 
become  more  selective  rather  than  a  full 
evening’s  entertainment.  The  rise  and  fall 
of  network  programs  shows  that  to  be  true, 
and  it  will  become  more  so  as  upcoming 
generations  become  accustomed  to  having  it 
around  the  house. 

On  the  other  hand,  TV  viewing,  as  with 
radio  listening,  whets  the  appetite  of  the 
public  for  more  details  of  news  events. 
Newspapers  can  take  advantage  of  this  by 
meeting  that  demand. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Fred  A.  Seaton,  president  of 
Seaton  Publishing  Company,  which 
publishes  the  Hastings  (Neb.) 
Daily  Tribune  and  other  news¬ 
papers  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming,  has  been 
named  by  President  Eisenhower 
as  an  assistant  Secretary  of  De¬ 
fense.  The  appointment  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  Senate  confirmation  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

«  *  * 

Millicent  Shields  Hansen  has 
been  elected  manager  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Tribune-Herald  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  and  has  succeed¬ 
ed  her  late  uncle,  Charles  Han¬ 
sen,  as  publisher  of  the  Greeley 
(Colo.)  Daily  Tribune. 

•  *  * 

McDill  Boyd,  Kansas  news¬ 
paper  publisher  and  secretary  of 
the  Republican  State  Executive 
Committee,  is  the  new  executive 
secretary  to  Kansas’  Governor 
Edward  F.  Arn.  He  succeeds  Ed 
Chapman,  Jr.,  son  of  Ed  Chap¬ 
man,  Topeka  newspaperman.  Mr. 
Chapman  resigned  to  become  Kan¬ 
sas  director  for  the  Federal  Hous¬ 
ing  Administration. 

*  *  m 

Robert  B.  Cruzen  resigned  re¬ 
cently  from  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Laramie  (Wyo.)  Re¬ 
publican  -  Boomerang,  a  post  he 
held  since  1949,  to  be  editor- 
general  manager  of  the  Florence 
(Colo.)  Citizen.  His  successor  in 
Laramie  is  Calvin  Queal,  a  for¬ 
mer  sports  editor  who  has  been 
working  for  Wyoming  Wildlife 
magazine. 

•  *  * 

Frank  Dunn,  Moultrie  Ob¬ 
server,  is  the  newly  chosen  presi¬ 
dent  of  Georgia  Associated  Press 
News  Council.  He  succeeds  Louis 
Harris,  Augusta  Chronicle. 

«  •  * 

Bob  Ingalls,  publisher  of  the 
Corvallis  (Ore.)  Gazette  -  Times, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  interim 
committee  which  will  study  the 
need  for  amendment  or  replace¬ 
ment  of  the  Oregon  Constitution. 
*  «  * 

R.  N.  Dosh,  editor  of  the  Ocala 
(Fla.)  Star-Banner,  has  been  elect¬ 
ed  chairman  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Florida  Ship  Canal 
Authority. 


On  the  Business  Side 


Robert  W.  Reetz,  formerly 
circulation  manager  of  the  Lafay- 
ftte  (La.)  Daily  Advertiser,  has 
been  appointed  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Wilmington  (N.  C.) 
Star-News  Newspapers. 

*  •  * 

Joseph  R.  Bradt,  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald,  has  been 
promoted  to  advertising  director. 
He  succeeds  C.  Andrew  Bart¬ 
lett,  who  has  joined  the  William 
P.  McLaughlin  Co.  of  Arlington, 


School  2)a^3! 


Dr.  Ernest  G.  Osborne,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  Columbia 
University,  has  spent  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  studying 
and  working  with  children  of 
pre-school  and  school  age. 


VANDALISM! 


Now  is  the  time  to  start  it! 


12-Instalment  National  Round-Up 
By  Top-Flight  Magazine  Writer 

HOWARD  WHITMAN 


Wire,  phone,  or  write 
for  samples  and  rates. 


One  of  the  beet  writera  of  the  dar  Ktvee  the  fnU  treatment  to  one 
of  the  blKKeet  loeal  and  national  roncema  of  the  day  .  .  .  VAND.VUSMI 


Phone  or  Wire  for  Samples,  Terms 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D»t  Moines  488  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  C. 


GIFT  TO  PUBLISHER — John  R.  Reitemeyer,  right,  publisher  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  receives  a  briefcase  from  Thomas  Farrelly,  business 
manager  of  (he  Providence  (R.  I.)  Joural-Bulletin,  as  a  token  of  appre¬ 
ciation  from  New  England  circulation  managers  for  his  interest  in 
their  association.  At  left,  George  F.  Clark,  Courant  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  who  is  president  of  (he  group.  (Story  on  page  48) 


Mass.,  to  sell  “special  page”  ad¬ 
vertising. 

*  *  * 

Laurence  E.  Nyland,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  rhe  advertising  staff  of  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
since  1946,  has  been  named  man¬ 
ager  of  general  advertising,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Evan  R.  Cullings,  who 
has  retired  after  52  years  with  the 
newspaper. 

*  *  * 

E.  A.  Murphy,  manager  of  re¬ 

tail  advertising  for  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News 
since  1942,  has  been  named  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director.  Grossb 
Smith,  assistant  retail  manager, 
succeeds  'him.  James  R.  Pierson 
has  been  named  a.ssistant  retail 

manager. 

*  *  * 

Chester  A.  Forman,  formerly 
with  Everybody’s  Daily  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  named  general 
advertising  manager  of  the  Lorain 
(Ohio)  Journal. 

«  *  * 

Harold  B.  Burtt  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  from  business  manager  to 

general  manager  of  the  Grand 

Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  He  joined 
the  paper  in  1936  after  serving  on 
the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer 
and  Youngstown  Vindicator. _ 


Richard  Munkwitz  has  left  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers  to  work  for 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

*  «  • 

Frank  Griswold,  Pacific  Coast 
advertising  manager  since  Janu¬ 
ary,  1951,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Midwest 
edition  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
in  Chicago,  and  Jack  Biedenkapp, 
formerly  of  the  Los  Angeles  staff, 
has  succeeded  him  in  San  Fran- 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

J.  J.  SzAFRAN,  managing  editor 
of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.)  Blizzard,  has 
been  appointed  news  editor  of  the 
Blizzard  and  the  Oil  City  Derrick, 
and  will  direct  handling  of  local 
news  for  both  newspapers.  J,  A. 
Rich,  managing  editor  of  the  Der¬ 
rick,  has  been  named  wire  editor 
for  both  papers. 

*  «  * 

Martin  Rossman,  a  reporter  for 
the  Oxnard  (Calif.)  Press-Courier 
for  the  past  five  years,  has  been 
named  city  editor,  succeeding 
Charles  N.  Hunt,  who  resigned 
to  enter  the  insurance  field. 
Marilyn  Ferguson  has  joined  the 
{Continued  on  page  42) 


Exclusively  for  Newspapers 


From  his  experience  as  a 
father  and  teacher,  he  knows 
the  problems  which  youngsters 
encounter  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom. 

AND  HE  KNOWS  THE 
ANSWERS! 

His  daily  illustrated  column, 

FAMILY 

SCRAPBOOK 

embraces  both  school  and  home- 
life  ...  a  feature  made  to 
order  for  every  father,  mother 
and  teacher  of  children  from 
kindergarten  to  high-school 
age  —  and  youngsters  like  it. 


UNIUD  flATURlS 

220  last  42nd  St.,New  York,!/ 
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staff  as  women’s  editor,  succeed¬ 
ing  Mrs.  Pauline  Davis,  who  is 
entering  college. 

*  *  >■< 

John  J.  Quigley  has  returned 
to  the  staff  of  the  Lynn  (Mass.) 
Item  after  a  tour  of  Army  duty. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Morse,  columnist  for  the 
Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-Gazette,  now 
broadcasts  1 1  news  programs  a 
week  over  Station  WENY.  Both 
the  paper  and  station  are  members 
of  the  Gannett  group. 

*  IN  * 

Hadley  Williamson,  for  10 
years  a  reporter  for  the  Statesville 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Record,  has  joined 
the  news  staff  of  the  Robesonian 
.at  Lumberton.  N.  C. 
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Bruce  Mair  has  been  promoted 

from  city  editor  to  managing  edi-  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 

tor  of  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 

Herald,  and  James  M.  Idema  has  n\  i 
been  advanced  to  city  editor.  John 

F.  WuRZ,  who  has  been  both  edi-  v  oxy - " 

tor  and  ME,  will  devote  full  time  3^ 

to  the  editorship.  ,  I  =-■  j  _ 

♦  ♦  ♦  I  \ m  3  ^9 

1^— — »  3 

Robert  Sammons,  a  graduate  ^  (kowtRTisiMt 
of  the  University  of  Iowa,  has  Vj||') 

joined  the  staff  of  the  Sioux  City  Jslr-L  ■fsr-t 

(Iowa)  Journal  as  a  reporter.  t 

James  R.  McCauley,  formerly  L _  O  >  Ip 

on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Salt  Lake  I 
City  (Utah)  Deseret  News  and 

Telegram,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  \  ,  W  \  *  o*R  1  j! 

the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald.  y\  ;  U  if 

Harold  N.  Simpson,  for  five  v|  '  \  — 

years  editor  and  publisher  of  the  H 
Clayton  (N.  C.)  News  until  its 
sale  in  May  to  Macon  Harris  of 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  joined  the  staff  /  /  ^'~7 g  I  1 

of  the  Hertford  Countv  (N.  C.)  ^ 

Herald,  semiweekly,  as  reporter  “Here’s  another  one . .  .‘SAVE’. . .  who  thinks  up  copy  hke  that?” 
and  photographer.  — 

*  *  *  sociated  with  the  New  York  Jour-  monthly  al 

B.arbara  Lingrell,  former  re-  nal- American  and  the  Baltimore  University. 

porter  on  the  Urhana  (Ohio)  Cit-  (Md.)  News  Post,  has  been  named  Diego. 
izen,  has  become  secretary  to  the  travel  editor  for  the  Greater  Phil-  Harold 
managing  editor  of  the  Springfield  adelphia  Magazine,  official  month-  play  advei 
(Ohio)  Daily  News  and  Sun.  ly  publication  of  the  Chamber  of  Haven  (C 

♦  *  *  Commerce  of  Greater  Philadel-  for  the  pai 

Damon  Runyon,  Jr.  has  re-  phia.  has  resigm 

signed  from  the  New  York  Jour-  ♦  *  ♦  Pglj  jj,, 

nal-American  rewrite  staff,  effec-  B.ates  D.  McClean,  former 
tive  Sept.  19,  to  work  on  the  Mi-  United  Pre.ss  staff  correspondent  ..Oscar 
ami  (Fla.)  Daily  News.  Mean-  in  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsyl-  with  the /I 

while,  he  is  engaged  in  promotion  vania  and  Ctelaware,  has  been  as  reporU 

activities  in  connection  with  pub-  named  Philadelphia  district  repre-  with  the 

lication  of  his  book,  “Father,  Dear  sentative  for  the  Middle  Atlantic  Standard-1 

Father.”  district  of  the  Oil  Industry  Infor-  dio  desk, 

*  *  *  mation  Committee.  been  nam 

John  Weatherman,  city  editor  „  ,  *  v.  *  *  .  change,  t^h 

of  the  Statesville  (N.  C.)  Daily  .  R'Chard  L.  Bitters,  pnera  as-  Armed  Fc 
until  its  purchase  last  May  by  the  Colum- 

Statesville  Daily  Record,  and  more  (Ohio)  Dispatch  for  the  past 

recently  a  reporter  for  the  Newton  years,  has  b^n  named  direc-  p*-  tj_, 

(N.  C.)  Daily  News  -  Enterprise,  relations  for  his  alma 

has  joined  the  Salishurv  (N.  C.)  ^^ter,  Ohio  University  m  Athens 
Post  staff  Ohio.  He  had  previously  edited  *  ne  roi 

+  *  *  the  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily  nounced  t 

..  •  J  News,  and  served  as  city  editor  of  preparatio 

Kenneth  D.  Morris  has  joined  Times-Bul-  rotogravui 

the  copy  desk  of  the  Arizona  Re-  Jean  T. 

public  at  Phoenix.  He  was  for-  «  «  *  advertisinj 

merly  advertising  manager  of  the  E  named  as 

jempe  (Anz.)  Daily  News  and  newspaperman,  has  been  appointed  ' 

the  Prescott  (Anz.)  Evening  Cou-  Mavob  rowroBAiu  nf  as  retail 


By  Trent 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Mrs.  Carol  Renner  Arth,  for¬ 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Redlands 
(Calif.)  Daily  Facts,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  a  special  assistant  in  the 
State  Department.  She  will  work 
in  the  office  of  the  Assi.stant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Public  Affairs. 

*  *  B 

Dale  Bain,  former  sports  staffer, 
and  Margaret  Orme  Bain  of  the 
society  staff,  have  left  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News 
and  Telegram  to  operate  a  tele¬ 
vision  and  appliance  store  in  St. 
Anthony,  Ida. 

4  B  B 

Edward  Leonard,  formerly  as¬ 


sociated  with  the  New  York  Joiir- 
nal- American  and  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News  Post,  has  been  named 
travel  editor  for  the  Greater  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Magazine,  official  month¬ 
ly  publication  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia. 

B  B  B 

B.ates  D.  McClean,  former 
United  Pre.ss  staff  correspondent 
in  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Delaware,  has  been 
named  Philadelphia  district  repre¬ 
sentative  for  the  Middle  Atlantic 
district  of  the  Oil  Industry  Infor¬ 
mation  Committee. 

B  B  B 

Richard  L.  Bitters,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  for  the  Colum¬ 
bus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  named  direc¬ 
tor  of  press  relations  for  his  alma 
mater,  Ohio  University  in  Athens, 
Ohio.  He  had  previously  edited 
the  Wapakoneta  (Ohio)  Daily 

News,  and  served  as  city  editor  of 

the  Van  Wert  (Ohio)  Times-Bul- 
letin. 

B  B  B 

Richard  E.  Welch,  former 

newspaperman,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  Mayor  Corcoran  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  He  covered  poli¬ 
tics  and  city  news  for  Syracuse 
newspapers  for  more  than  20 

years,  and  left  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  about  10  years  ago  to  enter 
the  public  relations  field. 

B  B  B 

Harry  H.  Griggs,  former  In¬ 
diana  newspaperman,  has  accepted 
a  position  as  journalism  instructor 
and  director  of  public  relations  at 
Wisconsin  State  College  in  River 
Falls,  Wis.  He  formerly  was  assis¬ 
tant  telegraph  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  News-Sentinel  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Lafayette  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Courier. 

B  B  B 

Grier  Leach,  former  Bellaire, 
Ohio,  and  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  news¬ 
man,  has  been  named  assistant 
editor  of  the  Ohio  Alumnus, 


monthly  alumni  magazine  of  Ohio 
University. 

Diego.  B  B  B 

Harold  M.  Bone,  on  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the  New 
Haven  (Conn. )  Journal  -  Courier 
for  the  past  eight-and-a-half  years, 
has  resigned  to  enter  the  magazine 
field  in  that  city. 

B  B  B 

.  Oscar  S.  Glasberg,  formerly 
with  the  Athens  (Ohio)  Messenger 
as  reporter  and  copyreader  and 
with  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.) 
Standard-Times  as  head  of  its  ra¬ 
dio  desk,  and  movie  critic,  has 
been  named  editor  of  Post  Ex¬ 
change,  the  trade  magazine  of  the 
Armed  Forces  retail  stores. 

■ 

Ad  Manager  Named 
For  Roto  Magazine 

Portland,  Ore. 
The  Portland  Oregonian  has  an 
nounced  two  personnel  changes  in 
preparation  for  its  new  Sunday 
rotogravure  magazine. 

Jean  T.  Callahan,  present  retail 
advertising  manager,  has  been 
named  as  advertising  manager  of 
the  new  magazine.  Replacing  him 
as  retail  advertising  manager  will 
be  Robert  E.  Moore  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  staff. 

The  new  magazine,  scheduled  to 
appear  January  10,  will  bear  the 
title  Northwest.  John  Armstrong 
will  continue  as  magazine  editor 
The  new  rotogravure  pres.ses  of 
the  Denver  (Colo.)  Post  will  print 
the  magazine  for  the  Portland  Ore 
gonian. 

■ 

Photo  Dept.  Change 

Monroe,  La. 
Leon  Noland,  for  14  years  head 
of  the  photographic  department 
with  the  Monroe  Morning  World 
and  Monroe  News-Star,  has  re 
signed  to  work  for  a  local  tele 
vision  station.  Greg  Hare,  who 
recently  returned  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers  after  an  absence  of  nearly  a 
year,  is  taking  his  place. 


EDITOR 


D  IT  R  T  T  R  H  P  n  W 


Birth  of  a  Bridge... 


The  concrete  cylinder  in  the  jaws  of  this  machine  in 
the  Portland  Cement  Association  laboratories  will  be 
crushed  under  a  force  that  can  reach  1 ,000,000  pounds. 

It  is  one  of  many  tests  to  measure  the  crushing, 
pulling,  bending  and  racking  forces  concrete  must 
resist  in  actual  use.  It  may  be  the  birth  of  a  more 
durable,  lower-annual-cost  bridge  or  basement,  farm 
improvement  or  factory,  home  or  hospital,  ware¬ 
house  or  water  line,  road  or  reservoir. 

Such  research  in  cement  and  concrete,  as  well  as 
PCA’s  educational  program  and  technical  service, 
are  made  possible  by  the  voluntary  financial  support 
of  its  69  member  companies  who  make  most  of  the 
Portland  cement  used  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois 

A  notionol  organization  to  improvo  ond  oxtond  tho  usos  o(  portland  conwnt 
ond  concroto . . .  through  saootifk  rosoorch  ond  ongintoring  fioM  work 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Students  Publish  Daily 
At  Indiana  State  Fair 


the  beginning  of  Grand  Circuit  Prof.  Key  attended  the  Univtr- 
harness  racing  in  Indiana.  The  sity  of  Ohio,  received  a  bachelor’s 
races  attract  some  of  the  finest  degree  from  Mexico  City  College 
stables  of  horses  in  the  nation,  the  in  1951  and  recently  received  i 
staff  is  told.  And  the  reporter  as-  master’s  degree  with  honors  from 
signed  to  cover  the  races  is  in  the  graduate  school  of  journalism 
competition  with  some  of  the  most  of  the  University  of  California  at 
experienced  sports  writers  in  the  Los  Angeles. 

The  32-year  old  educator  was 


Indianapolis  per  as  they  will  experience  during  Attendance  figures  are  impor-  chief  public  relations  aide  to  Gen. 
Each  year  a  handful  of  Indiana  Ihe  college  training.  tant  to  everyone  attending  the  Fair  F.  M.  Hopkins  of  the  Pacific  Air 

Diversity  journalism  students  .  They  meet  a  rigid  set  of  dead-  as  well  as  the  State  Fair  Board.  So  Service  Command  during  World 


University  journalism  students  .  They  meet  a  rigid  set  of  dead-  as  well  as  the  State  Fair  Board.  So  Service  Command  during  World 

write  and  edit  the  only  daily  news-  lines,  work  from  about  7  a.m.  one  reporter  checks  regularly  with  War  II  and  held  writing  and  edit- 

paper  published  on  a  state  fair-  until  near  5  p.m.,  and  sometimes  the  Fair  Board  while  making  his  ing  posts  with  Yank  Magazine,  the 


grounds— the  Indiana  State  Fair  catch  night  assignments. 


other  rounds.  When  attendance  Daily  Pacifican,  Stars  and  Stripes, 


Since  a  large  portion  of  the  records  are  broken,  it  generally  and  the  Armed  Forces  Radio  Serv- 


The  official  publication  of  the  activity  at  the  fair  is  devoted  to  makes  one  of  the  top  stories  of  the  ice. 


Indiana  State  Fair,  the  paper  is  judging  entries  in  cattle  and  agri-  day^  the  staff  is  reminded. 


the  fair  edition  of  the  Indiana  culture  contests,  the  student  re- 
Daily  Student,  official  student  porters  split  up  the  task  of  report- 


Following  the  war  he  was  a  cor- 


newspaper  of  the  University 
A  selected  staff  of  journalism 


ing  results  in  the  competition. 
Selection  of  the  grand  champion 


The  thousands  of  operations,  respondent  and  newcaster  for  th« 
persons,  displays  and  activities  at  Philippines  Broadcasting  Corp.  and 
the  Fair  are  a  haven  for  feature  served  on  the  staff  of  the  Manilla 
writers.  And  during  the  staff  brief-  Bulletin. 


majors  ranging  from  sophomores  steer  is  one  of  the  major  events  ■  reporter  is  told  to  bring  prof  Kev  replaces  Robert  Rhodt 

to  seniors,  gather,  write  and  edit  of  the  fairs  opening,  the  faculty  many  features  as  possible.  who  has  iLld  th? facuTty  of^ 

the  news  for  the  paper.  It  is  dis-  reminds  the  students.  And  often  «  .  .u  ■  u  a  ,  a  *  c  ‘  .t  taemty  ot  tne 

tributed  free  each  mbrning  during  the  story  of  the  winner  and  its  ,  *  devoted  ex-  University  of  Southern  California, 

the  run  of  the  fair.  owner  is  the  play  story  of  the  day.  clusively  to  State  Fair  news.  In 

The  student  editor  is  selected  by  Naturally,  it  is  impossible  to  important  local,  state,  na-  Hildwein  ert  Illinois 

Prof.  John  Stempel,  head  of  the  report  the  thousands  of  winners  in  international  news  is  Richard  L.  Hildwein,  for  tht 

Indiana  University  department  of  all  the  different  types  of  competi-  '"eluded  daily,  along  with  cover-  assistant  professor  of 

journalism  and  his  staff.  And  in  tion  at  the  Fair.  So  the  students  ?Be  of  major  sports  events  such  as  journalism  at  Stetson  University, 

£>eLand,  Fla.,  will  this  Fall 


Ills  Siall.  111  «  mm,.,  m^m^  v  m  mm  mm  .m  .  .  mm.  W  11 

turn  the  student  editor  helps  pick  are  instructed  to  cover  all  major  "aseDaii  games, 


the  rest  of  the  staflL  winners  and  then  list  other  win- 

This  year’s  editor  is  Stewart  "crs  as  space  allows 
Huffman,  a  journalism  senior  from  Reporters  are  re 
Columbus,  Ind.  even  lists  of  winners 


winners  and  then  list  other  win-  The  staff  is  reminded  that  al-  come  instructor  in  news  photog- 
ners  as  space  allows.  though  the  paper  isn’t  being  sold,  raphy  in  the  University  of  Illinois 

Reporters  are  reminded  that  they  are  still  in  competition  with  School  of  Journalism  and  Commu- 
even  lists  of  winners  can  be  made  the  three  dailies  in  Indianaoolis  nications.  He  replaces  Jennings  B. 


The  publication  is  entirely  in  the  bright  and  readable  and  should  not  which  also  circulate  on  the  fair-  Woodson  Jr.  who  left  for  a  corn- 


hands  of  the  students.  And  their  simply  be  listed  in  a  one,  two,  grounds. 


daily  routine  is  as  near  to  the  three  orderly  fashion. 

actual  routine  of  a  daily  newspa-  Opening  of  the  State  Fair  means 


Ernie  Pyle  Was  Editor 


mercial  post. 

Before  going  to  Stetson,  wheit 


Breakfast  Briefs 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  esti¬ 
mates  that  there  are  54,709,000 
automobiles,  trucks  and  busses 
on  the  road  this  year.  Almost 
any  tourist  would  make  a  some¬ 
what  less  conservative  estimate. 


One  of  the  benefits  of  taking 
your  vacation  in  the  fall  is  that 
you  do  not  have  to  be  such  a 
liar.  You  really  sleep  under  blan¬ 
kets. 

^rom  the  Cleveland  Pain  Dealetr 


EVERY  PUBLISHER 

is  continuously  exposed 
to  claims  for 


L  I 'BEL 

Our  Unique 

INSURANCE 
takes  the  sting  out 
of  these  and  similar  claims. 
It's  adequate,  costs 
amazingly  little!  Let  us 
outline  a  cover  to  fit 
your  publication  exactly! 


After  making  their  rounds  the  he  introduced  the  first  photography 
reporters  return  to  the  editorial  course,  Mr.  Hildwein  was  graduate 
offices  and  write  their  stories.  They  assistant  in  photography  in  Medill 
are  edited  here  and  headlines  writ-  School  of  Journalism,  Northwest- 
ten.  Then  they  are  sent  to  the  em  University.  Earlier  he  had  or- 
Daily  Student  printing  plant  in  ganized,  and  from  1946,  to  1950 
Bloomington  by  leased  wire,  along  headed,  the  college  publicity  office 


.  j  with  makeup  instructions. 


at  New  Mexico  College  of  Agri- 


In  Bloomington,  the  managing  culture  and  Mechanic  Arts, 
editor  prepares  the  copy  for  the  He  received  a  B.A.  degree  from 
printers  and  checks  the  page  layout  New  Mexico  A  &  M  in  1941  and 
with  the  makeup  men.  ^  5  jn  journalism  from  Medill  in 


with  the  makeup  men.  5 

The  papers  are  then  run  on  The  1952. 
Student  presses  and  trucked  back 
to  Indianapolis  for  distribution 
each  morning.  ^ 

The  State  Fair  Student  was  es-  1 


'New'  School  Ready 

West  Virginia  University  School 


tM-  UA  -  sa-i-y  A  Z  7-  of  Journalism  will  be  ready  to 
tablished  in  1922  under  the  edi-  n... 

torship  of  Ernie  Pyle.  A  year  later  u_ii  ^ 

it  was  made  the  official  publication 

of  the  fair.  building  provides  space  for 

Although  they  all  put  in  a  good  typography,  photography,  advertis- 
day’s  work  on  each  edition,  the  '"8  and  other  joumalisin  laMra- 
State  Fair  isn’t  all  work  and  no  tories,  classrooms  and  administra- 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN.  INC. 


COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layoufs,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


play  for  the  staff. 


tive  offices,  as  well  as  headquarters 


For  years  they  have  had  a  run-  the  Daily  Athenaeum,  student 
ning  contest  between  the  reporters  newspaper, 
to  see  who  can  bring  back  the 

large.st  number  of  samples  of  ProL  Rae  Mourned 

wares  being  distributed  free  at  the  The  University  of  Illinois  has 

hundreds  of  booths  around  the  suffered  “a  great  loss”  in  the  death 


fairground. 


of  Prof.  Arne  Gundersen  Rae,  in 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass 


Consultant 

317  South  Tryon  Street 
Charlotte.  N.  C. 


The  take  has  ranged  from  the  the  opinion  of  F.  S.  Siebert,  dircc- 
prize  winning  cake  in  the  pastry  tor  of  the  school  of  journalism  and 
contest  to  a  half  dozen  yard  sticks,  communications. 

Prof.  Rae,  a  member  of  the  U- 
Wilson  Key  at  Denver  linois  faculty  for  13  years,  was  an 

Appointment  of  Wilson  B.  Key,  authority  in  the  field  of  newspaper 
managing  editor  of  Asia  Calling  management  and  he  had  handled 
and  well-known  West  Coast  jour-  the  placement  of  hundreds  of  grad- 
nalist,  as  chairman  of  the  Univer-  uates.  He  died  Sept.  3  of  coronaiy 
sity  of  Elenver  department  of  jour-  thrombosis  at  the  age  of  57.  His 
nalism  is  announced  by  Dean  early  newspaper  experience  was 
James  E.  Perdue.  obtained  in  Oregon. 


EDITOR 


P  ITPT  TRMFR  (nr  ^ArttAmKAr 


Children  aren’t 
always  careful 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


“In  the  past,  most  highway  safety  promotion  has  been  emphasized 
in  the  summer  months.  However,  because  of  the  increasing  amount 
of  driving  in  the  winter  months,  in  addition  to  slippery  roads  and 
other  travel  hazards,  careful  driving  is  an  all-year-round  responsibility. 
For  that  reason  the  safety  theme  will  be  one  of  our  most  consistent 
and  heavily  promoted  messages.” 

STANLEY  C.  HOPE 

President,  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company 


Safety  knows 
no  season 


The  illustration  above  is  appearing  in  hundreds  of  newspapers 
published  in  the  area  from  Maine  to  Louisiana,  where  ^so 
Products  are  marketed.  This  advertisement  was  adapted  from  a 
design  now  being  seen  on  thousands  of  outdoor  poster  panels. 

Similar  safety  messages  are  constantly  broadcast  over  radio  and 
television  for  full  and  complete  coverage.  Even  on  Esso  road  maps, 
and  other  promotional  material,  safety  slogans  are  being  used 
to  constantly  remind  the  public  of  safe  driving  on  the  highways. 

The  promotion  of  safer  driving  has  always  been  an  important  goal 
at  Esso  Standard  Oil  Company.  During  recent  years  Esso 
highway  safety  campaigns  have  been  honored  with  the  National 
Safety  Council’s  Public  Interest  Citation,  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Highway  Safety  Award  and  the  Advertising  Council’s  com¬ 
mendation  for  outstanding  public  service  broadcasts. 

This  year,  the  new  and  greater  emphasis  on  safe  driving  for 
Happy  Motoring  will  be  carried  on  throughout  the  year  by 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Company  because  “safety  knows  no  season.” 


ESSO  STANDARD 
OIL  COMPANY 
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Newspaper 
Reading  Gains 
In  'Videotown' 

Newspaper  reading  continues  at 
a  high  level  in  Videotown  homes. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  says  the  sixth 
annual  Cunningham  &  Walsh  re¬ 
port,  it  is  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

“Videotown  6” — the  1953  check¬ 
up  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  40 
miles  from  Manhattan  —  reveals 
that  television  has  become  as 
much  a  fixed  part  of  American  life 
as  the  telephone,  the  automobile, 
and  baseball. 

Forecast  Substantiated 
In  announcing  the  results  of  the 
1953  survey,  G.  W.  Tasker,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  research  at 
Cunningham  &  Walsh,  said: 

“The  1953  survey  substantiates 
the  forecast  made  last  year  that 
TV  has  matured  into  a  stabilized 
pattern  in  Videotown  and  other 
multiple-station  areas.  Set  owner¬ 
ship  continues  to  advance  toward 
the  ‘every-home’  goal — 62%  own¬ 
ership  in  1952,  71%  now.” 

With  good  reception  from  New 
York’s  many  stations  and  its  well- 
rounded  population,  the  commun¬ 
ity  is  a  mature  market  for  TV 
both  in  set-buying  and  in  viewing 
habits. 

The  Cunningham  &  Walsh  data 
provide  the  following  “profile”  of 
the  television  habit  in  Videotown 
on  Monday  through  Friday  eve¬ 
nings  (the  survey  is  limited  to 
weekdays) : 

Over  nine  out  of  ten  sets  are 
used  every  weekday  evening  —  a 
slight  increase  over  1952  when  the 
figure  was  86%.  But,  the  sets  arc 
now  tuned  in  4(4  hours  as  com¬ 
pared  with  AVi  hours  a  year  ago. 

73%  of  the  people  in  TV  homes 
watch  TV  in  the  evening — another 
slight  increase  from  1952  when  the 
figure  was  70%.  For  the  five  even¬ 
ings,  Monday  through  Friday, 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  one- 
half  hour  for  total  viewing  time 
for  all  the  people  in  TV  homes — 
from  11V4  hours  in  1952  to  12 
now. 

During  the  4(4  hours  the  set  is 
tuned  in,  individual  members  of 
the  family  come  and  go,  each  one 
watching  about  3(4  hours.  Mother 
is  the  most  consistent  viewer — teen¬ 
agers,  young, children,  and  Father 
follow  in  that  order.  However, 
when  he  does  watch  TV,  Dad 
watches  for  a  longer  time  than 
other  members  of  the  family. 

The  average,  when  watching,  is 
3.64  hours  for  Dad,  3.56  hours  for 
Mother,  3.08  hours  for  teen-age 
children,  and  2.28  hours  for  young¬ 
er  children  who  get  sent  to  bed 
early. 

While  evening  viewing  has  pretty 
well  stabilized  at  what  mast  be  its 
peak,  daytime  viewing  is  still  in 
the  development  stage.  Morning 
viewing  among  all  people  in  TV 
homes  has  increased  from  1%  in 


1952  to  8%  this  year.  Afternoon 
viewing  appears  to  have  levelled 
off  at  14%,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

Movie-going  among  TV  families 
is  the  same  this  year  as  last  except 
for  new  set  owners  who  are  stay¬ 
ing  home  more. 

Set  sales  in  Videotown  continue 
to  drop  off,  following  the  down¬ 
ward  trend  of  the  past  two  years. 
The  sales  forecast  for  1953  in 
Videotown  estimates  a  decline  of 
about  20%  compared  with  1952. 
Sales  will  be  about  equally  divided 
between  new  sets  and  replace¬ 
ments.  In  1951  there  were  5  new 
sets  sold  to  1  replacement  and  in 
1952  the  ratio  was  2  new  sets  to 
1  replacement. 

Replacement  sales  doubled  last 
year,  but  still  amounted  to  only 
21%  of  the  total  sets  sold  in  the 
community’s  biggest  TV  sales  year 
— 1950.  Even  with  the  rapid 
growth  of  replacement  sales,  it  is 
unlikely  that  they  will  reach  the 
record  sales  of  1950. 

Very  few  people  are  buying  sec¬ 
ond  sets  and  when  they  do  the 
purchase  is  actually  a  replacement 
rather  than  a  desire  to  have  two 
sets  in  the  home.  The  inducement 
to  buy  is  for  some  advantage  such 
as  a  larger  screen;  the  owner  gen¬ 
erally  just  “hangs  on”  to  the  old 
set.  Families  with  two  .sets  number 
only  about  4(4%  of  the  TV 
homes. 

The  Cunningham  &  Walsh  study 
reports  repair  figures  which  cancel 
out  the  high  cost-of-maintenance 
myth.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  all  the 
set  owners  in  Videotown  have  nev¬ 
er  had  to  have  their  sets  repaired. 

■ 

News-Editorial 
Are  Joined 

Point  Pleasant,  N.  J. 
The  Ocean  County  Leader,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  offers  an  inno¬ 
vation  in  presenting  the  news.  In 
the  first  and  eighth  columns  of 
the  front  page,  by  the  logotype, 
it  offers  a  brief  news  item  without 
a  head  and  then  explains  that 
news  in  editorial  fashion  with  the 
head  used  over  the  “comment.” 
Two  special  stories  are  picked  out 
each  week  for  this  treatment. 

The  editorial  department  for  the 
last  year  has  been  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Arthur  D.  Mackie,  long 
associated  with  newspapers  in  the 
East  and  South.  He  formerly  was 
an  employe  of  the  Jersey  Journal, 
Jersey  City,  for  29  years.  The 
Leader  reported  it  has  gained  near¬ 
ly  2,000  circulation  within  the  last 
year. 

WGN  Adds"  CNB 

Chicago 

The  City  News  Bureau  of  Chi¬ 
cago  began  this  week  to  supply 
WGN  and  WGN-TV  its  around- 
the-clock  coverage  of  Chicago 
news  happenings,  it  was  announced 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune  stations. 
CNB  is  a  cooperatively-owned  or¬ 
ganization,  conducted  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers. 


Librarians  Aim 
To  Assist  Press 
In  'Week'  Plans 

Many  librarians  are  planning  to 
participate  with  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation  in  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  National  Newspaper 
Week,  CX:t.  1  to  8. 

Flora  Belle  Ludington,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  Chicago,  declared  the 
theme — ^“Freedom  of  Information” 
— is  particularly  appropriate  in 
these  days  when  the  American 
people  must  be  kept  constantly 
aware  of  the  grave  events  and  de¬ 
cisions  upon  which  their  very  lives 
depend. 

In  a  message  to  librarians,  Mrs. 
Grace  T.  Stevenson,  ALA  acting 
Executive  Secretary,  suggested  that 
ways  in  which  librarians  might 
participate  could  include  programs 
with  newspapermen  as  guests;  ex¬ 
hibits;  and  poster  displays  pre¬ 
pared  in  cooperation  with  local 
editors.  Mrs.  Stevenson  urged  that 
the  participation  show  the  joint 
responsibility  of  editors  and  li¬ 
brarians  in  maintaining  freedom 
of  information. 

Publishers  Are  Urged 
To  Get  Out  and  Speak 

San  Jose,  Calif. 
Professional  talent  from  all  di¬ 
visions  of  newspaper  promotion 
has  been  enlisted  in  the  move  to 
develop  California’s  Newspaper 
Week  activities,  reports  Dan  Stern, 
San  Jose  Mercury-News.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  California  New.s- 
paper  Publishers  Association’s 
Newspaper  Week  committee. 

A  complete  package  containing 
plans  for  general  promotion  as 
well  as  specialized  plans  for  edi¬ 
torial,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  each  CNPA  member  well 
in  advance  of  the  annual  observ¬ 
ance,  he  said. 

“The  final  evaluation  of  News¬ 
paper  Week’s  success,  however, 
will  rest  on  the  extent  of  publisher 
participation,”  Mr.  Stern  warned 
in  urging  that  each  publisher  make 
as  many  personal  appearances  as 
possible  on  behalf  of  Newspaper 
Week. 

The  promotion  kits  provide 
background  for  editorials  and 
speech-making  activities. 

Fred  McPherson,  Jr.,  CNPA 
president  and  publisher,  Santa 
Cruz  Sentinel  -  News,  has  pledged 
his  personal  cooperation  and  also 
is  urging  association  publishers  to 
join  wholeheartedly  in  this  year’s 
observance,  Mr.  Stern  advised. 

Theme-a-Doy  Provides 
8  Special  Promotions 

Each  of  National  Newspaper 
Week’s  eight  days  will  be  devoted 
to  a  uarticular  phase  of  newsoaper- 
ing  or  press  freedom,  according  to 
the  NNW  Committee  chairman, 
Vern  Sanford,  general  manager  of 
the  Texas  Press  Association. 


A  special  theme  also  has  been 
planned  for  each  day.  They  are: 

Oct.  1 — Freedom  Day.  Theme: 
America’s  free  and  uncensored 
press  works  for  and  protects  all 
freedoms. 

Oct.  2 — Readers’  Day.  Theme: 
America’s  free  press  belongs  to  the 
people — not  to  the  newspapers. 

Oct.  3  —  Newspaperboy  Day. 
Theme:  Build  citizens  today  for 
good  citizenship  tomorrow. 

Oct.  4 — Religion  and  the  Press 
Day.  Theme:  “Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you 
free.” 

Oct.  5  —  Advertising  Day. 
Theme:  Advertising  is  the  force 
that  keeps  our  standard  of  living 
high. 

Oct.  6 — News  Day.  Theme: 
Freedom  to  gather  news — to  print 
— and  to  read. 

Oct.  7 — Press  Day.  Theme: 
After  men  come  machines  to  bring 
the  world  to  your  doorstep. 

Oct.  8  —  Community  Day. 
Theme:  An  informed  community 
is  a  strong  community. 

Free  Merts  Plus  I^zes 
For  Newspaperboy  Day  Ads 

Two  special  offers  to  circulation 
managers  are  featured  in  the  1953 
edition  of  NBA’s  Promotion  Kit 
for  National  Newspaperboy  Day, 
released  by  Newspaper  Boys  of 
.America,  Inc.  (912  E.  21st  Street, 
Indianapolis)  to  subscribers  of  its 
Citculator’s  Idea  Service. 

First  offer  is  a  free  mat,  8x  11 
inches,  containing  six  line  illus¬ 
trations  of  typical  carrierboys  in 
action  on  their  routes,  plus  a  re¬ 
verse  cut  featuring  the  date  of 
Newspaperboy  Day.  Coupled  with 
the  free  mat  is  an  offer  of  three 
prizes  amounting  to  $70  for  the 
best  newspaper  -ad  tributes  to  car¬ 
rierboys  on  Newspaperboy  Day,  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  NBA 
mats  are  used. 

■ 

Senator  Carlson 
On  NEA  Program 

Chicago 

Postal  rates,  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  advertising  selling  tech¬ 
niques  head  up  the  program  for 
National  Editorial  Association’s 
Fall  meeting  here  at  the  Morrison 
Hotel,  Oct.  15-18,  according  to 
President  Alan  C.  McIntosh,  Lu- 
verene  (Minn.)  Star-Herald. 

U.  S.  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
(Kansas)  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Postal  Committee,  will 
speak  at  the  Saturday  session,  Oct. 
17. 

William  P.  Steven,  assistant  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  will  be  another 
Saturday  headliner,  dealing  with 
freedom  of  information  barriers  at 
the  local  level. 

Arnold  Torsell,  Chicago  Daily 
News  assistant  advertising  director, 
will  sell  “Mr.  X”  at  the  Friday  af¬ 
ternoon  session  which  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  advertising  matters.  The 
Friday  morning  session  will  open 
with  a  series  of  talks. 
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which  one 
will  make 
the  salef 


4FERENCE 


We  can’t  tell  you  his  name.  But  you  can  be  sure  he’s  the 
salesman  best  equipped  to  understand  the  problem— 
and  best  able  to  give  the  buyer  a  profitable  answer. 

Specialization  is  today’s  key  to  successful  selling.  That’s 
why  we  maintain  that  quality  TV  station  representation 
demands  exclusive  attention,  uncompromised  by 
demands  of  other  media.  Television  is  that  important. 


(.  .  .  don’t  try  to  guess  which  hat  above  belongs 
to  the  Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons  man. 
He  made  his  call  ahead  of  the  pack,  and 
probably  added  to  the  spot  billing  of  the 
distinguished  TV  stations  listed  here.) 


Harrington,  Righter  and  Parsons, Inc 


WAAM 
WBEN-TV  Buffalo 
IFFMY-TV  Greensboro 
IF DA F-TF  Kansas  City 
fVHAS-TV  Louisville 
IV T A//-  T V  Milwaukee 


Baltimore 


New  York 
Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Exclusively  television —  no  newspapers,  no  radio 


\ 

{ 
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Circulation 

continued  from  page  14 

only  the  expense  directly  charge¬ 
able  to  that  department,  such  as 
its  own  promotion  and  operating 
expenses,  the  transportation  on  the 
reading  matter  portion  of  the  pa¬ 
per,  the  white  paper  cost  of  the 
reading  matter;  the  composition  on 
the  reading  matter,  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  expense  to  produce  that 
reading  matter;  and  out  of  the 
total  loss  shown  for  1952  by  the 
circulation  department,  the  mail 
subscription  and  farm  service  divi¬ 
sion  covered  two-thirds  of  the  loss. 
The  only  department  that  showed 
a  slight  profit  was  the  city  cir¬ 
culation  department.  This  was 
brought  about  by  two  things.  One, 
the  more  costly  handling  of  mail 
ciibulation  —  both  obtaining  and 
delivering  it — and  two,  the  lower 
retail  rates  to  start  with.’ 

“Mt.  Schwartz  contends  that 
mail  rates  should  equal  carrier 
rates.  In  his  opinion  there  are  just 
as  many  well-to-do  farmers  as 
there  are  town  people,  and  there 
are  just  as  many  poor  town  people 
as  there  are  poor  farmers.  He  fur¬ 
ther  maintains  that  the  increased 
postage  rate  is  a  factor  but  not  a 
big  one  in  mail  circulation  cost. 
‘If  a  subscriber  to  your  paper  gets 
100  lbs.  of  paper  in  a  year,  and 
most  of  your  circulation  is  in  the 
first  and  second  zones,  the  old  pos¬ 
tage  rate  was  $1.50  per  hundred. 
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A  10%  increase  means  only  a  15c 
increase  in  your  annual  postage 
delivery  expense,  and  a  20%  in¬ 
crease  means  only  30c’.” 

{Next:  “Pay  As  You  Read") 

Editorial-Circulation 
Cooperation  Is  Hailed 

A  NEW  SPIRIT  of  cooperation 
between  the  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  works  both  ways 
on  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant, 
Managing  Editor  William  J.  Foote 
told  the  Summer  meeting  of  the 
New  England  Association  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers. 

He  described  how  changes  were 
made  in  a  country  edition  without 
getting  involved  in  a  wrangle  sim¬ 
ilar  to  what  occurred  20  years  ago 
“when  a  circulation  man  wouldn’t 
give  an  editor  the  time  of  day.” 

Another  good  arrangement,  he 
said,  is  where  the  country  distribu¬ 
tors  provide  leads  to  interesting 
stories,  and  carrier  boy  features 
are  Page  One  “must”  material.  In 
connection  with  a  sampling  cam¬ 
paign,  Mr.  Foote  said,  the  edito¬ 
rial  and  circulation  departments 
cooperated  on  a  plan  whereby 
every  person  interviewed  in  the 
daily  inquiring  photographer  col¬ 
umn  gets  a  free  paper. 

“That,”  said  Mr.  Foote,  “gets 
the  paper  into  the  home  when  the 
interviewee  is  at  his  proudest  over 
having  his  picture  in  the  paper. 
It’s  sure  fire.  It  can’t  fall.” 

Thanks  to  the  newspaper  sales 
organizations,  the  press  of  the 
United  States  alone  can  bring  news 
and  advertising  to  the  readers  of 
the  country  in  a  package  designed 
and  edited  for  each  region,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arthur  H.  Motley,  president 
of  Parade  Publications. 

‘This,  no  other  medium  can 
do,”  he  told  the  circulators.  ‘There 
is  no  national  press  in  the  United 
States  as  there  is  in  most  other 
countries.  Instead,  this  country 
has  developed  a  formula  which 
gives  every  reader  the  news  and 
advertising  he  wants  in  a  formula 
particularly  designed  for  his  com¬ 
munity.” 

George  F.  Clark,  circulation 
manager,  Hartford  Courant,  and 
NE.\CM  president,  presided  at  the 
Monday  through  Wednesday  ses¬ 


sions,  with  100  members  and  their  with  a  few  smaller  junkets.  You 


wives  registered. 


wiU  be  surprised  how  insignificant 
a  trip  can  be  and  still  get  very 
Workshop  Conducted  favorable  carrier  reaction  plus  dr- 

For  Beaumont  Carriers  dilation  increase  at  a  fairly  low 

Certificates  of  merit  were  cost.” 
awarded  175  carrier-salesman  of 

the  Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  Scholarship  Carriers 
and  Journal  upon  completion  of  Two  graduating  carriers  have 
a  three-day  workshop  conference  been  awarded  the  first  Post  and 
conducted  by  the  newspapers  and  Courier  Foundation  scholarships 
Lamar  State  College  of  Technol-  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  Each  scholar- 
ogy.  About  50  more  boys  attended  ship  pays  $1,000  toward  the  car- 


some  of  the  conference  sessions. 
The  staff  of  the  college  vocations 


rier’s  college  expenses. 

Both  scholarship  winners  and 
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division  assisted  in  planning  the  their  parents  were  honored  at 
classes.  Parents’  Nights  conducted  by  tbt 

Principal  address  was  made  by  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post 
Roy  S.  Nelson  of  Beaumont,  presi-  and  News  and  Courier. 
dent  of  Gulf  States  Utilities  Com-  ■ 

pany.  Courses  presented  included  •  t.  m  n 

“Selling,”  taught  by  Frank  W.  Leosburg#  FIq.^  Paper 
Arnold,  circulation  manager;  “Col-  BeCOHlGS  a  Daily 
lection  Procedures,”  J.  F.  Robert-  Leesburg,  Fla. 

son,  city  circulation  manager;  The  Leesburg  Commercial,  old- 
“Service,”  J.  W.  Leiser,  country  est  Lake  County  weekly  newspa- 
and  suburban  circulation  manager;  per,  has  begun  publication  as  Flo- 
“Safety,”  Willie  Bauer,  assistant  rida’s  newest  daily, 
chief  of  the  Beaumont  police,  and  a  John  H.  Perry  newspaper,  the 
Capt.  C.  O.  Layne,  district  head  Commercial  has  been  publishinj 
of  the  Texas  highway  patrol,  and  twice  weekly  for  several  months. 
“Personal  Grooming  and  Appear-  As  a  daily  it  will  have  aftemoM 
ance,”  Austin  HoHywood,  co-or-  editions  Monday  through  Friday 
dinator  of  distributive  education  at  and  a  Sunday  morning  edition. 


Lamar  Tech.  F.  A.  Hammond,  Jr.,  is  publish- 

Lectures  on  “Newspaper  Study”  er  and  Joe  K.  Rubenrod,  former 
were  given  by  C.  C.  (Bob)  Al-  staffer  on  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon 
dridge,  managing  editor  of  the  Journal,  is  editor. 

Journal,  and  Ed  Van  Zandt  and  ■ 

R.  F.  Packwood,  Journal  and  En- 
terprise  city  editors,  respectively.  IVlllDUni  MO 


terprise  city  editors,  respectively.  IVlllDUni  MCv/aity 

Opens  PR  Business 

^^llionaire  Club  A  new  public  relations  firm,  Mil- 

A  TOTAL  of  4,000  newspaper-  bum  McCarty  Associates,  has  been 
boys  for  the  Philadelphia  Evening  formed  by  Milbum  McCarty,  Jr, 
and  Sunday  Bulletin,  members  of  vicepresident  of  Douglas  Leigh, 
that  organization’s  Thrift  Club,  Inc. 

have  saved  over  $1,000,000  Mr.  McCarty,  former  Texas  and 
through  the  purchase  of  U.  S.  New  York  newspaperman,  is  le- 
Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps  since  linquishing  his  post  with  the  Leigh 
December,  1946.  The  boys  have  enterprises  but  will  have  the  two 
been  making  the  purchases  out  of  Leigh  accounts — Douglas  Leigh, 


their  weekly  earnings. 


Inc.  and  Leigh  Foods,  Inc. — as  the 


The  Bulletin  Thrift  Club  was  an  nucleus  of  his  new  business.  H« 
outgrowth  of  a  program  originated  will  also  handle  the  new  Toby 
by  the  Bulletin  shortly  before  Jell  campaign  for  American  Brands 
World  War  II.  The  U.  S.  Treasury  Corp. 


was  impressed  by  the  program  and 
adopted  it  nationally.  Anglo-Jewish  Weekly 

T»_  1  p  lu  II  I^*''**  Long  Island 

rromote  rootbau  Jewish  Star,  an  Anglo -Jewish 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.)  weekly,  is  planned  for  Oct.  9  by 
Register  and  Tribune  promotion  2’ev  Kronish,  28-year-old  pub- 
manager  and  editor  of  the  NNPA  ijshei-,  who  broke  into  the  business 
Circulation  Promotion  Bulletin,  gjghj  yg^rs  ago  in  Japan  while 
says  that  football  is  a  logical  Fall  serving  with  the  Army  Signil 

promotion.  “It  puts  on  substantial  Corps, 
circulation  increase,”  he  writes.  a 

‘The  best  part  of  it  is,  the  business  «  -sr  Wepklieci  Merae 

stays  on  long  enough  for  the  sub-  ^  VVeeKiies  1  lerye 

scriber  to  become  sold  on  the  other  Stuart,  Va. 

features  and  coverage  of  the  news-  Patrick  County’s  two  weeklies, 
paper.”  Enterprise  and  the  Observer, 


Tip  on  Carrier  Trips 


Stuart,  Va. 

Patrick  County’s  two  weeklies, 
the  Enterprise  and  the  Observer, 
were  merged  Sept.  1  under  the 
name  of  the  former.  A  new  and 


Carrier  trips  are  still  tops  as  an  ‘^^Ser  press  is  being  installed, 
incentive  program,  says  Bert  Stolpe,  __ 

who  adds:  “It  doesn’t  have  to  be  FrOIIl  MOmiXig  tO  PM 


a  trip  to  the  moon,  but  the  plan 
must  have  enough  variety  in  it  to 


Pikevillf.,  Ky. 
The  Pikeville  Daily  News,  a 


be  entertaining.  .  .  .  One  word  of  morning  paper  since  it  was  found- 
caution:  If  you  have  not  used  trips  ed  in  April,  1949,  has  changed  to 
of  any  kind,  I  suggest  you  start  out  afternoon  publication. 
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WHAT  3  PAPERS  MUST  YOU  HAVE  TO 
COVER  THE  DELAWARE  VALLEY? 


I  HwT«BITWIot» 


ltpdl|StO 

cross -llie 


CMBIia-MtT 


TRENTON 
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InfofmotivB  $«rvic*-Adt  likt  the  on#  shewn  hecB  sell  spec#  foe 
you  becouse  they  deliver  wonted  informotion  to  your  prospect  ot 
the  time  he  is  using  Stondord  Rote  to  moke  newspoper  selections. 


The  Service-Ads  that  hundreds  of  news¬ 
paper  publishers  place  next  to  their  listings 
in  Standard  Rate  help  sell  space  by  giving 
advertisers  and  their  agencies  more  of  the 
kind  of  information  they  are  looking  for  . . . 
when  they  want  it. 

For  instance,  here  is  what  a  San  Francisco 
account  executive  says:  "Unless  there’s  an 
ad  in  SRDS  to  tell  me — I  may  not  know 
about  the  little  ‘extras’  that  might  make  me 
pause  to  reconsider  a  newspaper  I  have 
passed  over.  I  would  say  the  ads  in  SRDS 
were  just  as  valuable  as  the  regular  infor¬ 
mation — when  newspapers  give  us  factual 
ads.  I  feel  that  newspapers  could  sell  space 
more  efficiently  if  they  would  advertise 
facts  in  the  guide  that  space  buyers  use 
most — and  that  means  SRDS.’’ 


8  ways  a  Service-Ad  in  SRDS 
heips  seil  space 

1.  It  holpt  known  proepoett  rocoll  tho  giwt  of  tho  wolot  tfory 
your  rBproAOntoiivot  ond  your  promotion  oro  Itlling. 

7.  It  h«lp«  unknown  protpoett  to  docido  to  coll  In  your  rop* 
rBcontotivot. 

3.  It  900«  to  09«ncy*cli«nt  conforoncoc. 

4.  It  romoint  instontly  occossibU  to  tho  SROS  utor  who  it 
working  nightt  or  wooktndt. 

5.  It  providot  liftobU  mottriol  for  inclucion  in  modio  pro* 
potolf. 

6.  It  mokot  pottibU  o  good  "oction'*  doting  for  othor  pro* 
motion,  dirocting  protpoeft  to  your  Strvico-Ad  in  SRDS  for 
moro  informotion,  fast. 

7.  It  koopt  your  tfory  in  tho  only  ploco  you  con  bo  cortoin 
thot  ovoryono  who  toot  it  it  intorottod  in  nowtpoport 
right  fhon. 

8.  It  providot  o  **tatf  chonco'*  point  from  which  o  protpoct 
con  got  o  finol  ''briofeng"  on  your  tfory  boforo  ho  mokot 
hit  finol  docition. 


Service@adS  help  sell  space  by  serving  SRDS  users 

Standard  Rate  &  Data  Service,  Inc.  « 

The  National  Authority  Serving  The  Media-Buying  Function  - 

Walter  E.  Botthof,  Publisher  *  1740  Ridge  Avenue,  Evanston,  Illinois  ^ 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  OFFICES:  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 

publisher!  of  consumer  mogasine  rates  ond  data  •  business  publication  roles  and  dolo  •  notioMol^ 
network  radio  ond  television  service  •  radio  rotes  and  data  •  television  rotes  and  data  ■  newspopOR 
rotesonddolo  •  transportation  advertising  rotes  and  data  *  A.B.C.weeklynewspaperrotesonddola 
Canadian  media  rotes  and  data  *  consumer  markets,  serving  the  market-media  selection  functioa 
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Lovejoy  Man  of  Data 
(Colleges)  and  Regatta 


Lovejoy 


By  Joseph  Deitch 

Y^ou  MIGHT  think  there  could 
be  little  in  common  between  Clar¬ 
ence  E.  (Ike)  Lovejoy,  boating 
editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  —  a 
member  of 
a  salt  -  sprayed, 
weather  -  beaten 
class  of  fellows — 
and  the  compiler 
of  what  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  best- 
known  college  di¬ 
rectory  in  the 
United  States. 

But  there  is. 

.\side  from  be¬ 
ing  the  same  man,  Mr.  Lovejoy  is 
a  reporter  and,  in  his  way,  an 
analyst  of  facts  and  figures  on  the 
nation's  higher  institutions.  In 
this  work,  he  has  endeared  himself 
to  thousands  of  high  school  and 
prep  school  counselors  and  other 
guidance  personnel,  including  par¬ 
ents  and  teachers,  who  must  ad¬ 
vise  future  freshmen  on  colleges. 

As  a  boat  newsman,  Mr.  Love- 
joy  covers  local,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  speedboat  races  and 
regattas  and  such  things  as  the 
peace-time  activities  of  the  Coast 
Guard  and  the  harbor  work  of  the 
Army  engineers.  He  is  a  veteran 
in  professional  boating  circles,  and 
is  an  honorary  vicepresident  of  the 
American  Power  Boat  Association. 
His  typewriter  is  going  full  throttle 
these  Summer  days,  what  with  re¬ 
gattas  and  such  all  over  the  map. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  is  also  known  to 
great  numbers  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  alumni.  He  was  the  uni¬ 
versity  alumni  secretary  and  editor 
from  1927  to  1947.  Traveling  and 
speaking  for  Columbia  gave  him 
background  for  his  education 
work. 


Threading  through  his  career 
as  a  newspaperman  and  college 
admissions  counselor  is  his  service 
as  a  soldier.  Off  and  on,  he  has 
been  in  the  Army  since  1917,  and 
is  a  reserve  colonel  in  military  in¬ 
telligence.  His  last  major  assign¬ 
ment,  an  Eisenhower  appointment, 
was  as  public  relations  director  of 
the  European  Theatre  of  Opera¬ 
tions  in  World  War  II. 

He  is  mellow  about  his  military 
experience  —  General  Ike’s  grin 
and  a  personal  letter  under  it  are 
framed  on  his  office  wall — and  he 
admits  he  got  his  start  in  educa¬ 
tion  during  his  early  days  in  uni¬ 
form.  Today  he  divides  his  time 
between  the  sports  department  of 
the  Times — if  unbroken,  his  serv¬ 
ice  there  would  total  38  years — 
and  his  college-counseling  office 
in  Times  Square. 

To  call  him  “a  walking  encyclo¬ 
pedia  on  colleges,”  as  a  friend  did 
not  long  ago,  is  half  true.  He  is 
the  author  of  one,  Lovejoy’s  Col¬ 
lege  Guide,  a  standard  education 
reference  work  on  2,049  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  48  states  and  U.  S.  ter¬ 
ritories.  A  new  edition  has  just 
been  published. 

“Despite  his  double  professional 
life,”  his  friend  added,  “  ‘Ike’  Love¬ 
joy  is  a  man  with  two  feet  on  the 
ground,  even  when  they’re  in,  or 
near,  water.”  This  was  clear  to  an 
interviewer  who  stopped  by  to 
check  the  apparent  incongruity. 

“InCONgruous?”  he  echoed 
with  an  I’ve-never-had-that-said- 
about-me-before-smile.  An  outgo¬ 
ing,  expansive  gentleman,  he 
chuckled  and  said:  “I’ve  been  do¬ 
ing  it  for  years,  and  enjoy  it.  I  try 
to  give  my  best  to  each  job. 
though  1  have  to  compress  two 
weeks’  work  in  one  when  things 
pop  on  both  ends. 


WffAT'S  NEW  IN  BUSINESS 
WNAT  DOES  IT  MEAN  p 
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“During  the  boat  season,  from 
April  to  November,  1  put  in  35 
hours  a  week  at  the  Times  and  an 
equal  amount  as  a  college  consul¬ 
tant,  with  plenty  of  homework  and 
an  assist  from  my  wife.  She  helps 
edit  our  monthly  Guidance  Di¬ 
gest." 

Although  he  started  in  journal¬ 
ism,  education  has  always  been 
part  of  his  career.  He  went  to 
work  as  a  boy  reporter  for  the 
Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Journal  in  1910. 
He  got  the  job  for  alertness  in 
waking  the  city  editor  one  night 
to  give  him  the  facts  on  a  drown¬ 
ing. 

“I  got  a  dollar  a  week  and  was 
insulted  when  the  bookkeeper  paid 
me  in  quarters,”  he  recalled.  “I 
wanted  a  man-sized  dollar  bill, 
and  got  h.” 

He  became  a  member  of  the  first 
four-class  at  Columbia’s  School  of 
Journalism  (among  his  classmates: 

M.  Lincoln  Schuster,  his  present 
publisher,  remembered  for  the 
knee-pants  he  wore  as  a  fresh¬ 
man),  and  was  the  university’s 
campus  correspondent  and  a  part- 
time  copyreader  for  the  New  York 
Times  from  1915  to  1917. 

Mr.  Lovejoy  was  subsequently  a 
first  lieutenant  in  France  and 
Germany  in  World  War  I,  attended 
the  Sorbonne  and  returned  to  the 
Times  in  1919  to  succeed  John 
Kieran  as  golf  editor.  He  got  in¬ 
terested  in  education  when  he 
went  back  to  the  Regular  Army  in 
1920.  He  was  a  machine-gun 
company  commander  in  the  First 
Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Dix, 

N.  J.,  when  he  got  orders  to  head 
an  R.O.T.C.  unit  at  the  University 
of  Vermont. 

Taught  at  Rutgers 
He  heard  of  a  similar  vacancy 
at  Rutgers  University  and  filled  the 
post  for  four  years  as  an  Associ¬ 
ate  Professor  of  Military  Science 
and  Tactics.  He  was  also  the  uni- 
\ersity’s  first  journalism  instructor 
and  taught  the  subject  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  newspaper  staff.  While  there, 
he  read  copy  for  the  Times,  was 
its  Rutgers  reporter,  and  was  also 
the  campus  representative  for 
three  other  New  York  papers,  the 
Herald,  the  Sun,  and  the  Journal. 

As  a  purely  personal  sideline,  he 
,  began  exploring  his  family  tree, 

I  and  in  1930  published  Lovejoy 
Genealogy,  a  466-page  book  listing 
16,000  persons  related  to  his  name. 
(Elijah  Parish  Lovejoy,  1802-37, 
American  abolitionist  and  newspa¬ 
per  editor,  was  killed  by  a  mob 
while  guarding  a  printing  press  of 
his  paper,  the  Alton  (111.)  Observ¬ 
er.) 

His  tour  of  duty  at  Rutgers  end¬ 
ing,  he  thought  of  an  Army  career. 
This  was  in  1925.  “But  you  had  to 
live  to  be  200  to  become  a  major, 
so  I  reluctantly  resigned  my  Regu¬ 
lar  Army  commission,”  he  said. 
At  the  request  of  local  business¬ 
men,  he  founded  the  Bronxville 
(N.  Y.)  Press  (now  the  Review- 
Press)  and  was  its  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  to  1927.  Then  he  went  to 


Morningside  Heights  as  editor  of 
the  Columbia  Alumni  News. 

In  1933,  after  filling  in  on  enter 
gencies  for  the  New  York  Times, 
he  was  made  boating  editor  at  a 
time  when  Louis  Wiley,  then  the 
paper’s  business  manager,  wanted 
to  start  a  Sunday  pleasure-boat  sec 
tion.  One  of  Mr.  Lovejoy’s  earl) 
achievements  was  a  heavily  re 
printed  series  on  cruise  vacations. 

Part  of  his  interest  in  college 
counseling  goes  back  to  a  day  in 
Frankfort,  Germany,  late  in  1945, 
when  he  was  European  Theatre 
P.R.O.  Eisenhower  wa,s  to  make  a 
speech  in  Boston  and  asked  for  a 
half-dozen  enlisted  men  to  fly  back 
with  him — he  had  extra  room  in 
his  plane  and  didn’t  want  to  waste 
it. 

“We  picked  the  men  at  random 
and  interviewed  them  for  home 
town  stories,”  Lovejoy  said.  “1  re¬ 
member  an  Indiana  farm  boy  who 
wanted  to  be  a  dentist.  A  lalrarer's 
son  wanted  to  be  a  psychologist- 
all  seemed  set  for  hard  studying 
under  the  G.  I.  Bill,  and  they  were 
typical. 

“Jt  added  up  to  this:  our  troopN 
wanted  an  education.  Which  led 
me  to  think:  our  kids  are  smart 
today.  They  head  for  college,  and 
don’t  expect,  or  want,  a  countr) 
club  when  they  get  there.  The} 
talk  careers. 

“I’ve  learned  that  nothing  is 
more  imf>ortant  to  most  American 
families  than  putting  their  children 
through  college,  and  for  that  rea 
son,  education  is  news  today." 

President  Eisenhower  is  among 
the  many  who  have  made  use  of 
Lovejoy’s  College  Guide.  Ack¬ 
nowledging  receipt  of  a  copy,  he 
wrote  that  “it  may  prove  helpful 
to  a  freshman  president.” 

“Of  a  university,  of  course," 
said  the  other  Ike. 

■ 

Indiana  Writer  Goes 
To  N.  S.  for  Tuna  Story 

Indianapolis,  Ind 
Although  most  Midwestemen 
never  get  a  chance  at  tuna  fishing, 
their  interest  in  the  International 
Tuna  Tournament  Club  matches 
increases  each  year. 

And  to  cover  the  matches  Sept. 
9-11,  Tubby  Toms,  outdextr  editor 
of  the  Indiaruipolis  News,  went  to 
Wedgeport,  Nova  Scotia.  This  is 
the  first  year  a  representative  of 
an  Indiana  paper  has  attended  the 
matches. 

On  the  way  home,  Mr.  Toms 
will  visit  Hank  and  Joe  Peters  and 
Larry  Wamboldt,  Canadian  woods¬ 
men  who  will  come  to  Indian¬ 
apolis  Feb.  4-14  for  the  News' 
sfsorts  show. 

■ 

62nd  Year  in  Job 

Albion,  N.  Y. 
Editor  of  the  Albion  Advertiser 
since  she  helped  establish  it  m 
November,  1929,  Miss  Jennie  A-  ^ 
King  has  started  her  62nd  year  as  . 
a  newspaperwoman.  She  has  no  j 
plans  for  retirement,  early  or 
otherwise. 
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This  aeries,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a 
discussion  of  hoio  and  why  American 
business  functions.  We  hope  you'll  feel 
free  to  send  in  any  suggestions  or  crit¬ 
icisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The 
President,  Union  Oil  Company,  Union 
OH  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles  17,  California. 


Furthermore,  out  of  this  fraction  more 
than  a  penny,  we  have  to  pay  the  40,362 
owners  of  the  Union  Oil  Company.  For 
without  profit  there  would  be  no  incen¬ 
tive  for  these  men  and  women  to  put  up 
their  money  to  buy  the  tools  so  vital  in 
increasing  the  productivity  of  our  8,756 
employees. 

So,  as  you  con  see,  a  penny  is  mighty 
important  to  us.  As  a  symbol  of  the 
small  profit  we  make  per  gallon  of 
product  sold  it  is  far  overshadowed  by 
the  8%^*  tax  per  gallon  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  collect  from 
both  of  us. 

*Conipated  on  basis  of  jrasolin*  sold  in  California. 


At  some  time  or  another  when  you’ve 
bought  gasoline  you  have  probably 
wondered  how  much  less  a  gallon  would 
cost  if  our  profit  were  taken  out  of  the 
price. 

Actually  if  the  Union  Oil  Company 
made  no  profit  on  any  of  its  products, 
the  price  of  “76”  or  “7600”  gasoline 
would  be  reduced  by  a  little  more  than 
one  penny  per  gallon. 

With  this  “penny-plus"  we  have  to  meet 
today’s  inflated  cost  of  finding  and 
developing  new  oil  reserves.  Vfith  it  we 
also  have  to  pay  the  additional  amounts 
necessary  to  replace  worn-out  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  pipe  lines,  refineries  and 
trucks. 
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The  old  gray  mare,  she . . . 

AIN’T  WHAT  SHE  USED  TO  BE’ 


Con  this  be  said  about  your  present  line  composing  room 
equipment?  Are  you  trying  to  get  along  with  outdated,  outmoded 
machines  in  today’s  competitive  market?  If  so,  your  competition 
may  be  giving  you  a  hard  time. . .  It  isn’t  that  he  doesn’t  know 
costs— it’s  simply  because  he  can  produce  more  efficiently  with 
his  modern  Intertype®  Line  Composing  machines. 


For  example,  with  the  Autospacers  on  his  equipment  his 
operators  never  have  to  hand  space.  Quadding  of  white  space 
and  centering  are  automatic.  His  Intertypie  Mixers  are  equipped 
with  the  Autoshift  which  changes  magazine  positions  by  power 
instead  of  push— a  great  saving  of  time  and  energy.  And  spieak- 
ing  of  saving,  his  Intertypes  are  equipped  with  Six-Mold  Disks 
which  provide  50%  more  mold  capacity  and  eliminate  much 
time-consuming  changing  of  liners  or  molds. 

Yes,  these  and  other  up-to-the-minute  features  not  only 
keep  Intertype  way  ahead  of  its  competitors,  but  can  do  the  same 
for  you. .  .Why  not  contact  your  nearest  Intertype  representa¬ 
tive  today  and  let  him  show  you  how  to  step  ahead  and  stay 
ahead  with  Intertype.  Write  today  for  the  new  CHVFG  catalog. 

Text  In  Centary  Sehooiboofc 

Look  to  Progressive 

IJSTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION ,  360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,N.Y.  Chicago, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 
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21  New  Presses 
For  Columbus 


Columbus,  Ohio 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  will  offer 
four-color  ROP  to  its  advertisers 
within  a  year. 

This  service  is  being  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  purchase  of  21  new 
Goss  Headliner  presses  and  the 
erection  of  a  three-story  building 
to  house  the  units. 

Eighteen  of  the  new  presses,  now 
under  construction,  are  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  late  March  or  early 
April  in  1954,  and  will  be  ready 
for  operation  soon  thereafter. 

The  presses  will  be  capable  of 
printing  full,  four<oloT  pictures 
on  four  different  pages  and  spot 
color  on  12  other  pages.  Their  ca¬ 
pacity  will  be  52,500  newspapers 
of  96  pages  each  per  hour,  or  105,- 
000  newspapers  of  40  pages  each 
hour.  When  Richard  E.  LewLs,  a  grad-  sizes,  Mr.  Lewis  plans  to  “ride 

The  new  building  will  be  erected  uate  engineer  and  ex-first  lieu-  the  circuit”  of  mechanical  confer- 
directly  behind  the  present  five-  tenant  in  the  Engineering  Corps,  ences.  Meanwhile  he  must  start 
^1ory  Dispatch  building,  which  is  began  work  in  the  ANPA  Re-  work  .soon  on  programming  the 
located  in  the  center  of  Columbus,  .search  Laboratory  at  Ea.ston  four  1954  ANPA  Conference  which  is 
on  the  State  Capitol  Building  years  ago  he  was  struck  immedi-  .scheduled  for  June  in  Atlantic 
square.  A  one-story  garage  and  a  ately  by  the  lack  of  progress  in  City 

small  building  housing  the  Dis-  newspaper  production  over  the  last  Mechanical  Committee 

patch  Promotion  Department  will  50  years.  President  George  C.  Diggers  of 

be  razed  to  make  way  for  the  new  When  he  walked  into  his  new  the  American  Newspaper  Publish- 
slructure.  A  bridge  across  an  alley  job  four  weeks  ago  as  manager  ers  A.ssociation  has  announced 
will  connect  the  new  and  old  build-  of  the  Mechanical  Department,  membership  of  the  ANPA  Me- 
mgs.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  ohanical  Committee  as  follows: 

The  new  addition  will  have  a  As.socialion,  he  was  awed  by  the  Chairman:  Joseph  E.  McMullen, 
depth  of  187 Vi  feet  by  109  feet,  wealth  of  informational  material  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal. 

On  the  basement  level  will  be  the  on  hand  and  the  few  calls  for  it  John  L.  Blake.  Scripps-Howard 

reel  room  from  where  newspaper  from  the  newspaper  industry.  Newspapers. 

rolls  will  be  fed  to  the  new  presses.  Jf  there’s  any  one  thing  he  Henry  J.  Conland.  Hartford 

Newsprint  rolls  will  be  loaded  from  wants  to  accomplish  quickly  in  (Conn.)  Courant. 

a  ground-story  dock  inside  the  this  new  post  it  is  a  lively  demand  Leven  T.  Deputy,  Dallas  (Tex.) 

building.  Dock  space  will  be  pro-  for  service  from  ANPA  member  Sews. 

vided  in  the  same  area  for  Dis-  papers  and  their  production  staffs.  William  Dwight,  Holyoke 

patch  city  and  suburban  truck  load-  Under  his  two  predecessors,  Walter  (Mass.)  Transcript-Telegram. 
ing,  unaffected  by  weather  or  traf-  E.  Wines  and  Vernon  R.  Spitaleri,  Harry  Eybers,  Washington  (D. 


Three-story  pressroom  annex  adjoins  main  building  of  the  Columbns  (O.)  Dispatch. 
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Brewer  Keyboard 
Designed  for  TTS 


Two  distinct  advantages  to  the 
operator  are  claimed  for  the 
Brewer  Keyboard,  an  invention  of 
C.  N.  Brewer  of  Huntington,  W. 
Va.,  which  Unitypo,  Inc.,  is  de¬ 
veloping. 

One  is  that  a  trained  linecasting 
machine  operator  may  readily  ad^t 
himself  to  the  task  of  perforating 
tape,  without  undergoing  a  period 
of  retraining  on  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board,  because  the  Brewer  is  identi¬ 
cal  with  the  conventional  compos¬ 
ing  room  keyboard  system. 

Another  is  that  the  keys  of  the 
Brewer  respond  to  a  smooth,  uni¬ 
form  touch  comparable  to  that  of 
the  conventional  keyboard.  This 
is  made  possible  because  the  ac¬ 
tual  “punching”  of  the  TTS  per¬ 
forator  keys  is  done  by  electrical 
solenoid.  The  keys  have  a  uniform 
depth  of  travel  of  about  one-eighth 
inch. 

The  Brewer  Keyboard  is  an  aux¬ 
iliary  keyboard  which  is  designed 
to  fit  directly  over  the  keyboard  of 
the  Teletypesetter  perforator,  and 
l^cause  it  is  the  double-alphabet 
linotype  keyboard,  it  eliminates 
many  finger  movements  required  of 
the  perforator  operator  performing 
t^  shift-unshift  operation  of  the 
single,  alphabet  keyboard. 

Automatic  Shift  Action 
Although  the  “shift”  and  “un¬ 
shift”  perforation  are  still  needed 
on  the  tape  to  control  the  position 
of  the  operating  unit  attached  to 
the  linecasting  machine,  the  Brewer 
Keyboard  provides  for  this  auto¬ 
matically  through  a  discrimina¬ 
tory  electrical  circuit  which  con¬ 
trols  the  operation  of  the  “shift” 
and  “unshift”  keys  of  the  perfora¬ 
tor.  No  separate  key  is  needed  on 
the  Brewer  Keyboard  for  obtaining 
a  “shift”  or  “unshift”  perforation 
in  the  tape.  Any  lower  case  char¬ 
acter  key  may  be  used  to  obtain 
the  required  “unshift”  perforation, 
and  any  upper  case  character  key 
may  be  used  to  obtain  the  required 
“shift”  perforation. 

The  key  levers  of  the  Brewer 
Keyboard,  when  fitted  in  place  over 
the  Teletypesetter  perforator  unit, 
actuate  electrical  solenoids  that  are 
positioned  over  corresponding  keys 
of  the  perforator.  The  basic  prob¬ 
lem  of  adapting  the  double-alpha¬ 
bet  linotype  keyboard  to  the  single¬ 
alphabet  perforator  keyboard  is 
provided  for  in  the  Brewer  Key¬ 
board  by  linking  lower  case  key  lev¬ 
ers  to  their  component  upper  case 
key  levers  through  a  single  electri¬ 
cal  circuit.  Thus,  only  one  solenoid 
is  needed  to  operate  a  perforator 
key  lever  containing  a  double  letter 
(e.g.,  upper  “E”  or  lower  case  “e.”) 

Besides  being  linked  through  a 
single  electrical  circuit,  lower  case 
(unshift),  and  upper  case  (shift) 


PRINCIPALS  IN  COLOR  EXPERIMENT — Many  heads  were  put  together  to  achieve  the  fine  results 
of  a  three-color  production  in  the  New  Kensington  (Pa.)  Dispatch.  (E  &  P,  Sept.  5,  page  8.)  Filten 
applied  directly  to  the  Scan-A-Graver  made  possible  the  preparation  of  individual  plastic  cuts  for  each 
color,  without  going  to  photographic  color  separations.  Seated  are  (at  left)  Dr.  L.  F.  Welanetz,  FairchUd, 
and  (at  right)  Bill  Ahlstrom,  Dispatch  managing  editor.  Standing,  left  to  right:  Giff  Hampshire,  Fairchild; 
BUI  Scrivo,  Dispatch;  Bob  Truax,  Dispatch;  Vic  Gonzalez,  Fairchild;  John  Hancock,  FairchUd;  and 
Robert  Potter  and  R.  W.  Prince,  ANPA  Research  Laboratory. 


key  levers  of  the  Brewer  Keyboard 
are  wired  through  a  di.scrimina- 
ory  electrical  circuit  that  controls 
the  position  of  the  SHIFT  and 
UNSHIFT  key  of  the  perforator 
unit. 

This  is  done  automatically  by 
use  of  micro-switches  and  a  time- 
delay  relay  switch.  With  the  Brewer 
Keyboard,  the  SHIFT  and  UN¬ 
SHIFT  perforation  in  the  tape  is 
obtained  in  one  of  two  ways.  If  a 
capital  (SHIFT  position)  is  de¬ 
sired,  the  operator  may  either  hold 
the  key  down  about  one-tenth  of  a 
second  —  thus  getting  both  the 
SHIFT  action  and  the  letter,  or  he 
may  depress  the  key  of  the  letter 
desired  twice  (first  impulse  pro¬ 
duces  the  SHIFT  perforation,  sec¬ 
ond  impulse  automaticaly  produces 
the  letter  perforation).  TTie  key¬ 
board  then  remains  in  the  upper 
case  (SHIFT)  position  until  a  low¬ 
er  case  key  is  depressed  in  like 
manner,  as  above  described,  which 
produces  an  UNSHIFT  action  and 
subsequent  perforations  for  lower 
case  characters.  A  semaphore  sig¬ 
nal  indicator  is  located  just  below 
the  counting  scale  on  the  Teletype¬ 
setter  perforator.  This  enables  the 
operator  to  determine  whether  the 
kyboard  is  in  the  shift  or  unshift 
position.  A  red  signal  indicates 
“shift”  and  a  white  signal  “un¬ 
shift”  position. 

Selection  Code 

The  Brewer  Keyboard  operating 
the  Teletypesetter  perforator, 
makes  use  of  the  Teletypesetter  six- 


unit  code  in  perforating  the  tape 
that  actuates  the  operating  unit  of 
the  casting  machine.  With  this 
code,  it  is  possible  to  obtain  64 
combinations  in  both  shift  and  un¬ 
shift  selection.  With  two  of  these 
combinations  used  for  selecting 
shift  and  unshift  perforations,  the 
total  number  of  possible  code  com¬ 
binations  that  may  be  used  for 
controlling  the  casting  machine  is 
124. 

The  Teletypesetter  perforator 
makes  use  of  105  code  combina¬ 
tions  on  the  tape  for  controlling 
the  operation  of  the  linecasting 
machine.  The  Brewer  Keyboard 
makes  provision  for  use  of  the 
same  number  code  combinations. 
Of  these  105  combinations,  41  are 
doubles  (different  selection  of 
characters  depending  upon  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  preceded  by  an  “un¬ 
shift”  or  “shift”  perforation)  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  82  combinations; 
and  21  are  single  (providing  iden¬ 
tical  selection  regardless  of  wheth¬ 
er  they  are  preceded  by  a  “shift” 
or  “unshift”  perforation).  The  two 
remaining  combinations  are  those 
of  the  shift  and  unshift  perfora¬ 
tions. 

Additional  Keys 

On  the  Brewer  Keyboard,  provi¬ 
sion  for  obtaining  instruction  per¬ 
forations  is  made  by  including  an 
additional  row  of  keys  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  right  side  of  the  keyboard. 
This  row  includes  UR  (upper  rail), 
LR  (lower  rail),  PF  (paper  feed), 
BELL,  RETURN,  and  ELEV  (el¬ 


evator).  The  RETURN  and  FXEV 
keys  are  strategically  located  at 
the  bottom  of  this  row  because 
every  line  is  ended  with  these  two 
perforations,  and  the  trained  lino¬ 
type  operator  is  accustomed  to 
reaching  to  this  position  to  raise 
the  elevator  when  a  line  is  com 
pleted. 

The  TAPE  and  RUBOUT  keys 
are  located  on  a  bracket  slightly 
above  the  space  bar,  readily  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  left  hand  of  the  oper¬ 
ator.  Just  above  these  keys  is  lo¬ 
cated  a  pushbutton  to  depress  the 
repeat  key  on  the  TTS  machine. 
On  the  Brewer  Keyboard,  these 
operations  are  performed  with  one 
hand.  The  TTS  operator  is  required 
to  use  both  hands  to  produce  mul¬ 
tiple  rubout  or  tape  perforations  in 
the  tape. 

1,000  Papers  Use 
Telelypesellers  New 

Approximately  1,000  newspapers 
— 100  weeklies  among  them— ^ 
using  Teletypesetter  operation, 
Opie  Tucker  of  the  Teletype  Cor¬ 
poration  reported  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Craftsmen’s  Club  recently- 
He  said  800  dailies  receive  tap« 
from  press  association  sources. 

In  another  report  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Night  session,  Rene  Leach 
said  the  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald 
obtains  9,000  lines,  or  50  plleySi 
daily  from  two  Comet  Linotype 
pniiirirv^H  ffkr  TTS. 
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With  the  Hoe  Full-Speed  Web-Splicing 
Mechanism,  the  operation  is  effortless— at  one 
turn  of  a  switch  the  splice  is  made,  and  fully  auto¬ 
matic  running  belt  tension  immediately  becomes 
fully  effective  on  the  new  roll  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  rotating  the  reel. 

An  automatic  auxiliary  spindle  brake  tension 
picks  up  and  maintains  uniform  tension  during 
splicing  sequences,  and  a  one-piece  knife  com¬ 
pletely  severs  the  web. 

This  mechanism  assures  uninterrupted  pro¬ 
duction  and  cuts  paper  wastage  to  a  minimum. 

The  most  widely  used  equipment  of  its  kind, 
the  Hoe  Web-Splicing  Mechanism  not  only  is 
installed  on  Hoe  Newspaper,  Rotogravure, 
Magazine,  Multi-Color  and  Web  Offset  Presses, 
but  it  also  is  utilized  with  many  presses  of  other 
makes. 


■LEV 
^  at 
caux 
;  two 
lino- 
d  to 
raix 
com- 


In  presses  so  eqtiipped— with  Hoe  three-arm  reels, 
running  belt  automatic  tensions  and  full-speed  web¬ 
splicing  mechanisms— the  installation  makes  possible 
such  other  advantages  as— 


Maximum  visibility  and  simplicity 
of  operation 

Ease  of  loading 
Non-web-abrading  tension 
Use  of  simple  splicing  materials 


910  East  138th  Streat,  Naw  York  54,  N.  Y. 

BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
BIRMINGHAM  •  PORTLAND,  ORE. 
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Columbia  Plant 


Adjoins  Stadium 


The  new  plant  of  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  and  Record,  on  a  site 
adjacent  to  Carolina  Stadium  and 
facing  the  State  Fair  Grounds,  will 
encompass  almost  three  acres  of 
floor  space.  (E  &  P,  Aug.  29,  page 
12).  It  is  designed  for  possible  ex¬ 
pansion  in  three  ways — by  extend¬ 
ing  the  ground  floor  in  two  direc¬ 
tions  and  by  enlarging  the  second 
floor. 

Cost  of  the  structure,  under  bid¬ 
ding,  was  $1,484,905.  New  ma¬ 
chinery,  including  an  eight-unit 
Goss  Headliner  press,  will  cost 
more  than  $500,000,  according  to 
J.  M.  Blalock,  president  of  the 
State  Company. 

Architects  and  engineers  began 
work  on  the  new  building  on  July 
15,  1952,  the  plans  requiring  more 
than  a  year  to  execute. 

Before  the  architects  were  en¬ 
gaged,  a  detailed  study  was  made 
by  various  persons  connected  with 
the  newspapers,  latest  advances  in 
publishing  were  observed  and  sug¬ 
gestions  were  advanced  for  incor¬ 
poration  in  the  general  plan. 

Longer  Than  Football  Field 

The  building  will  be  situated  126 
feet  from  six-lane  Stadium  Road. 
It  will  be  175  feet  across  the  front, 
narrowing  to  a  width  of  125  feet 
after  a  depth  of  75  feet.  It  will  be 
375  feet  long,  not  including  the 
large  warehouse  that  has  been  in 
use  at  the  rear  of  the  five-acre 
tract  since  1949. 

It  will  be  two  stories  tall  at  the 
front  to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  then 
will  drop  off  to  one  story  except 
for  the  superstructure  of  the  press, 
which  will  rise  two  stories  above 
ground  level.  The  reel  room,  where 
paper  will  be  fed  from  rolls  into 
the  press,  will  be  located  in  the 
basement.  There  will  also  be  con¬ 
siderable  more  excavated  space  for 
storage  and  other  uses. 

All  departments  will  have  air- 
conditioning  or  forced  ventilation. 


depending  on  which  method  is 
more  practicable  in  the  respective 
areas. 

Plate  glass  windows  extending 
completely  around  both  floors  will 
provide  exceptional  daytime  light¬ 
ing. 

The  exterior  will  be  faced  with 
Indiana  limestone,  with  a  base  of 
Georgia  marble. 

First  Floor  Department 

On  the  first  floor  will  be  the 
business  offices,  the  advertising 
and  criculation  departments,  a  dis¬ 
patch  room,  and  the  complete  me¬ 
chanical  department  —  composing, 
stereotyping,  engraving  and  press 
rooms — with  the  mailing  room  at 
the  end  of  a  continuous  assembly¬ 
line  type  of  operation. 

The  mailing  room  will  face  a 
courtyard  on  Key  Road  and  will 
have  facilities  for  simultaneous 
loading  of  several  paper-carrying 
trucks. 

A  railroad  siding,  now  in  use, 
will  separate  loading  platforms  on 
the  rear  of  the  new  building  and 
the  side  of  the  existing  warehouse, 
but  it  can  be  covered  for  direct 
transfer  of  paper. 

The  new  building  will  have  12 
entrances.  The  main  floor  will  face 
Stadium  Road  and  the  State  Fair 
Grounds,  and  will  have  a  canopy 
extending  to  the  automobile  lane. 

An  elevator  and  two  stairways 
will  connect  the  first  and  second 
floors. 

On  the  second  floor  will  be  the 
editorial  offices  and  news  rooms  of 
the  State  and  the  Columbia  Rec¬ 
ord,  a  library,  driectors’  room, 
quarters  for  the  State’s  Sunday 
Magazine,  a  conference  room.  As¬ 
sociated  Press  offices,  telephone 
switchboards,  and  filing  and  photo¬ 
graphic  departments. 


Eidt,  BM,  Heads 


Mechanical  Dept. 


Louis  W.  Eidt,  an  executive  on 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  American-States- 
man  for  the  last  five  and  a  half 
years,  who  has 
joined  the  Ledg¬ 
er-Enquirer  Com¬ 
pany  at  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ga.  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 
will  also  serve  as 
chief  of  mechan¬ 


B.  H.  Dupuy  Dies 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
services  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  production 
layouts,  and  plant  locations. 


Our  new  brochure  on  request. 


MORTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOCIATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

316  North  Michigan  Ave.  Chicago  1,  III. 


Hartford  Times  Has 
80-Page  Collect  Run 

An  80-page  paper  containing  10,. 
523  inches  of  advertising  was  ran 
off  July  9  by  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times  in  just  two  minutes  shy  of 
five  hours — a  total  run  of  105,500 
copies. 

Production  Manager  Joseph 
Woods  said  the  run  required  81 
rolls  of  newsprint,  64  inches  wide, 
or  about  60  tons.  Running  collect, 
two  presses  turned  out  about  11,- 
000  papers  each  per  hour,  with 
only  two  web  breaks  all  afternoon. 


Eidt 


Benjamin  H.  Dupuy,  76,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  press  and  stereo¬ 
type  rooms  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  and  American, 
and  of  the  Eastern  Color  Printing 
Company,  died  Aug.  2.  He  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  Republi¬ 
can  51  years  ago. 


ical  production. 

He  succeeds 
Alvah  H.  Chap¬ 
man,  Jr.,  who  has 
become  executive 
vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Times. 

Mr.  Eidt,  a  native  of  Dallas, 
began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1938,  after  attending  Southern 
Methodist  University,  as  assistant 
to  the  manager  of  the  Dallas  office 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

After  five  years  in  the  U.S.  Army 
during  World  War  II,  he  returned 
to  the  SNPA  in  January,  1946, 
and  additionally  served  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  He  joined  the 
Austin  newspapers  in  January, 
1948,  handling  personnel  matters 
as  well  as  business  administrative 
duties. 

His  own  hard-  and-fast  rule  was 
summarily  tossed  out  the  window 
by  a  group  of  employes  of  the 
Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer  when 
they  chose  to  present  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  with  tokens  of  their  esteem. 

In  spite  of  his  ruling  of  long 
standing  at  the  Ledger-Enquirer 
that  employes  not  solicit  or  con¬ 
tribute  for  gifts  for  fellow  em¬ 
ployes,  Mr.  Chapman  was  present¬ 
ed  with  a  leather  golf  bag  and  an 
inscribed  gold  wristwatch  at  an 
informal  gathering  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Ed  Johnsen,  composing 
room  foreman,  made  the  presenta¬ 
tion. 

At  a  luncheon  of  department 
heads,  he  received  a  weather  bar¬ 
ometer  and  numerous  plaudits  for 
his  work  during  his  seven  and  a 
half  years  with  the  company. 


Standard  Depth 
Sizes  tor  Att  Cuts 


John  Barron,  composing  room 
superintendent  of  the  LaSalle  (Ill.) 
News-Tribune,  reports  that  depths 
of  all  cuts  have  been  standardized 
Single  column  pictures  are  18  picas 
deep.  Double  columns  are  241i 
picas  deep. 

There  are  two  sizes  of  three- 
column  plates;  three  columns  stand¬ 
ard  (25  picas)  and  three  column 
square  (37  picas).  Four  column 
plates  are  30  picas  deep  and  five 
column  plates  are  37. 

Such  a  system  saves  a  great  deal 
of  time  and  a  lot  of  confusion  in 
making  up  pages,  Mr.  Barron  ex¬ 
plained. 

“We  can  make  up  our  pages 
without  waiting  for  the  plates  or 
photos,”  he  related.  “We  happen  to 
use  the  Fairchild  machine  in  our 
operation;  but  standardization  of 
sizes  should  have  great  advantages 
on  metal  engraved  plates,  as  well." 

“We  are  able  to  makeup  and  roll 
mats  of  our  pages  as  soon  as  we 
know  how  wide  the  cuts  will  be," 
he  continued.  “In  many  cases  we 
have  really  rolled  pages  before  the 
pictures  were  even  taken.” 

Wood  blocks  are  used,  pre-cut 
for  each  standard  size  and  pla<^ 
in  the  page  to  represent  the  size 
of  the  cut  that  will  run  in  that 
spot. 


Escondido  Papers 
Build  New  Plant 


Indiana  Daiiy  Adds 
5  Goss  Press  Units 


Five  16-page  units  and  a  folder 
are  being  added  to  the  South  Bend 
(Ind)  Tribune's  9-unit  Goss  press. 
Installation  is  to  be  completed  by 
Fall.  The  new  units  are  especially 
adapted  for  color  work. 

TTie  Tribune  has  been  printing 


Construction  has  been  started  on 
a  new  plant  for  the  Times-Advo- 
cate  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly, 
at  Escondido,  Calif.  The  new  plant, 
which  will  represent  an  outlay  of 
about  $75,000,  is  expected  to  be 
completed  about  Jan.  1. 

Several  unique  features  have 
been  ordered  for  the  plant,  includ¬ 
ing  a  plan  of  isolating  commercial 
printing  in  the  center  of  the  build¬ 
ing  with  an  outlet  to  the  lobby  for 
customers  as  well  as  ready  access 


its  own  color  comics  and  using  for  that  department  to  the  plant’s 


color  in  advertisements  for  many 
years.  In  addition  to  offering  great¬ 
er  color  facilities,  the  new  units 
will  increase  production  speed  to 
75,000  copies  an  hour. 


five  typesetting  machines  toward 
the  rear.  Built-in  desks  at  the 
curved  counter  in  the  lobby  also 
will  be  provided  for  want-ad  takers 
and  the  receptionist. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


I 


9  Mos.  of  Work 


In  Column  Change 


Nine  months  of  planning  and 
labor  preceded  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune’s  chungeower  from  12  to  11V4 
pica  columns  in  an  effort  to  save 
on  newsprint  costs. 

The  big  problem  was  to  make 
the  change  without  interrupting 
daily  publication.  The  work  of 
changing  over  116  black  and 
white  press  units,  23  color  units, 
and  21  folders  was  begun  last  Sep¬ 
tember. 

One  of  the  major  problems  was 
changing  the  tension  lockup  bars 
on  the  30  Headliner  units  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  a  62  Vi -inch  news¬ 
print  roll. 

A  plan  initiated  by  Otto  Wolf, 
assistant  production  manager,  re¬ 
sulted  in  accomplishing  the  change¬ 
over  in  one  step.  The  plan  meant 
utilizing  20  cylinders  with  clip 
lockups  from  presses  20  and  21 
which  are  not  in  use.  The  cylin¬ 
ders  were  removed  from  Aese 
presses  and  equipped  with  new 
bushings  to  6t  the  roller  bearings 
in  the  frames  of  the  Headliner 
units. 

These  cylinders  were  then  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  like  number  of  cylin¬ 
ders  on  the  Headliner  units  to  per¬ 
mit  operation  at  full  press  capacity 
while  the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
installed  new  tension  lockup  bars 
and  made  other  necessary  changes 
in  the  Headliner  unit  cylinders. 

When  the  cylinders  were  re¬ 
turned  from  the  Goss  plant,  they 
replaced  other  Headliner  unit  cylin¬ 
ders  which  then  were  sent  out  for 
similar  changes.  This  performance 
was  repeated  until  all  Headliner 
units  had  been  changed  over. 

Meanwhile,  one  and  sometimes 
two  folders  were  taken  out  of  oper¬ 
ation  at  a  time  between  September 
and  June  to  permit  completion  of 
the  necesary  changes.  This  involved 
reducing  the  width  of  the  nipping 
rollers.  Wooden  collars  were  then 
inserted  into  the  nipping  rollers  so 
that  they  could  be  operated  with 
66 Vi -inch  paper  and  be  quickly 
converted  to  operate  with  62V4- 
inch  paper. 

Other  Major  Changes 

The  pulleys  on  the  slitter  rollers 
had  to  be  reduced  in  size  in  order 
that  the  slitters  could  operate  with 
66Vi-inch  paper  and  be  quickly 
moved  to  operate  with  62'A-inch 
paper.  One  side  of  each  of  the 
upper  and  lower  formers  had  to  be 
trimmed  off  so  that  they  could 
quickly  be  moved  closer  to  each 
other  when  the  narrower  paper  was 
used.  New  nipping  roller  drive 
gears  and  brackets  had  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  on  some  folders.  On  other 
folders  they  had  to  be  relocated  so 
as  to  be  able  to  handle  the  smaller 
size  roll  while  still  operating  with 
the  larger  size  paper.  The  outside 


NEW  PLANT  for  the  Bangor  (Me.)  DaUy  News  is  shown  in  this 
model.  The  connecting  press  building  was  put  in  operation  in  1951. 


pins  in  the  folding  cylinder  had  to 
be  relocated  for  the  narrower  page. 

Changes  also  were  made  on  the 
ink  fountains,  color  units,  and 
angle  bars;  more  than  2,600  new 
screws  for  the  plate  lockup  clips 
had  to  be  installed  on  all  plate 
cylinders,  except  those  for  the 
newer  Headliner  units,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  narrower  plate. 

200  Galleys  Reset 

To  facilitate  the  amount  of  mat 
shrinkage  which  resulted  from  the 
changeover,  new  pre-shrinkers  were 
installed  in  the  stereotype  depart¬ 
ment.  In  the  10  automatic  auto¬ 
plates  new  cylinders  were  installed 
to  permit  the  casting  of  the  old 
size  as  well  as  the  new  size  plates. 
New  matrix  clips  were  fitted  in  ad¬ 
vance  and  installed  on  the  day  of 
the  changeover.  Saws  in  these  ste¬ 
reotype  plate  casting  boxes  were 
also  adjusted  on  the  day  of  the 
changeover.  All  other  equipment 
used  in  that  department  for  the 
processing  of  color,  double-truck, 
and  black-and-white  plates  also  had 
to  be  changed. 

On  the  typesetting  machines  in 
the  composing  room  all  molds  and 
liners  were  revised  to  cast  the  11  Vi 
pica  slug.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
new  chases  were  purchased  to  pro¬ 
vide  new  forms  for  the  narrower 


Equipment  Added 
For  Column  Change 


One  new  Comet  tape-handling 
Linotype,  an  Intertype  head-setting 
machine  and  a  Monotype  material¬ 
making  machine  preceded  the  prep¬ 
arations  at  the  Hamilton  (Ont.) 
Spectator  to  change  from  the  12 
pica  width  to  11  Vi  pica  width. 

The  change  went  into  effect  over 
the  Labor  Day  weekend.  Under  the 
direction  of  Jack  Waite,  compos¬ 
ing  room  superintendent,  the  ma¬ 
chines  were  changed  gradually. 

General  Manager  Alex  G.  Muir 
was  confronted  with  a  real  prob¬ 
lem.  He  had  a  warehouse  filled 
with  paper,  all  of  the  old  width. 
Some  of  this  paper  had  been  in 
storage  for  some  time  and  when  it 
became  necessary  to  use  it  up  some 
of  the  rolls  had  to  come  from  the 
top  of  the  heap.  At  just  this  time 
the  paper-moving  crane  went  on 
the  hummer,  and  many  rolls  were 
roughly  handled.  The  paper  breaks 
chalked  up  by  Press  Room  Fore¬ 
man  Monty  Bowman  may  have 
set  new  records. 


New  Equipment 


page. 

An  example  of  the  enormity  of 
the  job  was  the  resetting  of  more 
than  200  columns  of  live  type  mat¬ 
ter,  heads,  logotypes,  and  also  all 
standing  promotion  ads.  On  the 
day  of  the  changeover,  approxi¬ 
mately  300  tons  of  the  old  size 
paper  remained  on  hand — less  than 
a  day’s  supply.  This  was  rewound 
on  reel  room  rewinders  and  re¬ 
duced  to  the  new  size. 


Melclier  Reiires 


$1,000,000  Plant 


For  Bangor  News 


The  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News 
is  going  to  have  a  new  $1,000,000 
publishing  plant. 

Work  on  the  final  phase  of  the 
long-range  expansion  plans  of  the 
newspaper — a  two  story  brick  and 
steel  building — will  commence  this 
Fall. 

The  first  section  of  the  new 
plant — a  press  building  housing  a 
color  convertible  Hoe  press — was 
put  in  operation  in  April,  1951. 

The  new  unit  will  contain  36,000 
square  feet  of  space  and  will  house 
the  business,  advertising,  editorial 
and  mechanical  departments.  There 
will  be  a  full  basement  and  the 
front  of  the  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed  of  glass  and  aluminum.  It 
will  connect  with  the  press  build¬ 


ing. 


The  building,  which  will  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  Main  Street  (Route  1 )  ad¬ 
jacent  to  the  city’s  municipal  au¬ 
ditorium,  measures  82  by  154  feet 
along  the  southwest  side  and  135 
feet  along  the  north  side. 

The  main  business  office  will  be 
located  off  the  lobby  on  the  first 
floor.  The  composing  room  will  be 
in  the  back  of  the  building. 

On  the  second  floor  there  will 
be  the  advertising,  editorial,  photo¬ 
engraving,  photography  lab  and 
executive  offices. 

One  half  of  the  full  size  base¬ 
ment  will  be  used  for  additional 
paper  storage.  The  other  half  of 
the  basement  will  be  available  for 
expansion. 


Installation  of  two  new  F-4-F 
model  Intertypes  was  completed  re¬ 
cently  at  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour¬ 
nal. 


50  Years  Service 


William  Bruce  has  succeeded  his 
old  boss,  John  R.  Melcher,  as  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  mailing  room 
of  the  BluefielJ,  (W.  Va.,)  Daily 
Telegraph. 


Fifty  years  of  service  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  department  of  the  Mari¬ 
nette  (Wis.)  Daily  Eagle  Star  by 
C.  William  Hurtig  was  recognized 
at  the  annual  outing  of  the  news¬ 
paper.  Linwood  1.  Noyes,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Eagle  Printing  (Com¬ 
pany,  presented  Mr.  Hurtig  with  a 
watch,  and  Clifford  Entrom,  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman,  presented  a 
gift  of  cash  from  fellow  em¬ 
ployes. 


9-(olumn  Weekly 


The  weekly  Melrose  (Mass.) 
Free  Press  (circ.  5,200)  has  adopt¬ 
ed  the  nine-column  format  to 
avoid  three  press  runs  for  an  18- 
page  paper  on  a  Duplex  Flatbed. 
The  same  amount  of  material  is 
now  contained  in  a  two-run  16- 
page  paper. 


IDEAL  DX  SYNTHETIC 
NEWSPAPER  ROLLERS 

have  an  extra  safety  factor 


Garner  with  Ideal 


Calvin  R.  Gamer  has  been 
named  manager  of  the  sales  office 
of  Ideal  Roller  &  Manufacturing 
Company  in  Minneapolis,  covering 
all  of  Minnesota  and  part  of  Iowa. 


Order  these 
safer 

rollers  now! 


These  soft,  yet  sturdy  inking  rollers  for  your 
newspaper  presses  ore  unsurpassed  for 
printing  brilliant  halftones  and 
sparkling  classifieds. 


In  addition  they  are  flame-resistant 
and  self  extinguishing  in  case  of  fire. 


CO' 


IDEAL  ROLLER  &  MAIVUFACTURIIMG  CO. 


HUNTINOTON  PARK,  CAU  CHICAGO  $.  ILUNOIS  lOtM  ISIANO  OTT  1,  N.  Y. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Ultra  Modern, 
Historic  Motif 

By  Campbell  Wation 

Monterey,  Calif. 

The  problem  of  providing  a  his¬ 
torically  conscious  community  with 
a  new.spaper  production  plant  com¬ 
pletely  geared  to  today’s  needs  is 
being  set  by  the  Monterey  Penin- 
siisla  Herald. 

The  new  structure  is  nearing 
completion  on  a  half-block  site 
facing  City  Hall  Square  and  just 
two  blocks  from  the  spot  where 
California's  first  newspaper  ap¬ 
peared  August  15,  1846. 

It’s  a  completely  modern  build¬ 
ing,  with  heavy  steel  girders,  con¬ 
crete  walls,  special  lighting  facili¬ 
ties  and  an  automatic  sprinkling 
system. 

History’s  Impact 

Yet  the  exterior  is  in  Monterey 
architecture,  completely  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings.  That  is  im¬ 
portant  in  this  community,  where 
even  gasoline  service  stations  are  in 
architectural  disguise  and  require  a 
second  look  for  complete  recogni¬ 
tion. 

The  interior  is  a  big  departure 
for  the  Herald.  Down  a  few  blocks 
i.s  its  present  edifice,  a  stucco  and 
wood  representation  of  early  day 
California  structures  that  causes 
history-minded  visitors  to  gush 
with  praise  and  printing  production 
experts  to  give  cries  of  anguish. 
The  old  building  is  outgrown  to  a 
point  of  confusion.  This  Editor  & 
PuBi  isHER  visitor  found  himself  in 
the  bookkeeping  department  in  his 
quest  for  the  information  desk. 

The  new  plant  is  exactly  rectan¬ 
gular,  Allen  Griffin,  publisher, 
pointed  out  during  a  visit  to  the 
construction  activities.  It  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  room  for  growth 
for  some  time  to  come.  Futurely  an 
extra  story  may  be  added  because 
of  the  strength  of  the  structure, 
which  i.s  two  stories  at  each  side 
rear  with  a  one-and-a-half  story 


Fastest,  Simplest, 
Most  Popular 
Line-Composing 
Machine 
Ever  Made! 


PROVED  BY 
PERFORMANCE 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
29  Ryerson  St 

Brooklyn  5,  N.Y.  (  *  I.INOTYPE 


3  M  Service  Aids 


Waterloo  Courier 


PROMOTIONS  at  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Enquirer  by  Production  Man¬ 
ager  Harry  Rindsberg  put  Edward  J.  Griesmeyer,  left,  in  the  job  of 
composing  room  superintendent  and  made  Joseph  Budai,  at  right, 
composing  room  foreman. 


height  provided  for  the  mechanical 
departments. 

The  second  floor  section,  on  the 
Plaza  side,  contains  offices  of  the 
publisher  and  his  secretary  and  a 
roomy  lunchroom;  on  the  opposite 
side,  the  area  houses  the  photoen¬ 
graving  department. 

On  the  main  floor,  the  produc¬ 
tion  floor  is  in  direct  line  to  a  de¬ 
livery  ramp  for  the  dispatch  of  the 
printed  product.  Facing  the  Plaza 
are  the  offices  of  Edward  Kennedy, 
assistant  editor  and  publisher;  a 
10x12  food  conference  room  and 
the  24  by  50  foot  news  room.  Back 
of  the  news  room  are  a  12  by  18 
foot  library  and  the  wire  service 
room.  Behind  these  are  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  50  by  65  feet;  stereo 
room,  25  by  35  feet,  and  the  press¬ 
room,  which  with  paper  storage 
space  is  43  by  65  feet.  A  truck- 
high  ramp  for  newsprint  unloading 
and  parking  spaces  about  the  street- 
to-street  alley  at  the  plant  rear. 

Business,  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation  departments  are  lined  up  in 
order  behind  Mr.  Kennedy’s  office. 
Circulation  includes  a  direct-deliv¬ 
ery  room  for  papers  which  emerge 
alongside  the  ramp. 

The  new  plant  triples  the  floor 
space  of  the  present  building, 
erected  just  six  years  after  Colonel 
Griffin  established  the  Herald  in 
1922.  Ample  room  for  auto  park¬ 
ing,  plenty  of  space,  six  roof  vents 
which  provide  equal  lighting  and 
also  ventilation,  lunch  and  locker 
facilities  are  among  features  which 
should  add  to  the  comfort  of  em¬ 
ployes,  be  observed.  The  automatic 
sprinkler  system  should  add  hours 
to  the  publisher’s  sleep,  confessed 
this  publisher  who  holds  high  deco- 
ratioas  won  in  two  world  wars. 


(line  Electric  Opens 
New  Los  Angeles  Office 


Cline  Electric  Manufacturing 
Company  announces  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Walter  E.  Tolk  as  sales 
engineer  for  the  West  Coast  Dis¬ 
trict. 

Mr.  Tolk,  transferred  from  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  have  full  responsibility 
for  all  technical  field  service  and 
related  sales  operations  on  the 
West  Coast. 

Graduate  Engineer 
A  native  of  Wisconsin,  he  joined 
the  Cline  Company  after  his  grad¬ 
uation  from  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  electrical  engineering. 
After  service  with  the  U.  S.  Air 
Force  in  the  Pacific  theater  as  co¬ 
ordinator  of  radar,  radio  and  elec¬ 
tronics,  he  resumed  hi.s  position 
with  Cline  in  their  engineering  de¬ 
partment. 


Stereo  Foreman 


The  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  re¬ 
cently  announced  the  appointment 
of  Louis  Dietrich  as  foreman  of 
the  stereotyping  department  to  suc¬ 
ceed  John  LeBahn,  who  went  on 
the  pension  list.  Mr.  Dietrich  has 
been  assistant  foreman  for  15 
years. 


Emergency  16-hour  service  by 
Minnesota  Mining  and  Manufac¬ 
turing  Company,  makers  of 
’  Spherekote”  press  blankets,  helped 
make  possible  publication  of  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  iVaierlm 
(la.)  Daily  Courier  after  fire  re¬ 
cently  disabled  pres  units,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Robert  J.  McCoy,  editor  and 
publisher. 

Mr.  McCoy  said  the  fire  started 
at  3:52  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  8.  in 
the  basement  portion  of  the  press 
room.  The  cause  was  not  deter¬ 
mined. 

“The  No.  3  press  unit  was  fire- 
scarred  beyond  immediate  repair 
and  the  press  blankets  on  the  other 
three  units  were  completely  de¬ 
stroyed,”  he  related.  “But  we  were 
able  to  put  out  a  Sunday  edition 
with  three  units  after  an  emergency 
call  to  3M  in  St.  Paul  produced  10 
of  the  special  size  blankets  we 
needed  to  re-pack  the  presses.’ 

The  call  for  the  press  blankets 
went  to  3M  at  8:30  a.m.  Saturday 
morning  from  Ralph  Klotzbach. 
Daily  Courier  office  manager. 

The  3M  offices  are  closed  on 
Saturday  but  a  “Spherekote”  sales 
correspondent,  Robert  Alexander, 
who  had  dropped  in  “to  clear  up 
a  few  things  on  his  desk”  caught 
Mr.  Klotzbach’s  call. 

Mr.  Alexander  called  Clarence 
Michelson,  “Spherekote”  produc¬ 
tion  superintendent,  at  his  home 
in  South  St.  Paul. 

In  turn,  he  notified  Frank  Zehn- 
ptenning.  printing  products  fore¬ 
man,  and  the  production  team  be¬ 
gan  to  go  into  action. 

Mr.  Zehnpfenning  who  lives  15 
miles  from  St.  Paul,  called  a  seam¬ 
stress  in  Bayport,  another  20  miles 
from  St.  Paul. 

At  noon  members  of  the  emer¬ 
gency  production  team  were  in  the 
3M  plant  at  Hastings,  approximate¬ 
ly  30  miles  from  St.  Paul. 

The  Daily  Courier  needed  10 
blankets,  type  .093.  They  had  to 
be  cut  to  size  34*,^"  x  48”  from 
master  sheets  of  “Spherekote" 
measuring  36"  x  48".  A  special 
eight  inch  canvas  flap  had  to  be 
sewn  on  each  end  of  each  blanket. 

At  4  p.m.  the  blankets  were 
finished,  loaded  in  Mr.  Alexander's 
car.  He  drove  to  Waterloo.  At 
9:30  p.m.  Saturday  the  presses  of 
the  Courier  were  turning  out  the 
Sunday  edition. 
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Savannah  Foreman 


Steve  B.  Kinard  has  succeeded 
Carlos  C.  Hudson,  retired,  as  fore¬ 
man  of  the  composing  room  of  the 
Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  News. 
Mra.  Kinard,  33  years  old,  has 
been  employed  as  a  printer  on  the 
News  for  the  past  four  years. 
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J.  R.  Phillips  Retires 

Jasper  R.  Phillips,  one  of  the 
country’s  oldest  pressmen,  retired 
recently  as  head  pressman  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  after  more 
than  60  years  of  service  with  the 
same  newspaper.  He  started  with 
the  company  on  May  22,  1893, 
when  he  was  not  quite  17  at  $2.50 
a  week,  as  an  office  boy.  The  paper 
was  started  the  year  Mr.  Phillip* 
was  born — 1876. 
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equipment  review 


WHAT’S  NEW 


Eorfable  Proof  Press 

An  efficient  and  labor-saving 
proofing  press  is  that  invented  by 
Sidney  H.  Ashton,  a  printers’  engi¬ 
neer  employed  by  the  Manchester 
(Eng.)  Evening  News.  His  press, 
completely  portable  (see  cut),  re¬ 
verses  the  old  order  of  things  of 
carrying  galleys  to  the  press,  is 
light  and  compact  and,  most  im¬ 
portant,  carries  its  own  paper  on 
a  self-contained  roll  fitted  into  the 


press  and  inking  rollers.  By  this 
means  it  is  possible  to  take  the 
press  to  the  random  (and  it  doesn’t 
matter  if  it  is  a  sloping  random) 
and  proof  every  galley  there,  hav¬ 
ing  the  final  proof  in  one  length, 
if  wished,  which,  when  it  comes  to 
checking  small  advertisements,  is  a 
valuable  feature. 

The  press  is  made  in  several 
sizes  from  the  Model  1,  which 
takes  a  maximum  paper  roll  width 
of  4Vi  inches,  to  the  Model  6, 
which  takes  a  paper  roll  12  inches 
wide. 

Each  roll  of  paper  is  250  feet 
long  and  this  is  considered  a  reas¬ 
onable  supply  for  several  days. 
The  change  of  the  roll  takes  only 
seconds  to  accomplish. 

For  Pre-Treafing  Mats 

American  Publishers  Supply,  Inc. 
of  Lynnfield,  Mass.,  announces  the 
development  of  a  new  automatic 
infra-red  stereotype  pre-treating 
machine. 

A  matrix  is  placed  on  escalator 
wires  which  carry  it  through  the 
machine  until  the  infra-red  treat- 
tnent  is  completed,  and  the  matrix 
then  falls  into  a  bed. 

The  duration  of  the  infra-red 
treatment  is  controlled  by  the  speed 
of  the  matrix  going  through  the 
machine  and  also  by  the  timing  of 
the  input  clocks  on  the  infra-red 
units. 

Tandem  Collector 

The  new  Thomas  Tandem  Col- 
lator,  divided  into  two  sections  of 
16  bins  each,  operates  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  permits  collating  of  32 
pages  in  two  groups  of  16  pages, 
four  groups  of  8  pages,  etc.  The 
of  adjustable  trays  allows  page 
sizes  to  vary  from  3  inches  by  8V6 
inches  to  14  inches  by  17  inches. 
The  32-page  collator  collates,  as¬ 
sembles,  or  gathers  reproduced 
lists,  bulletins,  directives,  and  other 


office  papers  at  speeds  as  high  at 
12,000  sheets  per  hour.  The  tan¬ 
dem  principle  operates  with  two 
foot  pedals. 

Etching  Room  Walks 

To  eliminate  collection  of  red 
dust  in  the  deep  etching  room. 
Sterns  &  Co.,  Chicago  photoen¬ 
graving  concern,  has  covered  the 
wood  walls  with  four-foot-wide 
panels  of  Masonite  quarter-inch 
Tempered  Presdwood,  a  smooth¬ 
surfaced  hardboard.  Sealed  and 
waxed,  the  new  surface  catches 
only  small  amounts  of  “dragon’s 
blood”  dust,  which  is  used  in  the 
engraving  process.  This  is  re¬ 
moved  about  once  a  month  with 
a  broom. 

Addressograph  Cards 

Paper  index  cards  in  continuous 
form,  for  insertion  into  addresso¬ 
graph  frames,  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  national  distribution 
by  Addressing  Machine  Co.  of 
California.  (See  cut.) 

The  new  item — called  “Quik- 
Kards” — facilitates  preparation  and 
use  of  addressograph  plates.  Cards 
are  fed  manually  through  addresso- 


TRIAL  RUN  of  Goss  anti-friction  press  in  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  plant  is  timed  by  William  Dorriss  (at  right),  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent,  in  the  presence  of  David  Kruidenier,  Jr.,  assistant 
business  manager;  Tom  Moore,  superintendent  of  the  press  room,  nod 
Herman  Fessenmeyer,  superintendent  of  maintenance. 


graph  machines  at  high  speed  and 
are  printed  accurately  and  neatly 
through  the  use  of  a  special  mag¬ 
netic  gauge.  The  gauge  fits  on  all 
models  of  addressograph  machines 
and  aligns  the  cards  while  they  are 
being  printed.  The  gauge  is 
equipped  with  permanent  magnets 
to  hold  gauge  to  machine. 

Paging  Systems 

General  Electric  Company  is 
supplying  transmitting  equipment 
for  new  “radio  paging”  systems,  in 
which  subscribers  carry  vest-pocket 
radio  receivers  called  Page-ettes. 

The  new  systems,  already  in 
operation  in  several  major  cities, 
are  being  established  by  the  New 
York  Technical  Institute  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  which  developed  the 
tiny  receiver. 

A  G-E  transmitter  is  installed 
at  the  paging  service  headquarters 
in  each  city.  Anyone  desiring  to 
page  a  subscriber  telephones  this 
headquarters.  Within  two  minutes 
the  message  is  on  the  air  and  re¬ 
peatedly  broadcast  for  an  hour. 

A  subscriber  lifts  the  six-ounce 
receiver  to  his  ear  once  every  hour 


and  pushes  a  button  to  listen.  Upon 
hearing  his  name,  or  an  assigned 
number,  he  telephones  the  party 
paging  him,  or  follows  specific  in¬ 
structions  included  in  broadcast. 

Effective  ranges  of  the  new  ra¬ 
dio  systems  are  from  25  to  35 
miles,  depending  upon  the  location 
of  the  transmitting  antenna,  and 
type  of  terrain  covered.  The  vest- 
pocket  receivers  operate  in  most 
downtown  city  locations,  includ¬ 
ing  the  interior  of  buildings. 

Charges  for  the  radio  paging 
service  vary  from  $5  to  $20  per 
month,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
service  desired.  A  subscriber  may 
contract  for  a  limited  number  of 
calls,  or  may  even  have  ’’exten-sion” 
receives  throughout  his  company. 

Regardless  of  the  type  of  serv¬ 
ice,  the  vest-pocket  receivers  are 
loaned  to  the  subscriber,  with  a 
$35  deposit  returnable  if  he  termi¬ 
nates  the  service. 

Oxalid  Bambino 

An  Ozalid  copying  machine  only 
slightly  larger  than  a  typewriter  has 
been  designed  for  small-volume 
users.  The  machine,  which  is  now 
ready  for  assembly  line  production, 
is  called  the  Ozalid  Bambino.  It 
will  copy  letters,  accounting  state¬ 
ments  and  reports,  purchase  orders, 
bills  of  materials  —  anything,  in 
fact,  that  is  written,  typed,  printed 
or  drawn  on  translucent  paper  up 
to  9  inches  wide,  any  length.  A 
first  copy  is  ready  in  seconds:  up 
to  200  copies  can  be  made  in  an 
hour. 

Mail  Room  'Super' 

Harry  Hugo,  47,  has  succeeded 
Emil  Calme,  81,  as  superintendent 
of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Times- 
Star  mailing  room,  a  job  Emil 
held  65  years.  Hugo  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  superintendent  for  six  years. 


Union  City  Plant 

A  two-story  brick  building  to 
house  a  new  six-unit  Scott  press 
and  newsprint  storage  (600  tons 
capacity  is  being  erected  by  the 
Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis¬ 
patch.  .Room  will  be  provided  for 
two  additional  press  units.  General 
Manager  William  Rubel  said. 

From  8  to  9  Columns 

The  Barre  (Vt.)  Daily  Times 
has  changed  from  an  eight-column 
(I2'/2  picas)  format  to  nine  col¬ 
umns  (11^  picas),  using  6-pt. 
rules  and  same  width  paper  rolls, 
as  formerly:  (3614  and  1814). 

Keyboard  to  Pulpit 

Ed  Wheeler,  31 -year-old  opera¬ 
tor  on  the  Huntsville  (Ala.)  Times, 
resigned  to  devote  his  life  to  the 
ministry. 

He  will  be  pastor  of  the  seventh 
Day  Baptist  Church  in  DeRuyter, 
N.  Y. 

What  a  Batisfactioo  it  is  to 
produce  irood  work,  perfect  in 
every  detail !  And  this  can  only  H 
be  assured  by  all-round  perfect 
equipment.  This  brintrs  us  to 
Chases.  They  are  far  more  than  ■ 
mere  “frames"  for  the  lock-up  ■ 
of  forms.  H 

As  you  know,  perfect  mats  ■ 

mean  perfect  plates.  If  the  ■ 

Chases  are  fault.v.  no  amount  of  ■ 

other  care  on  earth  can  correct  ■ 

the  fault.  .  I 

We  are  easrer  to  be  consulted  I 

in  such  problems.  American  I 

Steel  Chases  are  available  at  all  I 

reputable  Dealers. 

RmERicnn  steei  ^ 

IHRSE  CO.  FOin-IltllTII  WINIIC 

IMK  ISUNI  cm  I.  HEW  YOM 
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TTS  Survey  Data 

continued  from  page  9 

32  per  cent  declared  there  were 
some;  one  per  cent  did  not  answer 
this  question.  Where  no  cuts  oc¬ 
curred,  some  42  per  cent  held  ITU 
contracts  while  membership  num¬ 
bered  32  per  cent  in  shops  where 
workers  had  been  discontinued 
from  the  payroll. 

Only  five  per  cent — one  or  two 
men,  in  most  cases — were  released 
where  crews  were  trimmed;  this 
involved  19  per  cent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  daily  composing  rooms.  A 
quarter  of  their  manpower  was  dis¬ 
solved  in  each  of  their  own  partic¬ 
ular  plants,  according  to  13  per 
cent  of  the  respondents.  Geogra¬ 
phically  speaking,  midwestern  com¬ 
positors  took  the  bulk  of  the  cuts 
with  a  major  portion  involving 
such  states  as  Illinois,  Kansas  and 
Wisconsin. 

Staffs  Pro-TTS 

Attitudes  of  composing  room 
employes  on  TTS,  measured  on  a 
majority  of  the  staff  plane,  were 
pro-TTS.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of 
the  employes  were  favorable  to¬ 
ward  working  with  TTS  units 
where  no  cuts  had  been  made. 
Eight  per  cent  said  that  crews 
eyed  TTS  with  disfavor  while 
seven  per  cent  had  no  comment  in 
this  direction.  Where  there  had 
been  a  decrease  in  other  plants,  52 
per  cent  still  favored  TTS;  -27  per 
cent  revealed  the  process  was  not 
liked. 

Because  management  would  not 
grant  jurisdiction  over  TTS  equip¬ 
ment,  three  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  tested  reported  strike  con¬ 
ditions.  Altogether,  six  per  cent  of 
the  whole  study  group  were  af¬ 
fected  by  TTS-caused  strikes.  Sec¬ 
ond  major  reason  given  for  walk¬ 
outs  by  one  per  cent  of  the  papers 
was  due  to  the  use  of  taped  fea¬ 
ture  material,  while  the  remainder 
spread  their  reasons  around  termi¬ 
nation  of  personnel,  wages  and  so 
forth. 

Reportorial  staff  cuts  were  prac¬ 
tically  non-existent,  as  reported  by 
respondents  answering  this  section 
of  the  questionnaire.  Only  two  per 
cent  of  the  total  declared  firing 
any  workers.  The  southwestern. 


southeastern  and  midwestern  areas 
stood  the  brunt  of  dismissals 
equally  since  no  one  state  held 
priority. 

Interestingly  enough,  of  the 
group  where  cuts  had  taken  place, 
all  members  of  the  reportorial  staff 
favored  the  TTS  equipment. 
Among  the  staffs  of  the  publica¬ 
tions  who  had  no  trims,  seven  per 
cent  did  not  like  TTS;  nine  per 
cent  refused  to  comment. 

In  many  instances,  both  com¬ 
posing  room  and  reportorial  work¬ 
ers  were  not  abruptly  dismissed. 
Employers  merely  did  not  rehire 
workers  to  replace  those  who  quit. 

Proper  Maintenance 

Proper  maintenance  of  TTS 
equipment  was  mandatory  and  the 
key  to  a  majority  of  mechanical 
breakdowns,  according  to  TTS 
manufacturers  and  newspaper 
owners  alike.  This  was  by  far  the 
most  important  conclusion  reached 
in  the  mechanical  section  of  the 
study.  Other  elements  discovered 
were  that  exact  justification  must 
be  practiced  by  the  tape  puncher 
to  eliminate  many  bugs  in  casting 
and  assembly  units,  that  the  dis¬ 
tributor  was  the  main  source  of 
trouble  on  most  of  the  line-casting 
equipment,  and  that  the  older  type¬ 
casting  models  should  not  be 
geared  beyond  a  reasonable  speed 
for  best  results. 

Respondents  were  asked  about 
the  type  of  machines  they  used  for 
TTS,  the  number  of  lines  set  per 
minute,  the  amount  of  stops,  the 
stoppage  area  and  a  comparative 
analysis  of  depreciation  between 
TTS  and  the  older,  manually-oper¬ 
ated  process.  Other  factors  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  as  brought  out 
by  various  qualifying  questions, 
also  entered  into  the  discussion 
too,  of  course. 

Every  printing  innovation  re¬ 
quires  time  to  iron  out  production 
kinks  and  newspapers  found  that 
TTS  equipment  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  TTS  stops  and  equip¬ 
ment  depreciation,  when  compared 
to  the  manual  operation,  were  con¬ 


sidered  to  be  slightly  more  in  these 
the  first  years  of  wide-spread  TTS 
use. 

Although  77  per  cent  of  the 
dailies  declared  that  TTS  stops 
were  the  same  as  the  older  man¬ 
ual  method,  only  55  per  cent  said 
that  the  rate  of  TTS  depreciation 
was  more,  due  to  wear-and-tear 
on  equipment.  This,  of  course,  was 
due  to  many  things  of  which  the 
most  important  seemed  to  be  the 
faster  operation  and  greater  pro¬ 
duction.  Poor  tape  punching  was 
another  point  mentioned  by  many 
people;  this,  they  said,  was  direct¬ 
ly  responsible  for  ruined  mats  and 
parts  since  too  long  or  too  short 
lines  were  conducive  to  this  con¬ 
dition. 

2  Speed  Groups 

In  most  cases,  since  one  man 
would  serve  as  maintenance  man 
and  superintendent  for  two  ma¬ 
chines,  lack  of  proper  attention 
was  also  cited  by  respondents.  That 
newspapers  were  expecting  older 
type-setting  models  to  function  on 
a  par  with  the  specially  built  high 
speed  machines  was  another  item 
to  be  considered.  For  this  reason 
it  was  necessary,  in  computing  fig¬ 
ures,  to  divide  the  test  area  into 
two  groups  of  high  speed  on  one 
hand,  and  non  high  speed  on  the 
other. 

Fifty-two  per  cent  or  more  than 
half  of  the  non  high  speed  group 
felt  that  there  was  more  wear  on 
TTS  equipment;  42  per  cent  felt 
there  was  no  greater  depreciation. 
The  former  group  blamed  TTS 
speed  while  the  latter  defended 
the  process  since,  as  one  said,  “the 
greater  production  equalizes  de¬ 
preciation”  between  the  two  meth¬ 
ods.  Another  remarked  that  TTS’ 
uniform  action  “offset  the  erratic 
touch  methods”  common  in  man¬ 
ual  manipulation. 

A  major  part  of  the  non  high 
speed  group,  or  31  per  cent,  set 
their  TTS  speeds  at  seven  lines 
per  minute  while  28  per  cent  sped 
along  at  eight  or  more  lines.  For 
those  turning  out  seven  lines  or 
more,  59  i>er  cent  replied  that  the 


REVENUE-PRODUCING  BUILDING  Is  being  erected  by  Mr.  and 
Mis.  J.  Frank  Knebel  for  their  weekly  Garden  Grove  (Calif.)  News 
which  has  grown  in  four  years  from  a  six-page  paper  with  circulation 
of  1,100  to  an  average  22-page  paper  selling  in  excess  of  3,200  copies. 
Five  shops  and  offices  will  be  available  in  the  newspaper  block. 


percentage  of  stops  per  average 
shift  were  the  same  for  both  TTS 
and  manual  methods.  Stops  for 
both  speed  groups  ate  up  five  per 
cent  of  the  total  shift  each  day. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  those  operating 
non  high  speed  units  at  six  or  less 
lines  per  minute  echoed  the  above 
statistics  since  only  18  per  cent 
did  feel  that  TTS  caused  more 
stops  than  the  manual  practice. 
And  too,  newspapers  were  brought 
to  mechanical  halts,  for  the  most 
part,  five  per  cent  of  each  regular 
shift. 

Worn  Mats  Jam  Up 

The  majority,  or  67  per  cent,  of 
this  non  high  speed  group  ran 
their  TTS  equipped  machines  for 
one  shift  each  day  and  soon  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  main  bottleneck 
showed  up  around  the  distributor. 
Here  the  chief  complaint  was  that 
the  mats  were  worn  and  that  they 
had  a  tendency  to  jam.  Trouble 
spot  Number  Two  was  the  assem¬ 
bler  and  due,  they  claimed,  to 
failure  of  space  bands  to  drop, 
mats  falling  out  of  positions  or 
pied  mats.  Third  place  was  gar¬ 
nered  by  the  casting  device  and 
although  most  newspapers  said  it 
was  caused  by  insufficient  justifi¬ 
cation,  most  of  the  trouble  was 
initially  started  by  the  tape  punch 
operator.  Of  course  in  a  small 
basis  dirt  might  have  clogged  the 
escapements,  the  magazine  or  key¬ 
board,  causing  repeats  and  the 
like,  according  to  TTS  officials. 

Not  one  of  the  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  perforator  difficulties  failed 
to  mention  that  the  original  spot 
of  breakdown  centered  around  the 
tape  punch  operation.  This  forti¬ 
fied  the  opinions  that  have  been 
previously  stated. 

The  distributor  was  again  named 
as  chief  sore  spot  in  the  group 
setting  six  or  less  lines  per  minute 
on  the  non  high  speed  machines. 
With  79  per  cent  of  the  cases  run¬ 
ning  for  one  shift  each  day,  fault¬ 
finders  said  that  mats  failed  to 
drop  off  the  elevator.  The  assem¬ 
bler  was  runner-up  in  this  category 
since  respondents  said  that  mats 
stuck  and  space  bands  failed  to 
drop  into  position.  Those  strug¬ 
gling  with  the  jverforator,  of 
course,  said  that  the  lines  were 

(Continued  on  page  61) 
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not  punched  for  exact  justification. 

Those  using  either  <he  Mergen- 
thaler  Blue  Streak  Comet  or  the 
Intertype  High  Speed  machines, 
found  that  there  was  more  wear- 
and-tear  in  terms  of  depreciation 
on  TTS  than  the  manual  operation, 
according  to  a  52  per  cent  major¬ 
ity.  Again  increased  speed  and 
greater  portion  of  output  served 
as  the  main  reasons  for  this  con¬ 
clusion.  Those  who  felt  TTS  was 
not  harder  on  parts  and  delicate 
mechanisms  explained  this  view  by 
advocating  operation  at  reasonable 
speeds,  proper  supervision  and  re¬ 
pairs  according  to  factory  instruc¬ 
tions. 

Both  the  Same 

Out  of  the  53  per  cent  of  the 
high  speed  group  who  were  setting 
10  lines  or  more  a  minute,  stops 
for  both  TTS  and  manually  set 
methods  were  the  same —  both 
enveloping  five  per  cent  of  each 
shift,  on  the  average.  The  47  per 
cent  who  cruised  along  at  nine 
lines  or  less  also  reported  that  in 
a  majority  of  cases  the  amount  of 
stops  for  TTS  as  well  as  manual 
operations  were  the  same;  54  per 
cent  of  the  high  speed  group  esti¬ 
mated  that  their  machines  were 
out  of  kilter  about  five  per  cent  of 
each  daily  shift. 

An  analysis  of  stoppage  area 
for  the  high  speed  machines  dis¬ 
closed  that  in  30  per  cent  of  the 
instances,  or  a  majority  in  this 
particular  case,  the  assembler  was 
again  causing  the  greatest  amount 
of  “down  time.”  Second  named 
was  the  distributor  with  newspa¬ 
pers  blaming  mat  pile-ups,  worn 
and  damaged  mats,  etc.  The  per¬ 
forator  was  the  villain  next  sum¬ 
moned  since  publications  had 
trouble  with  lines  being  punched 
too  short  or  too  long;  initially,  in 
this  bracket,  respondents  had  said 
the  castor  was  in  third  place,  but 
qualified  this  in  that  “the  lines  are 
too  long  or  too  short.” 

Distributor  Trouble 

The  distributor  caused  the  most 
amount  of  difficulty  among  plants 
which  had  set  TTS  equipment  at 
10  lines  or  more  per  minute. 
Compilation  of  perforator  stops 
pointed  up  the  fact  that  errors  on 
the  tape,  lack  of  line  justification 
and  trouble  with  the  repeat  latch 
brought  the  next  great  proportion 
of  anxiety. 

Running  a  close  third  in  28  per 
cent  of  the  instances  was  the  as¬ 
sembler  because,  as  newspapers 
said,  the  elevator  and  the  assembly 
gate  would  not  function;  the  dis¬ 
tributor  was  cited  as  showing  up 
the  greatest  amount  of  damaged 
mats  and  parts.  In  one  instance 
the  casting  device  tended  to  over- 
heat. 

“Boiler  plate”  papers,  in  many 
cases,  appeared  to  be  in  the  offing 
when  answers  regarding  wire  serv¬ 
ice  use  were  tabulated.  That  the 


newspapers  of  the  future  might  be 
standardized  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  in  terms  of 
press  service  stories  was  borne  out 
since  few  editors  were  willing  to 
doctor  up  copy  that  ticked  over 
the  wire  service  reperforators  un¬ 
less  they  absolutely  had  to. 

The  majority,  or  32  per  cent 
were  printing  75  to  100  per  cent 
of  all  the  copy  sent  over  the  three 
major  wire  services.  Copy  was, 
usually,  seldom  edited  since  56 
per  cent  of  this  group  reported 
touching  only  five  per  cent  or  less 
of  the  stories.  With  30  per  cent 
revealing  they  used  half  of  the 
wire  service  produce,  again  a  ma¬ 
jority  edited  but  five  per  cent  or 
less.  This  reaction  appeared  again 
and  again  even  in  groups  that  used 
but  one  fourth  or  less  of  wire 
copy  in  their  newspapers. 

Edited  for  Local  Angles 
Localization  of  copy  was  the 
basis  for  most  editing  policies  in 
a  majority  of  opinions. 

“Wire  stories  are  too  darned 
Jong,”  one  editor  reported  and 
with  a  majority  echoing  this  senti¬ 
ment,  28  per  cent  trimmed  copy 
for  this  particular  reason  while 
four  per  cent  made  corrections  be¬ 
cause  of  faulty  tapes  and  the  like. 
Six  per  cent  failed  to  answer  this 
question  and  one  per  cent  com¬ 
plained  of  stories  emphasizing  sex. 

Associated  Press  subscribers,  70 
per  cent  strong,  were  using  half  or 
more  of  its  transmitted  stories. 
Even  though  AP-service  papers 
used  all  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
nearly  none  of  this  agency’s  copy, 
in  64  per  cent  of  the  cases  only  a 
quarter  or  less  of  the  copy  was 
Ixing  edited  at  all.  Most  editing 
that  did  go  on,  according  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  patrons  was  to 
localize  stories.  Twenty-nine  per 
cent  felt  that  copy  was  too  lengthy 
while  most  of  the  remainder 
wielded  the  editing  pencil  because 
of  style. 

Stories  Too  Long 

Half  or  more  of  the  United 
Press  copy  was  seeing  the  public 
light,  according  to  a  majority  of 
41  per  cent;  a  quarter  of  the 
stories  was  used  by  30  per  cent. 
Here  again  there  was  evidence  of 
too  little  editing  since  a  majority 
of  50  per  cent  said  they  revised 
only  five  per  cent  or  less  of  all 
U.P.  copy. 

Because  U.P.  stories  were  too 
long,  30  per  cent  of  its  newspaper 
membership  found  reason  to 
change  copy.  Second  basis  for  edit¬ 
ing,  as  reported  by  29  per  cent  of 
the  group  was  due  to  localizing 
copy  while  another  reason  was 
for  style  adaptation. 

Only  a  small  segment,  or  three 
per  cent  of  papers  in  the  study, 
were  INS,  but  the  results  mirrored 
those  for  AP  and  U.P.  almost  ex¬ 
actly.  A  majority  of  50  per  cent 
again  said  they  used  a  fourth  of 
the  material  with  87  per  cent 
touching  only  five  per  cent  or  less 
of  all  stories,  no  matter  how  much 
they  did  use.  Here  also,  the  bulk 
of  INS  customers,  numbering  62 


per  cent,  penciled  wire  stories  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  be  localized. 
That  stories  were  too  long  was 
said  to  be  the  next  most  popular 
reason  for  editing. 

Where  three  per  cent  of  all  the 
newspapers  were  using  their  own 
wire  hookups  such  as  county  or 
state-wide  operation,  little  if  any 
editing  was  practiced,  of  course.  It 
appeared  that  in  90  per  cent  of 
the  instances,  stories  were  tailor 
made  for  local  consumption  since 
the  central  agency  sending  copy 
was  well  aware  of  the  needs  among 
their  newspaper  clientele. 

More  Production  Is  No.  1 
Publishers,  it  seemed,  evidently 
wanted  greater  production  above 
all  other  advantages  of  TTS,  for 
44  per  cent,  or  the  majority  of 
newspapers  in  the  survey,  said  they 
desired  first  to  obtain  more  galleys 
of  type.  A  second  wish,  recorded 
by  28  per  cent  was  that  TTS 
should  pinch-hit  for  the  lack  of 
linotype  help  while  16  per  cent 
disclosed  that  they  wished  to  low¬ 
er  labor  costs. 

Wire  service  change-over  to  TTS 
caused  six  per  cent  of  the  news¬ 
papers  to  transfer  to  the  new  meth¬ 
od;  two  per  cent  reported  instal¬ 
ling  TTS  because  of  strikes  within 
their  shops.  Other  reasons  listed 
included  obtaining  market  and 
sport  box  scores  to  that  of  experi¬ 
mentation  and  the  fact,  in  one 
case,  that  a  previous  owner  had 
purchased  the  TTS  units. 

Money’s  Worth 

That  dailies  were  getting  their 
money’s  worth,  production  wise, 
was  quite  noticeable  since  TTS 
units  were,  in  most  cases,  turning 
out  an  average  of  nearly  nine 
lines  and  more  per  minute  as  com¬ 
pared  to  an  average  of  six  lines 
characteristic  of  manual  operation. 

Out  of  the  TTS  average  reported 
above,  10  was  the  number  of  lines 
per  minute  produced  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  47  per  cent  on  high  speed 
equipment  while  the  non  high 
speed  TTS  units  were  still  averag¬ 
ing  seven  lines  each  minute. 

Errors  for  both  TTS  and  manual 
methods  were,  by  a  slight  majority, 
the  same  per  galley  and  usually 
numbered  four  to  six  mistakes.  Al¬ 
though  TTS  had  fewer  errors  than 
manual  operation,  galley  for  gal¬ 
ley,  when  operated  with  the  high 
speed  machines,  the  non-high  speed 
units  did  not  fare  so  well  on  a 
comparison  basis  with  manual 
type-setting.  The  majority  here  of 
37  per  cent  declared  that  the  man¬ 
ual  method  had  fewer  errors. 

■ 

Racing  Files  Open 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 
Florida’s  Attorney-General  Rich¬ 
ard  Ervin  ruled  this  week  that  an¬ 
nual  racing  applications  filed  with 
the  Florida  Racing  Commission 
are  open,  public  records.  A  mem¬ 
ber  of  bis  staff  said  the  principle 
applied  also  to  audits  and  other 
reports  filed  by  race  tracks  with 
the  comnaission. 


H.  G.  MacMillan 
To  Become  GM 
At  Grand  Rapids 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Howard  G.  MacMillan,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  Press,  will  become  general 
manager,  succeeding  Earl  R.  Chap¬ 
man,  when  the  latter  retires  Jan.  1. 


MacMillan  Chapman 

Mr.  Chapman  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  bring  to  a  close  36  years 
in  the  newspaper  business  which 
time  he  has  headed  the  business 
side  of  three  Michigan  Booth 
newspapers. 

Mr.  MacMillan  joined  the  Press 
business  staff  in  1920.  Except  for 
eight  years  in  the  engraving  busi¬ 
ness  (1927-35),  he  has  been  with 
the  Press.  He  has  served  succes¬ 
sively  as  classified  advertising 
manager  from  1935  to  1948,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  from  1948  uptil 
last  month,  and  now  as  advertising 
director.  Fred  R.  Ellis  become  dis¬ 
play  advertising  manager,  Aug.  17. 

Earl  Chapman  managed  the 
Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  from 
1922  to  1931,  after  five  years  as 
accountant,  classified  manager,  cir¬ 
culation  manager  and  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager.  He  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
from  1931  to  1947,  when  he  be¬ 
came  GM  of  the  Press. 

Mr.  Chapman  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  and  he  has  served  on  several 
committees  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Chapman  will  continue 
to  make  their  home  here. 

■ 

Extra  Proof  Charges 
Now  Taxable  in  Pa. 

Harrisburo,  Pa. 

Although  sale  of  newspapers  is 
exempt  from  Pennsylvania’s  new 
one  per  cent  general  sales  tax,  the 
State  revenue  department  has  ruled 
that  charges  for  extra  proofs  to 
advertisers  are  taxable. 

Also  subject  to  the  levy,  which 
went  into  effect  Sept.  1,  are  charges 
for  extra  tear  pages,  clippings  and 
reprints. 

Charges  involved  when  one  pub¬ 
lisher  prints  an  edition  of  a  news¬ 
paper  for  another  publisher  are 
not  subject  to  the  levy. 

Materiasl  used  in  publishing  and 
printing,  “which  become  a  com¬ 
petent  part  of  the  printed  matter” 
are  exempt  when  their  normal  use¬ 
ful  life  is  less  than  one  year. 
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PROMOTION 


Success  Stories  Worth 
Broadsides  Treatment 


points  made  in  the  ad,  and  this 
copy,  “Is  your  company  meeting 
this  challenge  with  adequate  news¬ 
paper  advertising  support?  The  Los 
Angeles  area  is  expanding  rapidly. 
Your  newspaper  advertising  must 
keep  pace.”  This  is  a  good  example 


eas 


Reading  Habits 

The  Pendleton  (Ore.)  East  Ore- 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

Did  you  ever  think  of  collecting 


they  read  constantly,  read  some  of 
the  time  and  never  read.  The  re¬ 
sponse  was  overwhelming  but 
showed  incomplete  returns  on  the 
comics,  so  the  East  Oregonian  is 
asking  for  an  opinion  on  the  co¬ 
mics  carried  by  the  paper  from  100 


Home  Towns 

Every  Saturday  the  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  News  runs  a  full  page  pic¬ 
ture-story  on  a  different  commu- 


of  how  to  take  quick  advantage  gonian  recently  printed  a  question- 
of  an  opportunity.  "a'^e  under  the  heading,  “If  I  svere 

editor,”  asking  readers  to  give  a 
In  the  Baa  picture  of  their  reading  habits  by 

One  other  little  point  we  like  in  Bright  touch  in  a  “Facts  for  i^ecking  the  news  and  commentary 

a  bunch  of  your  newspaper’s  ad-  this  broadside,  which  is  captioned  Media  Buyers”  bulletin  sent  out  by 
vertising  success  stories  or  case  “How  Detroit’s  largest  clothier  got  the  John  Budd  Company.  Bulle- 
histories  and  publishing  them  in  a  that  way,”  a  display  block  of  copy  tin,  devoited  to  the  Alexandria 
book  or  booklet?  If  one  success  saying,  “Detroit  and  Michigan  peo-  (La.)  Daily  Town  Talk,  calls  it 
story  is  good  promotion — and  read-  pie  voluntarily  bought  158,433,434  “The  Louisiana  Purchase.” 
ers  of  this  space  know  that  we  copies  of  the  daily  and  Sunday  Nostalgia  for  old-timers  in  two 

consider  it  just  about  the  best —  Free  Press  in  1952.”  That’s  an  im-  promotion  broadsides  currently  in  .  .  hovs  in 

think  how  much  better  a  collection  pres.sive  sitatement,  because  big  the  mails  from  NEA  ^rvice.  One  round  nut  the  nictiire 

of  such  stories  would  be!  figures  always  impress.  is  about  a  six-day  picture  story  *  ♦  ♦  ^ 

We  know  one  promotion  man-  We  count  this  broadside  a  most  about  the  Dionne  quintuplets.  Did 

ager  who  put  together  a  collection  effective  promotion.  Think  what  a  you  realize  they  are  now  19?  The 

of  success  stories  some  time  ago  collection  of  such  stories  would  other  is  about  the  Uncle  Ef  fea- 

just  to  answer  a  question  he  had  do  for  the  Free  Press.  ture,  single  column  cartoon  pic- 

got  from  his  publisher.  The  result  From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  ture  and  brief  paragraph.  It  an-  i  j-  f  -the 

so  impressed  him  he  called  his  Examiner  comes  a  broadside  carry-  nounces  the  return  to  Uncle  Ef  ^  ® 

staff  into  a  meeting  and  read  the  ing  a  testimonial  from  Barker  of  Everett  True.  Remember  that  ried  20  Home  lowns 

collection  to  them.  He  made  copies  Bros.,  “the  biggest  furniture  store  character?  He’s  been  out  of  the  stones  oy  Wimam  K^aimer. 

of  the  collection  for  use  by  the  in  the  world.”  The  testimonial  de-  papers  almost  30  years! 

paper’s  salesmen,  and  for  a  limited  votes  itself  only  to  the  results  of  Los  /Inge/es  (Calif.)  Herald-  Old  Photos 

distribution  by  them.  one  page  run  by  Barker  some  time  Express  out  with  its  report  on  Readers  of  the  Newton  (Iowa) 

For  some  reason,  cost,  as  we  re-  ago.  This  is  impressive,  of  cour.se.  “1952  New  Car  Sales  in  Southern  Daily  News  are  invited  to  send  in 

call  it,  the  collection  never  got  It  would  have  been  much  more  California.”  Useful  re.search  well  old  photographs  and  maybe  other 

printed  into  a  booklet  for  general  effective,  in  our  opinion,  if  some  presented.  readers  wn  tell  fhem  who  the 

distribution.  This  is  an  example  of  measure  of  the  success  other  than  New  York  Journal- American  folks  are  in  them.  “And  the  young- 
false  economy.  We  are  certain  that  “very  excellent  response”  could  promoting  its  1953  “New  Car  Reg-  sters  can  get  an  idea  of  how  much 
paper  did  no  promotion  that  year,  have  been  reported.  However,  we  istrations”  research,  covering  year’s  fun  the  old  days  really  were.”  ends 
or  since,  better  than  such  a  book-  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  pry  first  six  months.  Provides  total  the  invitation, 
let  would  have  been.  .  this  information  loose  from  ad-  sales  by  sales  districts  in  the  New  ♦  ♦  * 

But  what  brings  this  matter  up  vertisers.  Too  often  we  must  be  York  market,  sales  rank,  and  per-  Korean  Honor  Roll 
this  week  is  publication  by  the  content  with  testimonials  when  cent  of  field  of  all  makes.  Also,  The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
New  Yorker  magazine  of  an  over-  what  we  want  are  case  histories,  revised  1953  automobile  dealer  News  printed  an  honor  roll  of  the 
size  brochure  containing  eight  ad-  But  even  in  this  instance,  a  collec-  analysis,  showing  dealership  pat-  dead  from  10  Western  New  York 
vertising  result  stories.  It  is  a  de-  tion  of  such  testimonials  would  be  tern  in  all  city  sales  districts.  counties,  the  city  of  Buffalo,  near¬ 
lightful  brochure  to  read,  illus-  a  most  effective  promotion.  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-  by  Pennsylvania  and  Ontario 

trated  as  it  is  with  cartoons  from  Review  and  Chronicle  impresses  (Can.)  who  gave  their  lives  to 

the  magazine  that  are  deliciously  Expansion  with  a  self-mailer  noting  that  halt  Communist  aggression  in 

pertinent  to  each  story.  One  important  job  of  every  pro-  “Spokane  market  families  ^  will  Korea,  with  their  next  of  kin.  The 

Each  one  of  these  stories  would  motion  department,  of  course,  is  to  spend  $4,298,800  this  week  in  record  was  compiled  from  New.s 

do  an  effective  promotional  job  for  keep  advertisers  informed  of  the  automotive  stores — just  one  reason  files, 

the  New  Yorker.  The  collection,  growth  and  expansion  of  its  news-  why  the  Spokane  market  is  a  must  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

in  this  opinion  at  least,  does  a  paper’s  market.  This  the  Nashville  ®  sales  quota  in  the  Pa-  Hartford  Radio  Forum 
sockeroo  of  a  job.  (Tenn.)  Banner  and  Tennessean  do  Northwest.^  Specific  figure  Hartford  (Conn.)  Couranfs 

So  does  a  story  that  comes  from  currently  in  an  interesting  and  in-  certainly  gives  this  mailing  a  news 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  in  formative  single  sheet  about  shop-  importance, 
the  shape  of  an  oversize  broadside,  ping  centers.  " 

This  tells  how  Harry  Suffrin,  “De-  What  makes  this  sheet  welcome  El6Ctric  Utility  Ad 
troit’s  largest  clothier,”  has  in-  to  the  bu.sy  executive  is  its  simple  ..  F  J  T  V>  * 

creased  his  advertising  use  of  the  map,  which  really  tells  the  whole  US6S  rOOQ  leCIlXliqUG 

Free  Press  1141%  in  12  years.  story.  There  are  nine  business  cen-  Beloit,  Wis. 

Actually,  there  are  no  results  ters  in  operation  in  metropiolitan  Wisconsin  Power  &  Light  Co.,  the  school  year,  is  arranged  and 
shown  here,  either  in  the  form  of  Nashville,  two  under  construction,  took  a  leaf  from  the  food  field  moderated  by  James  F.  Looby, 
figures  or  even  a  statement  by  Mr.  five  in  planning.  These  are  all  in-  recently  to  present  a  full-page  ad  in  education  editor  of  the  Courant. 

Suffrin.  He  is  quoted  only  as  say-  dicated  on  the  map,  which  also  the  Beloit  Daily  News,  featuring  , 

ing,  “We  do  more  business  per  shows  how  they  have  stretched  and  “big  values”  at  “Reddy  Kilowatt’s 

square  foot  than  any  other  cloth-  expanded  Nashville  into  a  truly  Best-Buy  Super  Market.” 
ing  store  in  America.”  metropolitan  market.  In  our  opin-  The  page  had  the  general  ap- 

But  his  advertising  practice  ion,  this  subject  is  worthy  of  more  pearance  of  a  food  store  ad.  Copy 
seems  to  speak  for  itself  so  point-  and  more  elaborate  treatment  by  pointed  out,  for  iastance,  that  government,  10  senior  newspaper- 
edly  that  figures  or  testimonial  are  the  Nashville  papers,  although  whole  picnic  hams  can  be  baked  in  men  and  executives  left  Canada 
unnecessary.  The  broadside  is  fur-  this  quickly  informative  bulletin  an  automatic  electric  roaster  for  Sept.  9  for  a  two-week  visit  to 
ther  strengthened  by  showing  how  .sheet  should  certainly  prove  effec-  only  4c;  24  “light  fluffy  pancakes”  Western  Germany.  Making  the 
other  Detroit  men’s  clothing  stores  tive.  can  be  baked  for  Ic.  trip  are  V.  M.  Kipp,  Ottawa  Jour- 

advertise,  and  how  J.  L.  Hudson,  Newsweek  magazine  recently  de-  In  similar  style,  the  power  com-  nal;  George  Langlois,  La  Presse, 
the  country’s  second  largest  de-  voted  a  piece  to  Greater  Los  An- 
partment  store,  advertises  its  men’s  geles,  asking  “How  big  will  it  get?” 
clothing,  furnishings,  and  shoes.  The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Exam- 


“Parade  of  Youth  Forums.”  fea¬ 
turing  weekly  discussions  by 
teams  of  Connecticut  high  .school 
pupils,  will  start  its  seventh  year 
over  radio  station  W’DRC,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Oct.  3.  The  program,  heard 
each  Saturday  at  1 1  a.m.  during 


10  Visiting  Bonn 

Ottawa 

On  the  invitation  of  the  Bonn 


pany’s  ad  features  “bakery  treats;”  Ron  McEachern,  Financial  Post; 
“fruits  and  vegetables;”  and  Hamish  McGeachy,  Toronto  Globe 
cleaning  specials.”  Under  the  lat-  and  Mail;  Ken  Mclvor,  Vancouver 


Total  linage  increase  in  the  Free  iner  sends  out  a  reprint  of  a  full-  ter  heading,  brooms  are  “adver-  Province;  Robert  McKeown,  Week- 

Press  in  the  men’s  clothing  classi-  page  newspaper  ad  Newsweek  tised”  with  the  comment;  “you’re  End;  Bob  Needham,  London  Free 

fication,  you  learn  from  this  broad-  ran  in  L.  A.  promoting  this  fea-  jast  wasting  a  lot  of  effort  with  a  Press;  Charles  Peters,  Montreal 

side,  matches  Harry  Suffrin’s  in-  ture,  with  a  number  of  red  check  broom  when  you  can  vacuum  six  Gazette;  Wilson  Woodside,  Satur- 

crease.  marks  calling  attention  to  various  large  rugs  electrically  for  only  Ic.”  day  Night. 
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Consistent  newspaper  advertising  builds 
peak  distribution  for  CAIN'S 


According  to  a  survey  of  New  England  grocery 
stores*  Cain’s  mayonnaise  had  51%  distribution 
in  1939,  and  rose  to  89‘'o  in  1950  to  show  the 
greatest  increase  of  all. 

To  maintain  this  favorable  spot  Cain’s  did 
what  other  wise  companies  have  done.  It  ad¬ 
vertised  steadily  in  New  England’s  influential 
well-read  local  newspapers.  That’s  the  formula 
that  introduced  Cain’s  into  more  stores  and 

*  Survey  of  Retail  Distribution  of  Grocery  Products**  cotnpiled  bp 
Xerv  Enaland  \’r:vspapers  .■idvertisiufj  Bureau. 


kept  the  cJistomers  coming  back  for  another 
helping. 

How  «loes  yoiu"  distribution  look  from  here? 
(letting  your  share?  If  not,  better  investigate 
these  excellent  purveyors  of  good  will  in  New 
England.  New  England’s  strong  newspapers — 
backbone  of  the  community — are  your  finest  con¬ 
tacts  between  you  and  the  consumer  and  the 
retailer. 


sell 

New  England 
with 

newspapers 


MAINE — Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

VERMONT— Barra  Timas  (E).  Ban- 
nington  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
Fraa  Prasss  (M),  Rutland  Harald 
(M). 

MASSACHUSEHS— Boston  Globa 
(MAE),  Boston  Globa  (S),  Boston 
Post  (M),  Boston  Post  (S),  Brock¬ 
ton  Entarprisa  A  Timas  (E),  Capa 
Cod  Standard  Timas,  Hyannis 
(E),  Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E), 
ntchburg  Santinal  (E),  Gardnar 
Naws  (E),  Havarhill  Gazatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (MAE), 
Lynn  itam  (E),  Naw  Bedford 
Sunday  Standard-Timas  (S),  Naw 
Bedford  Standard-Timas (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsfield 
Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazatta  (E),  Waltham  Naws 
Tribuna  (E),  Worcester  Talagram 
and  Evaning  Gazatta  (MAE), 
Worcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S). 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor-Patriot  (E),  Mancheste' 
Union  Leader  and  Naw  Hamp¬ 
shire  Sunday  Naws  (M.EAS). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick 
Pawtuzat  Valley  Daily  Timas  (E), 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Prov- 
danca  Journal  (M),  Providanca 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT  —  Antonia  Sen¬ 
tinel  (E),  Bridgeport  Pott  (S). 
Bridgeport  Post-Talagram  (MAE), 
Bristol  Pratt  (E),  Danbury  News- 
Times  (E),  Hertford  Courant  (M), 
Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford 
Timas  (E),  Meriden  Racord-Jour- 
nel  (MAE),  Naw  Britain  Herald 
(E),  Naw  Haven  Register  (US), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwich 
Bulletin  and  Record  (MAE),  Tor- 
rington  Register  (E),  Watarbury 
Republic  A  American  (MAE), 
Watarbury  Republican  (MAS). 
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FROM  THE  BIG  CITY 


ACROSS 
SUNNY  CALIFORNIA 


THROUGH 
THE  FAR  EAST 


YOUR 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CLASSIFIED  AD  IS 


THE  MAGIC  CARPET 

Reaeklng  Bayers — Empleyen, 
BertOMs/,  Etc..  The  World 
Over. 

Scheduled  “FLIGHTS'* 
Leave  Every  Week. 


Daily  Observes 
125th  Year  in 


Varied  Program 


Syracuse,  N.  Y, 

Upstate  New  Yorkers  will  help 
the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  cele¬ 
brate  its  125th  Anniversary  during 
a  month-long  series  of  public 
events  highlighted  by  a  giant  anni¬ 
versary  edition. 

The  program  runs  the  gamut 
from  “the  world’s  largest  style 
show”  (already  sold  out),  featur¬ 
ing  concert  star  Jeanette  MacDo¬ 
nald,  to  a  banquet  with  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  as  featured 
speaker. 

Richard  H.  Amberg,  publisher 
of  the  Post-Standard,  will  preside 
at  the  Anniversary  Dinner.  He  has 
supervised  the  planning  of  all  the 
other  events. 

Kick-oflF  for  the  celebration  will 
be  an  “old  timers”  baseball  con¬ 
test  Saturday  night  (Sept.  12)  fea¬ 
turing  the  Syracuse  baseball  greats 
of  yesteryear  pitted  against  the 
present  Syracuse  Chiefs  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  League. 

Also  on  the  Saturday  program 
will  be  exhibitions  by  the  Syracuse 
University  football  team,  local 
golf  champs  and  other  sports  fig¬ 
ures.  Middleweight  contender  Car¬ 
men  Basilio,  who  fights  for  the 
crown  against  Kid  Gavilan  next 
week,  will  give  the  crowd  some 
sparring  lessons  as  an  added  at¬ 
traction. 


Other  features  of  this  week-long 
exhibit  include  a  rate  showing 
of  original  operatic  costumes  of 
the  “golden  age”  as  arranged  by 
RCA,  which  is  also  handling  an 
exhibit  of  various  types  of  record¬ 
ing  machines. 

Development  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  will  be  traced  in  an  exhibit 
by  the  General  Electric  Co.,  and 
L.  C.  Smith,  Inc.  will  feature  a 
program  on  the  history  of  type¬ 
writers. 

Post-Standard  staffers  will  be 
honored  at  a  luncheon  Monday 
when  senior  employes  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  with  service  pins. 


200-Page  Edition 

The  anniversary  edition  of  more 
than  200  pages  will  appear  Sun¬ 
day,  culminating  months  of  re¬ 
search  and  writing  by  a  special 
staff  headed  by  City  Editor 
Leonard  Gorman,  Columnist  Grace 
Lewis  and  Reporter  Donald  Gre¬ 
gory. 

A  unique  special  news  attraction 
will  open  Monday  (Sept.  14)  fea¬ 
turing  authentic  “famous  front 
pages”  of  the  newspaper  portray¬ 
ing  the  major  events  of  ^e  past 
125  years. 

These  pages  have  been  prepared 
for  exhibition  under  glass  in  the 
Women’s  Building  on  the  Syracuse 
University  campus. 


Art  Exhibit 

The  spotlight  moves  over  to  the 
Syracuse  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  on 
Tuesday  when  “125  Years  of 
American  Art,”  sponsored  by  the 
paper,  will  be  portrayed  in  an 
exhibition  of  art  treasures  brought 
here  from  22  art  galleries  and 
museum,  featuring  Gilbert  Stuart’s 
original  of  George  Washington  and 
great  works  by  John  J.  Audubon, 
Winslow  Homer,  James  MacNeil 
Whistler  and  others. 

On  Wednesday  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  Fall  Style  Show  will  give 
20,000  women  a  view  of  the  latest 
fashions,  plus  entertainment  fol¬ 
lowing  the  anniversary  theme,  in 
the  War  Memorial  Building. 

Governor  Dewey  will  head  a 
contingent  of  government  officials, 
and  600  others  who  will  attend 
the  Anniversary  Banquet  TTiurs- 
day.  Veteran  Syracuse  businesses 
will  be  honored  with  special 
awards. 

Cooperating  with  the  local  Bel¬ 
ter  Builders  group,  the  Post-Stand¬ 
ard  will  sponsor  a  week-long  ex¬ 
hibit  of  13  model  homes  begin¬ 
ning  Sunday  (Sept.  20). 

The  celebration  continues  Fri¬ 
day  (Sept.  25)  with  the  Harvest 
Festival,  when  farm  groups  and 
garden  clubs  are  spotlight^  dur¬ 
ing  a  three-day  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  show. 

Rounding  out  the  celebration 
will  be  an  appearance  here  Oct. 
4-10  by  “Industrial  Progress 
U.S.A.” — the  traveling  segment  of 
the  Henry  Ford  Museum. 

Concluding  event  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  a  Friends  of  Cham¬ 
ber  Music  Concert. 


If 


you  have  infarnaflonal  business 
interests  associated  with  publishing, 
printing,  advertising  or  commercial 
radio,  and  you  want  to  keep  in  touch 
with  those  activities  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read  Newspaper  News, 
the  national  monthly  businou  news¬ 
paper  devoted  to  those  closely  re¬ 
lated  interests  of  "Down  Under." 


1  i  Hanilfea  St^  SydMy  ABstrali*. 
Aaaiwl  Sebacriptiea  te  U.  S. 

Write  ter 


City  Report  Section 
On  Competitive  Basis 

Medford,  Ma 

The  new  trend  in  municipals 
ports  has  moved  to  this  ci^  viji 
good  results. 

A  16-page  tabloid,  printed  i 
two  colors  back  and  front,  cw 
prising  the  annual  report  of  tit 
City  of  Medford  for  1952,  was::- 
livered  Sept.  9  as  a  supplement 
the  Medford  Daily  Mercury,  a 
on  Thursday,  Sept.  10,  as  a  as] 
plement  to  the  Medford  Wee< 
Messenger,  to  a  total  of  20, Wl 
subscribers  in  this  city  of  TO.®! 
persons. 

Three  years  ago  the  city  uxi 
a  four-page  tabloid,  black  r 
white,  for  its  annual  report  and 
was  bought  at  space  rates  andr;: 
as  an  advertisement  in  both  Mei-l 
ford  publications. 

The  1952  report  was  sold  to  ':< 
city  at  job  printing  casts  on  a 
straight  competitive  bidding  baia 
with  outside  printers,  Publislq 
David  Brickman  reported. 

It  was  edited  by  Joseph  H 
Courtney,  assistant  to  the  Medtad 
City  Manager,  and  a  former  ediw 
of  his  college  newspaper,  ti* 
Northeastern  University  (Bostos) 
News. 

Assisting  Mr.  Courtney  in  tech¬ 
nical  and  editorial  details  voi 
Philip  Scheier,  news  editor  of  the 
Daily  Mercury;  Howard  G.  Dej 
Wolf,  business  manager,  and 
fred  Drake,  composing  room  foi 


Buiialo  Daily  Wins 
Local  History  Award 

COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 

The  Buffalo  Courier-Express  re¬ 
ceived  first  prize  among  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  local  history  contest 
sponsored  by  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association. 

The  award,  a  scroll,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Luella  Nash  of  the  Cour¬ 
ier-Express  promotion  department. 
A  series  of  eight  articles  on  local 
subjects  was  cited. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Hewitt,  Tonaw- 
anda  Evening  News,  accepted  the 
first  prize  in  the  special  edition 
class  for  the  city  of  Tonawanda 
Golden  Jubilee  edition  of  March 
23.  1953. 


NBC  Boosts  Papers 
As  Resulthil  Medium 

Newspapers  are  a  resultfij 
medium. 

Such  commendation,  at  the  rod 
ment,  comes  from  the  Naticd 
Broadcasting  Company. 

An  NBC  handbook  on  “Circu!? 
tion  Promotion”  for  stations  » 
vises  broadcasters  to  boost  boi 
network  shows  and  local  progrd 
in  newspaper  advertising — “jW 
haps  the  most  important  medial 
next  to  your  own.” 

“If  you  have  a  newspaper  a® 
ate,”  the  NBC  guide  states, 
can  count  on  considerable  coopc 
tion — but  even  without  such  ai  !■ 
filiate  paper,  it  is  almost  abj! 
possible  to  work  out  a  trade  dei- 
space  in  the  paper  in  exchange:) 
time  on  the  air — a  particulfl 
good  arrangement  when  there  a 
limits  on  both  advertising  budgej 

The  NBC  handbook  also  re^ 
mends  special  newspaper  suW 
ments  to  promote  new  stations  A 
the  network  is  offering  a  comM 
kit  of  advertising  and  pubW 
material. 


Phelan  to  Magazine  }oi 

William  D.  Phelan,  advertisl 
director  of  the  San  Fraud* 
(Calif.)  Chronicle  for  the  last' 
years,  will  join  the  Woman’s 
Companion  (Crowell-Collier) J 
Sept  15  as  advertising  sales  m 
ager. 
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Health  Forums  Prove 
Popular  Promotion 


who  absolutely  refused  to  allow 
the  use  of  their  names  or  pictures. 
Since  the  success  of  the  first  series, 
however,  he  said  that  many  doc¬ 
tors  have  not  only  praised  the 
forums,  but  have  volunteered  their 


Many  Chuckles 
In  Readers' 
Moil  to  MDs 


Chicago 

Health  is  news. 

Health  is  good  promotion. 

These  two  points  stand  out  as 
underlying  factors  in  the  success  to 
date  of  health  forums,  jointly 
sponsored  by  newspapers  and  me¬ 
dical  societies. 

The  success  of  these  newspaper- 
promoted  events  in  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  led  to 
a  number  of  other  newspapers  ar¬ 
ranging  for  similar  forums  in  their 
cities,  it  was  revealed  here  at  the 
American  Medical  Association’s 
second  Medical  Public  Relations 
Institute. 

Tell  About  Forums 

A  panel  discussion  covered  the 
manner  in  which  such  forums  can 
be  successfully  staged  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  newspapers  and 
medical  societies.  Serving  on  the 
panel  as  moderator  was  Arthur  P. 
Tiernan,  former  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  reporter,  now  executive  secre¬ 
tary,  Vanderburgh  County  Medical 
Society.  Evansville,  Ind. 

Participating  panelists  were  Stan 
Witwer,  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times 
city  editor;  William  I.  Ray,  Jr., 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  managing 
editor;  James  Murry,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal  promotion  manager;  Dr.  N. 
Worth  Gable,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
Pinellas  County  Medical  Society; 
and  Dr.  Christopher  J.  McLough- 
lin,  Atlanta,  Public  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  Medical  Association  of 
Georgia. 

Discussion  revealed  that  while 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times  apparent¬ 
ly  was  the  first  newspaper  to  spon¬ 
sor  such  a  forum  in  cooperation 
with  the  local  medical  society,  the 
Atlanta  Journal  has  been  equally 
successful  and  its  series  was  the 
first  to  be  televised.  Other  news¬ 
papers  which  have  held  similar 
forums  include  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald;  Dayton  (O.)  Daily  News; 
and  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Pa¬ 
triot,  the  latter  in  conjunction  with 
the  local  school  board. 

A  Popular  Promotion 
Other  newspapers  planning 
health  forums  this  Fall  or  coming 
Winter  include  Lakeland  (Fla.) 
Ledger;  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times 
Union;  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 
Times;  Evansville  (Ind.)  Press; 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Indiana¬ 
polis  (Ind.)  News;  and  the  Nash¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Banner.  Indications 
were  that  other  papers  would,  no 
doubt,  be  approached  by  their 
local  medical  groups  to  co-sponsor 
health  forums  in  which  local  doc¬ 
tors  participate. 

“We  have  had  so  many  requests 
for  information  that  we  had  10,000 
brochures  printed  on  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  forums,”  said  Mr.  Witwer. 
“We  are  now  in  the  second  10,000 
printing  and  the  supply  will  soon 
be  gone.”  (He  gave  copies  of  the 


brochure  to  the  more  than  200 
medical  PR  men  in  attendance  at 
the  Institute). 

A  health  forum,  according  to 
the  pattern  adopted  by  the  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  Times  and  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  is  simply  a  series  of  eight  to 
12  panel  discussions,  in  which  local 
doctors  discuss  medical  questions 
previously  submitted  by  the  news¬ 
papers’  readers,  via  a  coupon  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  paper.  The  newspaper 
hires  a  hall  or  theater  in  which  the 
forums  are  held,  promotes  the 
series  via  news  columns  and  ad¬ 
vertising  space,  and  “puts  the  show 
on  the  road”  from  a  promotional 
standpoint.  A  doctor,  at  each 
forum,  introduces  the  major  sub¬ 
ject,  with  a  15-minute  talk.  The 
other  45  minutes  are  devoted  to 
panel  discussion. 

While  the  Times  had  success  in 
getting  suitable  topics  from  read¬ 
ers  through  coupons,  the  Journal 
found  that  most  of  the  questions 
thus  submitted  where  “too  gen¬ 
eral,  or  too  personal,”  Mr.  Murry 
told  the  Chicago  audience. 

Well  Promoted 

“Adequate  promotion  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  any  series  of  forums 
a  success,”  said  Mr.  Murry,  tell¬ 
ing  how  the  Journal  devoted  10 
full  pages  of  advertising  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  series,  plus  heavy  support 
in  the  news  columns,  and  radio 
and  television  spot  announcements. 

The  Times  spent  $700  last  year 
staging  its  forum  series,  according 
to  Mr.  Witwer.  Radio  was  barred 
from  spot  broadcasting,  but  tape 
recordings  were  made  of  the  panel 
discussions  and  were  broadcast  on 
Sundays  after  the  original  forums 
were  held  on  Thursday  evenings. 

The  Journal’s  series  reached  a 
capacity  house  when  the  third 
forum  was  held  on  emotional  prob¬ 
lems.  The  crowd  that  evening  was 
so  large  that  police  and  firemen 
were  summoned  to  help  the  Jour¬ 
nal  keep  the  crowd  in  hand  at  the 
local  theater.  As  a  result  of  the 
public’s  intense  interest,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  decided  to  put  the  remaining 
five  forums  on  television.  Teleca.st- 
ing  did  not  materially  reduce  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  forums,  it  was 
stated. 

Have  to  ‘Sell’  Doctors 

Dr.  Gable  said  the  hardest  prob¬ 
lem  the  medical  society  had  to 
overcome  in  St.  Petersburg  was  to 
get  doctors  to  agree  to  the  use  of 
their  names  and  pictures  in  the 
pre-forum  publicity  program.  “We 
sold  them  on  the  idea  that  it  was 
not  an  individual  matter,  but  for 
the  benefit  of  the  entire  medical 
society  as  good  public  relations,” 
explained  Dr.  Gable. 


services  for  future  events. 

Questions  to  be  discussed  are 
screened  in  advance,  in  both  St. 
Petersburg  and  Atlanta  forums. 
Doctors  participating  rehearse  their 
answers  to  the  questions  in  ad¬ 
vance,  so  they  can  appear  to  “ad 
lib”  the  answers  to  the  audience. 

Requires  Staging 
In  Atlanta,  the  doctors  decide 
what  questions  are  to  be  discussed. 
Proper  staging  holds  the  forums  to 
an  hour’s  length,  keeping  them 
sprightly  and  questions  are  not 
permitted  from  the  floor,  it  was 
pointed  out.  Fictional  initials  are 
used,  such  as  “Mrs.  BST  wants  to 
know.” 

The  Journal,  says  Mr.  Murry,  is 
planning  to  “dress  up”  its  next 
forum  series  by  using  nurses  in 
white  uniforms  as  ushers  in  the 
theater.  The  Journal  found,  inci¬ 
dentally,  a  way  of  dramatizing  its 
first  forum,  dealing  with  harden¬ 
ing  of  the  arteries.  The  forum  was 
scheduled  at  the  time  when  Stalin’s 
illness  was  first  revealed  to  the 
press.  The  Journal  “tied  in”  with 
Stalin’s  ailment  to  publicize  its  first 
forum. 

St.  Petersburg  conducts  12  fo¬ 
rums.  over  a  period  of  three 
months — ^January,  February  and 
March — holding  each  forum  on 
Thursday  evening,  thus  giving  the 
series  a  definite  continuity,  said 
Mr.  Witwer. 

Need  to  ‘Edit’  Doctors 

“We  have  had  to  delete  some  of 
the  large  words  often  used  by  doc¬ 
tors  and  get  them  down  to  plain 
English,”  explained  Mr.  Ray  of 
the  Atlanta  Journal.  Such  “editing” 
is  done  at  rehearsals. 

Dr.  Gable  told  the  medical  PR 
men  that,  in  his  opinion,  health 
forums  can  be  applicable  to  smal¬ 
ler  communities  as  well  as  large. 
“The  whole  purpose  of  these  fo¬ 
rums,”  he  said,  “is  education.  We 
are  not  trying  to  cure  specific  ail¬ 
ments.  Nor  do  I  think  that  medical 
forums  should  tackle  questions 
dealing  with  medical  fees  and 
ethics.” 

To  date,  there  has  been  no  paid 
advertising  from  outside  sources, 
it  was  stressed  by  both  the  Times 
and  Journal.  The  latter  estimated 
its  paid  space  (donated  by  the  pa¬ 
per)  at  $13,000,  representing  10 
full-page  ads  prepared  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal  promotion  department  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Georgia. 


ChicawI 

What  do  readers  write  to  nCTsI 
paper  syndicated  health  colun-l 
nists? 

“Everything!”  said  Dr.  Theodor 
R.  Van  Dellen,  Chicago  Tribunt- 
New  York  News  Syndicate  colum¬ 
nist,  speaking  at  the  America: 
Medical  Association’s  Medici 
Public  Relations  Institute  here  Ik 
week.  Participating  in  the  lunchtK 
program  also  were  Dr.  W.  W 
Bauer  and  Dr.  Herman  N.  Bu:- 
desen,  both  health  columnists  lot 
King  Features  Syndicate. 

Lists  Typical  Inquiries 

Dr.  Van  Dellen  last  year  receive] 
127,356  letters  from  readers.  Ht 
recently  got  an  X-Ray  picture  of 
a  man’s  chest  from  a  New  Yorl 
tuberculosis  clinic.  Upon  checkini. 
it  was  learned  that  the  man  dido'; 
have  family  physician  and  hi] 
used  Dr.  Van  Elellen’s  name. 

Continuing  in  a  light  vein,  !>  I 
Van  Dellen  highlighted  some  ofj 
the  types  of  questions  receive]  | 
from  readers: 

“I  am  troubled  with  welts  oo| 
my  buttress.” 

“Where  is  your  office  at?  My 
wife  needs  sex  hormones.” 

“We  have  bedbugs.  Please 
good  enough  to  mail  how  bedbusj 
can  be  caused  to  be  absent." 

“May  I  have  copies  of  yo.: 
backward  articles  as  I  want  to ! 
doctor  .some  day.” 

“My  letter  containing  the  qiK- 
tion — how  to  overcome  prema; ' 
climax  in  men  is  in  your  ofe 
yet.  Please  disregard  this  qiX' 
tion." 

Dr.  Bauer  reduced  his 
mail”  to  ( 1  )Ships — what  to 
about  sea  sickness;  (2)  Shoes- 
foot  trouble  of  all  kinds;  (3)  Ses' 
ing  Wax — can  people  be  aller?c| 
to  .sealing  wax?  (4)  Cabbages- 
they  really  contain  vitamins? 
Kings — why  are  kings  aWj 
bleeders? 

Dr.  Bundesen  said  that  after  - 
years  of  writing  a  syndicatfl 
health  column  he  had  determine]] 
that  at  least  90%  of  the  question' 
asked  by  readers  can  be  placed 
1,000  categories.  He  said  the  go¬ 
ing  principle  followed  in 
hLs  column  is:  “Keep  it  scientii<| 
and  keep  it  simple.” 


2  Go  to  W.  Germany 

Washington — ^Two  U.  S.  edito'j 
will  leave  for  West  Germany 
month  to  undertake  a  three-mor" 
survey  of  small  German  news"-' 
pers.  Ralph  H.  Turner,  editor  a: 
publisher  of  the  Temple  Ci|' 
(Calif.)  Times,  and  John  T. 
author  and  ^itor  from  Lisbef 


204,961  at  Show 

Cincinnati — Paid  attendance  of 
204,961  at  the  1953  Food  and 
Home  Show  at  the  Zoo  set  a  new 

record,  according  to  Eugene  Zach-  _ 

Dr.  McLoughHn  voiced  the  same  man,  chairman  of  the  committee  in  Falls.  Maine,  have  been  sel«tT 
experience  during  the  early  plan-  charge.  The  show  was  promoted  for  the  task  under  the  educatioBil 
ning  stages  in  Atlanta.  He  said  the  by  the  Times-Star,  Post  and  sev-  exchange  program  sponsored 
Atlantic  group  had  a  few  doctors  eral  civic  organizations.  the  State  I^partment. 
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Were  you  in  on  this  electric  company  s 
$1,104,850  newspaper  budget  last  year? 


Its  products  are  numerous  but  the  bulk  of  its 
advertising  exp)enditure  promotes  its  lamps, 
radios,  and  television  sets. 

Certain  key  executives  of  this  company  have 
the  responsibility,  naturally,  for  making  ad¬ 
vertising  decisions — counselled,  of  course,  by 
their  agency’s  media  executive.  Know  what.^ 
Ever>’onc  of  these  men  gel  Editor  f-  Publisiikr 
each  week  to  keep  posted  on  what’s  new 


among  newspapers  and  their  markets.  Are 
you  helping  to  keep  them  informed.^ 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspoper  Advmrtifn 
. . .  Big  Business  for  foe 

Almost  all  important  b«v«r*  of  mmmtpmpar  tpaea 
among  agendas  and  advertisers  read 
Editor  &  Pubushb 
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SYNDICATES 

New  Syndicate  Offers 
Humor  from  Abroad 


By  Erwin  Knoll 

Gags  and  cartoons  gathered 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
are  offered  to  American  newspaper 
readers  by  a  newly  formed  syndi¬ 
cate.  The  Capitol  Syndicate, 
3114  44th  Street  N.W.,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  will  be  launched  Nov. 

1  with  “Wit  from  Overseas,”  by 
Roy  H.  Hoopes,  Jr.  Other  features 
from  the  new  syndicate  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  at  a  later  date. 

“Wit  from  Overseas”  will  be  a 
weekly  package  including  two  mat¬ 
ted  one<olumn  panels  and  five  to 
eight  quips  and  jokes  averaging 
about  70  lines.  Material  will  be 
selected  from  leading  newspapers 
and  humor  magazines  throughout 
the  world,  with  permission  to  re¬ 
print  obtained  by  the  syndicate. 

The  package  will  be  distributed 
to  newspapers  on  Wednesday  of 
each  week  for  Saturday  release, 
but  newspapers  may  also  use  the 
material  throughout  the  week  as 
filler  items  or  in  a  regular  daily 
spot. 

Mr.  Hoopes  edited  a  regular 
“Overseas  Wit”  column  for  Path¬ 
finder  magazine  for  several  years. 
He  is  the  editor  of  a  pocketbook, 
“Wit  from  Overseas,”  published 
this  month  Jiy  the  Avon  Publishing 
Co.  The  newspaper  material  will 
not  duplicate  any  of  these  na¬ 
tionally  published  items. 

To  gather  material  for  “Wit 
from  Overseas”  Mr.  Hoopes  uses 
a  network  of  overseas  contribu¬ 
tors  as  well  as  a  staff  of  foreign- 
language  readers. 

Tommy'  Thompson  Named 
To  King  Features  Post 

E.  B.  Thompson,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  features  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
King  Features  Syndicate  as 
“editor  in  charge 
of  newspaper  re¬ 
lations.” 

The  appoint¬ 
ment  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Ward 
Greene,  KFS  edi¬ 
tor  and  general 
manager. 

“M  r .  Thomp¬ 
son’s  title  means 
exactly  what  it 
says,”  said  Mr.  Thompson 
Greene.  “We  have  long  felt  the 
need  of  an  executive  combining 
the  knowledge  of  syndicate  oper¬ 
ation  with  the  point  of  view  of 
the  newspaper  buyer  of  features. 
Mr.  Thompson  fills  the  bill  ex¬ 
actly.  He  will  work  under  my  su¬ 
pervision  and  that  of  Frank  J. 
Nicht,  our  general  sales  man¬ 
ager.” 


“Tommy”  Thompson,  a  native 
of  Texas,  has  worked  on  papers 
in  New  York,  Florida  and  Texas 
and  for  the  past  15  years  on  the 
Inquirer,  where  he  established  a 
reputation  as  one  of  the  shrewdest 
pickers  of  features  in  the  field. 

“I  regret  losing  Tommy,”  said 
Walter  Annenberg,  publisher  of 
the  Inquirer.  “He  leaves  us  with 
my  high  personal  esteem  and  best 
wishes.” 

In  a  sense,  Mr.  Thompson  is 
“coming  home”  in  his  new  affili¬ 
ation.  After  starting  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Denison  (Tex.)  Herald  in 
1920,  a  paper  which  had  been 
owned  by  his  father,  the  late 
E.  A.  Thompson,  he  went  to  the 
Dallas  News  and  then  to  the  old 
Fort  Worth  Record.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  night  editor  of  the  New 
York  American  and  was  once  a 
sales  representative  for  King  Fea¬ 
tures  prior  to  his  long  service 
with  the  Annenberg  organization, 
which  began  on  the  New  York 
Morning  Telegraph  in  1931  and 
continued  without  interruption  for 
more  than  20  years. 

Mirror  Syndicate  Oiiers 
Hollywood  Picture  Service 

A  new  Hollywood  picture  serv¬ 
ice  featuring  exclusive  candid 
photos  of  celebrities  is  offered  for 
national  syndication  by  Mirror 
Enterprises  Syndicate,  Los  An¬ 
geles.  The  service,  prepared  by 
Globe  Photos  Picture  Services,  is 
already  appearing  in  the  New 
York  News,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  Los  An¬ 
geles  Mirror. 

The  service  includes  two  pack¬ 
ages  which  may  be  bought  to¬ 
gether  or  separately.  One  covers 
radio  and  television  x>ersonalities, 
while  the  other  features  stage  and 
screen  stars.  Ten  photos  a  week 
will  be  supplied  in  each  package. 
Initial  release  is  set  for  the  week 
of  Oct.  12. 

Correspondents'  Anecdotes 
For  Newspaper  Week  Use 

For  use  during  Newspaper 
Week,  Oct.  1  to  8,  Doubleday 
Syndicate  is  offering  excerpts 
from  “Off  the  Record,”  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  anecdotes  compiled  by  the 
Overseas  Press  Club.  The  series 
consists  of  foreign  correspondents’ 
reminiscences  and  shop  talk,  as  well 
as  “inside  stories  that  were  too  hot 
to  handle”  at  the  time  they  broke. 

Included  in  the  syndicate  offer¬ 
ing  are  such  not^  bylines  as 
Pierre  Huss,  Leland  Stowe,  Victor 
Lasky,  Eugene  Lyons,  Louis  Loch- 
ner,  H.  V.  KaHenborn  and  Bob 
Considine.  Dickson  Hartwell  and 


SAM  LEFF,  creator  of  “Curiey 
Kayoe,”  sits  on  a  mound  of  reader 
requests  for  a  YMCA  “keep  fit” 
bulletin  mentioned  in  his  comic 
strip,  as  Thomasine  Orr,  reception¬ 
ist  at  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
comes  in  with  more.  More  than 
10,000  requests  came  to  the  UFS 
office,  while  many  subscribers 
handled  their  own  mail  locally. 
(E&P,  Sept  5,  page  42.) 

Andrew  A.  Rooney  edited  the  col¬ 
lection.  Daily  installments  run 
from  500  to  1,000  words  each, 
and  average  at  about  650. 

Author’s  share  of  the  syndica¬ 
tion,  as  of  the  book  proceeds,  will 
go  to  OPC’s  Memorial  Press 
Center. 

New  Philately  Column 
From  General  Features 

“Stampography,”  a  new  weekly 
column  for  stamp  collectors,  is  of¬ 
fered  for  early  (Xtober  release  by 
General  Features  Core.  The 
column  will  emphasize  geography, 
'hdstory  and  social  science  back¬ 
ground  of  stamps  and  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  issue  them.  Readers’ 
queries  will  also  be  answered  in 
the  column,  as  well  as  by  direct 
mail. 

Author  of  “Stampography”  is 
Robert  V.  Masters,  a  noted  collec¬ 
tor  who  has  written  and  lectured 
on  philately. 

R&T  Syndicate  Offers 
'Hitler's  Secret  Conversation 

“Hitler’s  Secret  Conversations,” 
an  18-installment  newspaper  series 
based  on  the  book  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  Farrar,  Straus  and 
Young,  is  offered  for  immediate 
release  by  the  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate.  Drawn  from 
stenographic  notes  taken  at  Hit¬ 
ler’s  behest  during  informal  con¬ 
versations,  the  series  gives  the 
Nazi  leader’s  views  on  topics  rang¬ 
ing  from  his  personal  diet  through 
his  plans  for  world  conquest. 

News  and  Notes 

“Everett  True,”  whose  name 
was  a  household  word  before  he 
disappeared  from  the  nation’s 
comic  pages  almost  30  years  ago, 
is  making  a  comeback.  He  will 
appear  about  once  a  week  as  a 
character  in  NEA  Service’s 
“Uncle  Ef’  humor  panels. 

“Flying  newspaperboys”  will  be 
featured  in  a  sequence  of  Zack 
Mosley’s  “Smilin’  Jack”  strip. 
The  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  whi<^ 
uses  an  airplane  delivery  service, 
helped  to  supply  background. 


Winchell  Again 
Under  Quiz  in 
Wechsler  Case 

Pre-trial  examination  was  re¬ 
sumed  this  week  in  a  $1,525,000 
libel  action  against  Walter  Win¬ 
chell,  King  Features  Syndicate  col¬ 
umnist  and  radio-TV  commentator. 
The  New  York  Post  and  its  editor, 
James  A.  Wechsler,  charge  Mr. 
Winchell  with  libel  in  describing 
Mr.  Wechsler  as  a  Communist 
and  the  paper  as  a  follower  of  the 
Communist  Party  line.  (E&P,  July 
II,  page  10.) 

Mr.  Winchell,  repeatedly  volun¬ 
teering  statements  against  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  his  counsel,  accused  former 
Federal  Judge  Simon  H.  Rifkind, 
attorney  for  the  Post  and  Mr. 
Wechsler,  of  conducting  the  hear¬ 
ing  “along  the  party  line”  and  of 
asking  questions  designed  to  give 
the  press  a  chance  to  “slant  cov¬ 
erage.” 

“There  are  men  sitting  over 
there  who  shouldn’t  be,”  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  said  at  one  point.  Besides  at¬ 
torneys  for  both  sides,  only  report¬ 
ers  representing  the  Post,  and  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Associated 
Press  and  E&P  were  present. 

Judge  Rifkind,  conducting  the 
questioning  in  his  law  offices,  in¬ 
troduced  what  he  described  as  anti¬ 
communist  articles  by  Mr.  Wechs¬ 
ler  which  appeared  in  a  number 
of  newspapers  and  magazines,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Guild  Reporter.  Arti¬ 
cles  from  the  Daily  Worker,  at¬ 
tacking  Mr.  Wechsler,  were  also 
put  into  the  record. 

“If  the  Daily  Worker  did  attack 
him,  it  was  a  front,”  Mr.  Winchell 
said.  “It’s  a  part  of  their  line.” 

“You  say  that  when  the  Daily 
Worker  attacks  Walter  Winchell 
that’s  genuine — when  it  attacks 
Wechsler  it’s  a  sham,”  Judge  Rif¬ 
kind  commented. 

“That  is  correct,”  Mr.  Win¬ 
chell  said. 

Pro-Wechsler  Column 

Judge  Rifkind  introduced  a  col¬ 
umn  by  Mr.  Winchell  dated  Nov. 
16,  1947,  plugging  an  article  by 
Mr.  Wechsler  on  how  to  rid  the 
government  of  Communists.  He 
also  suggested  that  Mr.  Wechsler 
was  the  author  of  15  questions 
which  Mr.  Winchell  addressed  to 
Rep.  Martin  Dies  in  a  1944  radio 
broadcast.  Mr.  Winchell  said  he 
himself  had  written  the  questions, 
and  denied  ever  meeting  Mr. 
Wechsler. 

“This  is  hokum,  a  phony,”  the 
columnist  said. 

“We  shall  hear  more  of  this," 
Judge  Rifkind  commented. 

Mr.  Winchell  was  asked  why  he 
had  written  under  the  name  Paul 
Revere  II  for  the  newspaper  PM 
in  1940.  He  said  the  Hearst  pa¬ 
pers,  which  supported  Wendell 
Willkie  for  President,  deleted  pro- 
Roosevelt  material  from  his  col¬ 
umns,  and  that  he  turned  this  ma¬ 
terial  over  to  PM. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


On  The  Importance 
Of  Captioning  Pix 


By  Jcones  L  (Soilings 

A  DISCUSSION  here,  a  talk  there, 
a  sentence  sandwiched  in  between, 
and  the  impression  is  indelibly 
formed  that  often  the  twain  of 
picture  and  caption  don’t  meet. 

The  general  theme  of  what  you’ll 
hear  from  news  photographers  is 
that  newspaper  captions  and  cut* 
lines  frequently  do  not  match  the 
accompanying  pictures. 

The  words,  ’tis  said,  are  misc- 
construing  or  “interpretative”  or 
contradictory  or  repetitious.  And 
the  result  is  a  disservice  to  the 
newspaper:  readers  find  it  hard  to 
give  credence  when  the  story  says 
one  thing,  the  picture  another,  the 
captions  something  else. 

At  one  spot  in  town  this  week, 
several  of  the  boys  were  on  the 
subject. 

The  Batter 

“Here’s  an  example  of  what  I 
mean,”  one  of  them  said.  “Look  at 
this  picture.  It  shows  a  baseball 
manager  arguing  with  the  ump 
over  a  pitch  that  the  manager  in¬ 
sists  is  a  strike  and  the  ump  calls 
a  ball. 

“The  batter,  as  you  can  see,  is 
behind  the  manager  of  the  oppos¬ 
ing  team,  and  he  is  turned  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  two  men 
who  are  arguing,  more  as  though 
he  were  listening  to  them  rather 
than  watching  them.  Probably  a 
little  of  both. 

Anyway,  the  caption  for  the 
picture  says  the  batter  ‘appears 
just  as  confused.’  I  can’t  for  the 
life  of  me  tell  whether  the  batter 
is  confused  or  wondering  about 
whether  he  can  afford  a  new 
Cadillac  this  year  or  wishing  the 
game  were  over  so  he  could  get 
at  a  nice  juicy  steak. 

‘The  guy  who  wrote  the  cap¬ 
tion,  in  other  words,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  write  in  something  that 
just  isn’t  in  the  pictiue.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  the  reproduction  is 
such  that  you  can’t  even  see  the 
batter’s  face  in  the  published  pic¬ 
ture.” 

“That’s  true,  “another  photo¬ 
grapher  said,  “but  you’ve  got  to  re¬ 
member  the  pressure  the  caption 
writer  works  under,  and  perhaps 
he  saw  the  original  print  and  de¬ 
cided  the  batter  looked  ‘confused.’ 
Or  perhaps  he  saw  only  the  proof 
uid  thought  the  mood  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  dictated  such  license. 

‘More  Colorful’ 

“Either  way,”  he  continued,  “I 
<lon’t  believe  it’s  a  serious  matter. 
The  caption  writer  has  got  to  have 
some  latitude,  some  freedom.  It’s 
more  colorful  that  way,  and  the 
readers  certainly  can’t  object.  Put 
yourself  in  his  place,  racing  against 
time  and  trying  to  come  up  with 


a  few  sentences  that  are  easy  and 
enjoyable  to  read.” 

“I  think  the  captions  should  be 
played  straight,”  a  third  photo¬ 
grapher  said.  “That  way  there  are 
no  misunderstandings,  no  feelings 
on  the  part  of  the  reader  that  the 
captions  ought  to  get  together  with 
the  pictures. 

Factual  Information 

“If  the  caption  writer  believes 
he  has  to  add  something  to  the 
picture,  let  him  offer  factual  in¬ 
formation  that  will  complement 
the  story  or  entertain  the  reader.” 

“Some  of  these  guys  go  wrong,” 
the  first  photographer  said,  “be¬ 
cause  they  are  writing  for  their 
own  amusement,  and  they  feel  they 
must  be  clever  or  witty.  They  are 
writing  for  themselves,  not  the 
readers,  who.  I’m  sure,  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  simple,  non-ima- 
ginative  explanation  of  what  the 
picture’s  about.” 

These  opinions  were  brought  to 
another  shop,  where  the  men  were 
sitting  around  waiting  for  assign¬ 
ments. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  bothers  me,” 
one  of  them  said.  “It’s  turning  in 
pictures  of  an  average-looking  gal 
who  is  described  in  the  story  as  a 
‘ravishing  redhead.’  We’re  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fooling  the  readers.  Does 
the  redhead  always  have  to  be 
‘ravishing’  or  the  brunette  ‘stun¬ 
ning’  or  the  blonde  ‘gorgeous’! 

“Give  the  reader  credit  for  some 
intelligence.  Just  tell  who  she  is 
or  what  she  did  or  whatever  and 
let  John  Q.  judge  for  himself, 
instead  of  shoving  it  down  his 
throat.” 

Constant  Repetition 

“What  I  think  is  unnecessary,” 
added  a  second  man,  “is  the  con¬ 
stant  repetition  you  run  into.  I 
saw  a  story  in  a  p.m.  the  other 
day.  A  picture  went  with  the  story. 
The  story  mentioned  that  these 
two  people  sat  with  their  hands  to 
their  faces  while  getting  married. 
It  was  a  civil  ceremony,  it  seems, 
and  they  were  seated. 

“The  picture  showed  their  hands 
to  their  faces,  and  the  caption 
stressed  this  fact.  The  reader  got 
the  idea,  I  guess,  that  their  hands 
were  to  their  faces,  if  he  gave  a 
good  dam. 

“Surely  there  must  have  been 
something  else  worth  mentioning 
in  the  caption,  even  if  it  was  only 
the  fact  that  this  was  the  lady’s 
16th  marriage.” 

“Some  of  this  com — man,  it’s 
terrible!”  chimed  in  another  guy. 
“Have  you  ever  seen  it  fail  that 
when  there  is  a  shot  of  a  beauty 
contest  winner  in  a  bathing  suit 
the  caption  writer  works  in  the 


FAIREST  OF  ALL — This  Is  the  “ffiest-ln-show”  and  top  spot  new^ 
picture  submitted  by  Paul  Rice,  New  York  Joumal-American,  in  the 
New  York  State  Fair  news  photo  contest.  Entitled  “Defense  Secretary,” 
it  shows  Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  at  an  award  ceremony. 


phrase  ‘for  obvious  reasons’  or 
something  like  that  in  pointing  out 
why  the  gal  won.” 

The  fourth  man  in  the  party  had 
been  taking  it  all  in  without  com¬ 
ment,  smiling  occasionally. 

Laboring  the  Obvious 

“I  just  can’t  get  worked  up  over 
the  situation  in  general,”  he  said. 
“It  doesn’t  seem  that  important. 
Only  thing.  I  sort  of  get  amused 
at  these  pictures  in  which,  say,  the 
guy  is  smiling  or  waving  or  punch¬ 
ing  or  doing  something  that  is 
quite  obvious  to  the  newspaper 
viewer. 

“Well,  there  he  is  doing  it — ^just 
as  plain  as  day — and  the  caption 
says  the  guy  is  smiling  or  waving 
or  punching.  Now  that’s  what  I 
call  the  subtle,  polished  approach.” 

The  first  photographer  shrugged. 
“What  are  you  gonna  do  about  it, 
anyway”  he  said.  Nobody  an¬ 
swered.  The  talk  turned  to  a  photo 
contest. 

No  Caption  Needed 

Photographer  James  Breeling 
of  the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her~ 
aid  glanced  at  a  bulletin  board 
notice  urging  economy  in  the  use 
of  film,  swung  on  his  shoulder  a 
bag  containing  eight  holders  and 
went  out  on  a  job. 

He  shot  two  pictures  and  re¬ 
turned  to  the  office,  only  to  find 
that  the  silver  sides  were  out  on 
all  of  his  holders. 

Not  knowing  which  was  the  ex¬ 
posed  holder,  he  began  developing 
the  sheets  of  film  individually.  He 
stuck  a  sheet  of  film  in  the  tank, 
waited  eight  minutes,  pulled  it  out, 
and,  finding  it  blank,  went  on  to 
the  next  one. 

Before  coming  upon  the  exposed 
holder,  he  developed  —  you’ve 
guessed  it — 16  sheets  of  film. 

When  he  finally  did  get  to  the 
exposed  film,  he  found  he  had  a 
double  exposure. 


56-Page  Fashion 
Section  in  Providence 

Providence,  R.  1. 

A  record-breaking  56-page  fash¬ 
ion  revue  edition  of  the  Rhode 
Islander  Magazine  section  of  the 
Providence  Sunday  Journal  will  be 
issued  Sept.  20,  Production  Editor 
Garrett  D.  Byrnes  has  announced. 
The  biggest  previous  magazine  sec¬ 
tion  was  48  pages. 

Fashion  Editor  Madeliene  Corey 
prepared  copy  for  the  issue.  She 
used  local  models  and  backgrounds 
for  her  illustrations,  featuring  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  Rhode  Island 
distributors.  The  magazine  will 
carry  a  four-color  cover,  using  a 
photo  by  Thomas  D.  Stevens  Of 
the  Journal  picture  staff. 

■ 

Special  Football  Tab' 
Salutes  Spartans 

Lansing,  Mich. 

A  special  football  edition  will 
be  published  Sept.  20  by  the  State 
Journal  as  a  salute  to  the  Mich¬ 
igan  State  College  Spartans,  na¬ 
tional  collegiate  champions  of 
1952. 

Features  will  be  concentrated  in 
a  six-column  tabloid  with  two- 
color  cover  to  be  included  as  a 
section  of  Sunday  editions.  George 
S.  Alderton,  Journal  sports  editor, 
has  been  working  on  material  all 
Summer,  along  with  his  sports 
staff. 

■ 

De  Sario  Promoted 

Chicago 

Appointment  of  Pete  De  Sario, 
etcher,  as  assistant  foreman  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  color  engraving 
department  has  been  announced  by 
Pat  Bresnahan,  superintendent. 
Mr.  De  ^rio  has  bMn  with  the 
Tribune  since  1931  when  he  be¬ 
came  a  copy  boy. 
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Truman  Boosts 
Moody  Plan  for 
Detroit  Daily 

Detroit,  Mich. 
Former  President  Harry  S.  Tru¬ 
man  gave  body  this  week  to  re¬ 
ports  that  former  Senator  Blair 
Moody  of  Michigan  was  getting 
ready  to  start  a  fourth  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  Detroit. 

At  the  same  time  a  syndicate  of 
business  men,  headed  by  Mr. 
Moody,  filed  articles  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  for  a  printing  and  publishing 
business.  Mr.  Moody  previously 
had  announced  the  formation  of 
the  syndicate  to  acquire  control  of 
the  Michigan  Rotary  Printing  Co. 
here.  (E&P,  Aug.  8,  page  9.) 

‘An  Amazing  Thing’ 

Mr.  Truman,  here  for  a  Labor 
Day  speech,  said: 

“I  have  heard  that  Senator 
Moody  is  leading  an  effort  to  set 
up  a  liberal  daily  newspaper  in 
Detroit.  I  hope  he  succeeds,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  about  time  this  great 
city  had  a  Democratic  newspaper. 

“When  you  think  of  it,  it’s  an 
amazing  thing  that  a  great  city  like 
this — with  its  thoasands  of  Demo¬ 
crats  and  union  men — ihas  to  read 
newspapers  that  are  for  the  most 
part  pro-Republican  and  anti¬ 
union; 

“But  thats  the  way  it  is  over 
most  of  the  country.  That’s  the 
way  it  is  at  home.  But  you  can 
help  change  all  that  here.  If  you 
will  get  behind  a  liberal  newspaper 
and  support  it,  you  can  make  it  a 
success.” 

Mr.  Moody  listed  the  new  or¬ 
ganization  as  the  M.  R.  P.  Corp. 
with  offices  at  3266  Penobscot 
Building.  Paid  -  in  capitalization 
was  given  as  $143,300.  The  com¬ 
pany  was  Incorporated  for  25,000 
shares  of  common  stock  at  $10 
per  share  par  value. 

Shareholders  Named 
In  addition  to  Mr.  Moody  as 
president,  the  board  of  directors 
includes  Mrs.  Jane  Briggs  Hart, 
wife  of  Philip  A.  Hart,  legal  ad¬ 
viser  to  Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams; 
Harold  B.  Desenberg,  Detroit  at¬ 
torney;  Lawrence  A.  Fleishman, 
president  of  the  Fleischman  Co., 
Detroit;  Donald  M.  D.  Thurber, 
of  Grosse  Pointe,  consultant  to 
the  Detroit  Traffic  and  Ordinance 
Court;  Max  Osmos,  Detroit  de¬ 
partment  store  owner;  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  of  Detroit,  principal  own¬ 
er  of  the  Empire  State  Building 
and  developer  of  Boston  and  Seat¬ 
tle  shopping  centers;  and  Benja¬ 
min  Nathanson,  publisher  of  De¬ 
troit’s  East  Side  Shopper. 

Stockholders  and  their  shares 
were  listed  as: 

Fleischman,  2,100;  Osnos,  1,334; 
F.  J.  McCr^ie,  Detroit,  1,000; 
Stevens,  1,000;  Samuel  Unger- 
leider.  New  York  investment  bank¬ 
er,  10,000;  Moody,  800;  Irving 
Levitt,  Detroit,  800.  Mortimer 
Feder,  former  printing  firm  owner 


who  is  to  be  general  manager, 
677;  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  of 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  677;  Robert  A. 
Strauss,  Newark,  667;  Nathanson, 
334;  James  Chapman,  Detroit,  334; 
John  E.  Murphy,  Detroit,  334; 
Dean  H.  Bacon,  Ann  Arbor,  334; 
James  H.  Inglis,  Michigan  Racing 
commissioner,  334;  William  J. 
Scripps,  Detroit,  333;  Edward  A. 
Baker,  Detroit,  200. 

Also  Turber,  193;  M.  A.  Boyle, 
New  York,  secretary  to  Bernard 
Baruch,  134;  Kenneth  W.  Clark, 
Washington,  134;  Dwight  L.  G. 
Palmer,  New  York,  100;  Philip  M. 
Stern,  research  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Democratic  Committee,  and 
George  A.  Baker,  New  York  fi¬ 
nancier.  100. 


London  Mirror 

continued  from  page  1 1 

Then  there  were  the  new  Mirror 
headlines: 

BETWEEN  MIDNIGHT  AND 
DAWN  I  MET  A  MURDERER 

POISON  PEN  FIEND’S 
ASTONISHING  CONFESSION: 

I  SMASHED  A  GOOD 
WOMAN’S  LIFE 

The  Mirror  psychologist  told 
readers  how  to  ask  the  boss  for  a 
pay  increase.  Hand-prints  of  read¬ 
ers  were  analyzed  to  determine 
whether  they  were  in  the  right  job. 
A  handwriting  analyst  guessed 
whether  a  woman  would  make  a 
good  mother. 

Wallis  and  Edward 

The  Mirror  was  the  first  Fleet 
Street  newspaper  to  tell  the  British 
public  about  ^ward  VIII  and  Mrs. 
Wallis  Simpson. 

And  during  the  war  the  Mirror 
was  reprimanded  by  the  Cabinet 
and  threatened  with  suppression. 

With  the  war  came  a  new  Prime 
Minister — ^Winston  Churchill,  whom 
the  Mirror  had  long  plugged  for 
the  job.  But  some  of  the  “Munich- 
eers”  remained  in  the  Churchill 
cabinet,  and  the  Mirror  was  quick 
to  criticize. 

Churchill  in  1940  called  in  Cecil 
Harmsworth  King,  director  of  the 
Mirror  and  Pictorial.  He  told  King 
this  was  no  time  for  political  bick¬ 
ering. 

Next  the  Mirror  started  a  series 
of  jibes  at  the  traditions  of  the 
Army.  Items  such  as  “Discipline 
appears  to  be  the  art  of  making 
soldiers  so  miserable  that  they  are 
not  afraid  of  dying  in  intolerably 
uncomfortable  costumes.” 

There  was  criticism  of  strategy 
and  of  conduct  in  high  places. 
CSiurchill,'  exasperated,  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  tone 
of  “certain  organs  of  the  Press” 
was  “so  vicious  and  malignant” 
that  it  would  be  “almost  indecent 
if  applied  to  the  enemy.”  He  meant 
the  Mirror  and  Pictorial. 

The  Newspaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation  was  told  by  Clement 
Attlee  for  the  Cabinet  that  if  such 
irresponsible  criticism  continued 


the  Government  would  introduce 
legislation  making  censorship  of 
news  and  views  compulsory. 

In  1941  Churchill  again  called 
in  Cecil  King  and  said  the  Mirror- 
Pictorial  policy  constituted  a  very 
clever  form  of  fifth  columnism — 
“praising  the  Prime  Minister,  press¬ 
ing  for  an  intensification  of  our 
war  effort,  but  at  the  same  time 
magnifying  grievances,  vilifying 
Ministers  and  generally  creating  a 
distrust  by  the  nation  for  its  lead¬ 
ers.”  Mr.  King  instructed  the  staff 
to  change  its  tone. 

Inquiry  Ordered 

But  it  was  too  late.  The  War 
Office  had  passed  to  the  Cabinet 
complaints  from  Generals  that  the 
Mirror  was  undermining  morale 
among  the  men.  Churchill  ordered 
an  inquiry  into  who  owned  the 
Mirror. 

Several  days  later  Herbert  Mor¬ 
rison,  Home  Secretary,  told  Com¬ 
mons  that  the  Mirror,  which  “has 
repeatedly  published  scurrilous  mis¬ 
representations,  distorted  and  ex¬ 
aggerated  statements  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  generalizations,”  had  been 
warned.  The  next  step  would  be 
Regulation  2D — providing  for  in¬ 
stantaneous  suppression  of  a  news¬ 
paper  on  the  edict  of  the  Home 
Secretary. 

At  any  rate  the  Government  in¬ 
vestigators  had  found  no  sinister 
agents  in  the  Mirror  list  of  pro¬ 
prietors.  Mr.  Morri.son  reported: 

“This  is  a  newspaper  which  has 
no  wealthy  or  single  owner.  It  is 
a  mixed  proprietorship.  It  is  one 
of  those  mixed  financial  controls 
in  which  you  cannot  trace  a  single 
private  financial  interest  ...  so  far 
as  I  can  .see  at  present.” 

There  was  no  loss  in  circulation; 
no  drop  in  value  in  the  Mirror 
shares.  And  so  the  paper  went 
merrily  on,  still  shocking  Fleet 
Street  with  such  items  as  a  series 
of  eight  articles  on  recognition  and 
treatment  of  venereal  disease. 

Paper  with  a  Mission 

Unquestionably  the  paper  was 
popular  with  the  armed  forces. 
Popular  too  with  workers  and 
housewives.  Not  only  because  it 
was  sensational,  according  to  Mr. 
Cudlipp,  but  because  “its  sense  of 
purpose  became  highly  developed; 
it  regarded  itself  as  a  paper  with 
a  mission  and  it  was  accepted  as 
such.” 

The  Mirror,  he  writes,  “.stressed 
that  victory  must  come  before  re¬ 
construction,  but  it  began  to  cater 
for  the  newly-awakened  social  con¬ 
science  of  the  masses.”  After  the 
death  of  Hitler  it  adopted  as  its 
slogan  FORWARD  WITH  THE 
PEOPLE. 

In  the  1945  General  Election 
the  Mirror  stumped  for  Labor.  It 
was  a  Labor  landslide.  A  Tory 
cabinet  minister  said  the  Mirror 
won  a  hundred  seats  for  the  So¬ 
cialists.  The  Economist  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Mirror  campaign 
was  one  of  the  decisive  influences 
in  the  election.  A  Nuffield  College, 
Oxford,  survey  concluded  that  the 
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Mirror  campaign  “may  well  have 
won  more  voles  for  the  Labor 
Party  than  any  other  journalistic 
enterprise.” 

The  Mirror  had  the  ear  of  the 
serviceman  and  his  woman,  who 
had  been  told  by  the  paper  to 
“Vote  for  Him”  (the  serviceman). 
Little  doubt  was  left  by  the  Mirror 
as  to  whicTi  way  the  soldier  would 
want  his  woman  to  vote. 

In  September,  1946,  for  the  first 
time  in  six  years  publishers  were 
allowed  sufficient  newsprint  to  is¬ 
sue  all  the  copies  they  could  sell. 
The  Mirror  immediately  jumped 
a  million  to  over  3,000,000  daily. 
In  1949  the  Mirror  passed  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  Daily  Express  by 
jumping  to  4,187,403.  Today  the 
sale  is  more  than  4,500,000  daily. 

Sensationalism  Admitted 

“The  fault  of  the  Mirror,”  writes 
Cudlipp,  “in  the  eyes  of  its  critics 
is  sensationalism.  But  instead  of 
denying  the  charge  or  disguising  its 
deportment  with  some  tactful  eu¬ 
phemism,  this  newspaper,  damn  it, 
admits  that  it  is  sensational,  just 
like  that.  Sure  it  is  sensational, 
and  is  proud  of  being  sensational." 

Its  editor  went  to  jail  for  three 
months  in  1949  for  contempt  of 
court  in  the  sensational  “acid  bath" 
murder  case.  Winston  Churchill 
started  a  suit  for  libel  after  the 
1951  election  on  the  basis  of  the 
Mirror’s  sensational  WHOSE  FIN¬ 
GER  DO  YOU  WANT  ON  THE 
TRIGGER  WHEN  THE  WORLD 
SITUATION  IS  SO  DEUCATE? 
campaign.  The  case  never  went  to 
the  courts.  Churchill  settled  for 
about  $5,000,  which  was  sent  to 
his  favorite  charity. 

In  1951  Harry  Guy  Bartholo¬ 
mew,  who  made  the  Mirror  what 
it  is  today,  resigned.  Cecil  Harms¬ 
worth  King,  nephew  of  Northcliffe, 
became  chairman  of  the  Mirror 
and  Pictorial. 

Knowing  the  close  collaboration 
that  had  existed  between  Bartholo¬ 
mew  and  Herbert  Morrison,  poli¬ 
ticians  watched  to  see  if  the  Mirror 
would  turn  Right.  In  1952  the 
paper  struck  out  at  Aneurin  Bevan. 
Had  the  politicians  guessed  right? 
Then  it  lambasted  a  Tory  minister. 
Where  does  the  paper  stand  at  the 
present? 

Cudlipp  says  that  under  the  new 
chairman  the  paper  will  “remain 
an  independent  paper  of  the  Left, 
but  .  .  .  free  of  influence  by  indi¬ 
vidual  politicians.” 

Thus  the  story  of  the  Newspaper 
of  the  Masses;  the  paper  that  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  campaign  based  on 
the  theme — “You  may  dislike  us 
but  you  can’t  afford  not  to  adver¬ 
tise  in  us.”  The  newspaper  slapped 
on  the  wrist  by  the  newly-formed 
Press  Council  for  running  a  poll 
on  whether  Princess  Margaret 
should  marry  Group  Captain  Peter 
Townsend. 

The  newspaper  despised  by  some 
for  lowering  journalistic  standards; 
admired  by  others  for  its  technique 
and  its  guts — the  newspaper  with 
the  world’s  largest  daily  circula¬ 
tion. 
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Washington  Financial  Column 

Felix  Belair,  Jr.,  who  worked  as  Boston 

an  office  boy  in  the  bureau  under  What  Boston’s  State  Street  ticker 
Richard  V.  Oulahan  in  1929,  will  experts  had  suspected  from  the  be¬ 
have  responsibility  for  the  organi-  ginning  was  revealed  as  fact  this 
zation  of  the  New  York  Times  week  when  John  Fox,  publisher  of 
Bureau  here  as  assistant  to  James  the  Boston  Post,  no  longer  con- 
B.  Reston,  who  has  succeeded  Ar-  cealed  his  identity  as  Washington 
thur  Krock  as  chief  of  bureau.  Waters,  authpr  of  the  financial  page 
Mr.  Reston  said  Mr.  Belair,  46,  column,  “Making  Money  in  the 
a  Washington  correspondent  for  23  Stock  Market.” 
years,  will  have  charge  of  the  staffers  who  knew  kept  it 

planning  and  direction  of  the  news  ^  well-guarded  secret  since  the  col- 
report  He  is  a  former  president  began  last  April.  But  out- 

(twice)  of  the  White  House  Cor-  siders  guessed  the  authorship  by 
respondents  Association  and  his  re-  jbe  close  similarity  in  style  with 
portorial  experience  includes  sever-  ,bat  of  the  Page  One  writings  by 

f  «he  financier-publisher, 

to  1945  Mr.  Belair  left  the  Times  ,  ,  ■  i  i  .u  u 

to  head  the  Washington  bureau  of  “  column  in  July  the  pub- 

Time  magazine.  readers  that  he 

^  cttll  tKo  inv.ActmAnt  KiictfV^cc 


Family  Weekly 
Makes  Bow  in 
36  Newspapers 

new,  na- 


Family  Weekly- 
tional,  full-color  rotogravure  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  supplement — makes 
its  publishing  debut  Sept.  13. 

The  magazine  will  be  distribut¬ 
ed  through  36  stockholder  publish¬ 
ers  in  local  Sunday  newspapers,  ac- 
Marriott, 


cording  to  William  H, 
publisher.  It  is  printed  by  Neo- 
Gravure  Co.  (Cuneo  Press)  ir 


PROUDLY,  Editor  John  B.  Starr 
and  Publisher  William  H.  Mar¬ 
riott  present  the  Family  Weekly, 
newest  Sunday  supplement  for 
newspapers. 

w  .  c  .  •  N.  Y.  News  Expands  -r*  m  ^  * 

president,  Mr.  Marriott;  first  vice-  . _ ,  W.  E.  Playiair 

president.  Carter  Glass,  Jr.,  gen-  Locol  NewS  Coverage  Boston 

oral  manager,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Expanded  news  and  picture 

News;  treasurer,  Walter  L.  Grant,  coverage  of  the  metropolitan  area  Boston 

publisher,  Danville  Register;  as-  was  announced  this  week  by  the  Playfair,  71,  whose 

sistant  treasurer  and  secretary.  New  York  News,  following  sus-  notable  news  career  extended  over 
George  M.  Hartman,  New  York  pension  of  Standard  News  Associ-  ^  ^^^f  century,  died  Sept.  9.  He 
businessman;  Raymond  B.  Bottom,  ation,  which  had  supplied  IcKal  retired  last  January  as  a  writer  on 

president,  Newport  News  (Va.)  coverage  for  several  New  York  '■cientific  subjects  for  the  Boston 

Press;  James  F.  Hurley,  publisher,  dailies  (E  &  P,  S^t.  5,  page  52).  Herald. 

Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post;  Clay  Lit-  The  News  said  new  reporters  When  he  was  night  editor  of  the 
tick,  business  manager,  Zanesville  have  been  hired,  and  correspond-  AP  here,  he  awoke  Vicepresident 
(Ohio)  Times  Signal;  James  F.  ents  have  been  retained  in  several  Calvin  Coolidge  on  Aug.  2,  1923, 
Mann,  publisher,  Rome  (Ga.)  suburban  communities.  Internal  and  informed  him  that  President 
News  Tribune;  and  James  H.  promotions  have  also  been  made.  Harding  had  died.  Mr.  Playfair’s 
Skewes,  publisher.  Meridian  The  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  account  of  the  Coolidge  oath-tak- 
(Miss.)  Star.  York  moved  to  secure  $23,000  in  ing  from  his  father  by  the  light  of 

150  Is  Goal  cash  benefits  claimed  by  11  em-  an  oil  lamp  went  all  over  the 

“It  was  Mr.  Grant,”  the  publish-  ployes  affected  by  the  Standard  world.  Mr.  Playfair  was  the  only 
er  said,  “who  first  became  interest-  News  closing.  A  spokesman  for  leporter  present  for  the  execution 
ed  in  Family  Weekly  and  pledged  Standard  News  indicated  that  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  in  a  world- 
the  necessary  capital.  One  by  one,  money  is  not  available.  famous  case, 

other  publishers  came  in.  Present  _  ___  _  . .  _ 


the  year  circulation  will  hit  the 
1,000,000  mark. 

“And  we  now  have  these  lead- 
ng  advertisers:  General  Foods, 
Glamorene,  Helena  Rubenstein, 
•ohnson’s  Wax,  Bankers  Life  In- 


....  .  ,  VUIIIl  J.  riCIlliIlKf  all  aiiu 

fI^i  six  associates.  John  M.  Gilmer, 

tamily  Weekly  on  a  non-cancel-  f^^mer  salesman,  American  Week- 
p  an  It  doesn  t  matter  to  the  pub-  is  advertising  manager. 

'isner  because  what  little  diversion  , 

t^es  place  will  return  to  him  in  ctmnnnn 

the  form  of  dividends.”  $100#U00  111  ilCKOtS 

Publishers  have  purchased  stock  Foi  2  Touiist  GlOUps 
!»  the  corporation  based  on  their  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

mdividual  newspaper’s  Sunday  cir-  Two  groups  of  tourists  left  here 
Elation  and  have  contracted  for  Sunday,  Sept.  6,  for  15-day  trips 
family  Weekly  on  a  non-cancel-  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Evening 
'able,  two-year  basis.  The  largest  group— 164  per- 

Mr.  Marriott  said  the  papers  are  soils — entrained  for  a  tour  of  the 
spending  more  than  $100,000  on  Southwest.  The  Northwest  Tour 
I  promotion  ads  in  newspapers,  plus  numbered  42  persons, 
fadio  and  television  spots,  and  in  Many  of  the  Southwest  tourists 
billboards,  car  cards,  truck  posters  were  readers  who  had  taken  ad- 
and  streamers.  vantage  of  one  of  the  annual 

T^is  is  the  board  of  directors:  Northwest  Tours  which  the  News 
president,  Andrew  A.  Farley,  gen-  inaugurated  in  1950.  Total  ticket 
fral  manager,  Danville  (Va.)  Reg-  sale  for  both  tours  amounted  to 
publisher  and  executive  vice-  more  than  $100,000. 


some 

lards; 

nique 

with 

•cula- 


THEY  ALL  LAUGHED  when  W.  C.  Bussing,  president  of  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  sat  down  to  the  keyboard  and  played  the 
old  circus  calliope  in  a  parade  to  announce  the  distribution  of  Parade 
Magazine  in  the  Sunday  Courier  and  Press. 


“'ff;  publisher  and  executive  vice- 
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War  Reporters 
Score  Attempts 
To  Stifle  News 


©tittuarp 


Fortes  de  L’Enfer,  Que. 

The  Canadian  War  Correspond- 


Frank  P.  Moncelle,  50,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Sterling  (Ill.) 
Daily  Gazette,  Sept.  7. 


Jack  S.  Gold,  31,  a  former  staff- 


ents  AssTCiation  la^lled  as  a  on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
serious  threat  to  the  public  m-  (Calif.) 


twest  attenipts  by  senior  military  mirror,  and  more  recently  a  re- 
offiwrs  to  discourage  or  prevent  the  Rome  (Italy)  Daily 


publication  of  information  about  Sept.  4. 

Canadian  military  activities. 


The  association  spoke  out  Sept.  W.  Saxe,  63,  who  re- 


7  in  support  of  three  of  its  mem-  tj^ed  two  year^  ago  after  40  years 
bers  whose  criticisms  of  the  mo- 


Dcrs  wnose  cruic^ms  oi  me  mo-  advertising  department  of 

rale  and  personnel  standard  of  the  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald,  Sep- 


27th  Canadian  Brigade  in  Ger-  tember  6 
many  were  attacked  by  military 
authorities. 

Also  before  it  was  a  report  on  Georgi 


George  d’Utassy,  72,  first  busi- 


severe  new  restrictions  imposed  by  manager  of  ^th  the  New 

the  Canadian  Army  on  correspond-  Yorl:  News  and  the  New  York 


ents  with  the  25lh  Brigade  in  Mirror,  recently. 
Korea.  * 

3  Wrote  Critical  Reports  William  A.  I 


William  A.  Dillon,  56,  finan- 


Three  association  members —  advertising  manager  of  the 

Bill  Boss  of  the  Canadian  Press,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  and  a 


Ross  Munro  of  the  Vancouver  member  of  the  paper’s  staff  for  24 
Province  and  Lionel  Shapiro  of  years.  Sept.  4. 


Maclean’s  Magazine  —  wrote  crit¬ 
ical  articles  after  visits  to  the  27th 
Brigade  in  Germany. 


Mason  C.  Hutchins,  88,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 


Field  Marshal  Viscount  Mont-  Evening  Journal  at  the  turn  of  the 
gomery  in  a  Toronto  interview  at-  century,  Aug.  29. 


tacked  the  idea  that  any  published 
criticism  of  the  Canadian  forces 
under  his  NATO  command  should 


Caroline  Cornell,  73,  reporter 


hav^  been  m^e  by  C^^anadians  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune 

urJuA  from  1914  until  1942,  recently. 


He  called  it  “fouling  one’s  own 
nest.” 

Mr.  Boss,  CP  correspondent  in 


Joel  Keith,  34,  an  editorial 


Korea,  said  Canadian  restrictions  writer  for  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Ga- 
imposed  on  war  correspondents  zette  before  becoming  associated 


are  intolerable.  He  said  they  with  the  promotional  department 
make  it  impossible  for  any  news-  of  the  Valley  National  Bank  in 


paperman  to  provide  the  infor-  Phoenix  two  months  ago,  Aug.  30. 
mation  on  Canadian  activities  to  *  «  « 


which  the  reading  public  is  en-  Doren,  55,  former 

^  managing  editor  of  the  old  Akron 

,  _  ,  j  (Ohio)  Times-Press  and  more  re- 

>nn  IlGCixnonCI  DigSJ  cently  vicepresident  and  public  re- 
foted  Kansas  Editor  lations  director  for  J.  Gordon 
Burlington,  Kan.  >  insurance  company, 

John  Redmond,  one  of  Kansas’  recently. 


John  Redmond  Dies; 
Noted  Kansas  Editor 


leading  editors  and  civic  workers,  .  » 

died  Sept.  6  at  his  home  here.  He  Newsprint  Firms 
would  have  been  80  on  Dec.  1.  EomingS  Improve 
Mr.  Redmonds  first  newspaper  ^  ^  „ 

job  was  with  the  late  William  Al-  v 


He  also  worked  on  the  Topeka  ^  cum- 

Dcily  Ccpi^  WIchiu  Daily  SJ^  E 


bridge  across  the  Neosho  River  "uV 

has  a  plaque  dedicating  it  to  him  LT 


Heorst  Executor 


sEEIl 


RATES — consecutive  insertions 


3  line  minimum. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
InHertions  Llnr  Rate 

1  $.65 

2  .55 

3  AO 

„  4  .45 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  nayable 
in  advance.  Add  16c  for  box 
service. 


AIX  OTHER  CLAS8IFICATIOM8 
Insertions  Line  Rats 

1  tl.lO 

2  1.00 

3  .06 

4  .90 
Inquire  for  26  and  52  time  ratsi. 
Charxe  Orders  Accepted. 


Add  16c  for  Box  Service 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charred  at  our  National  dassifled  rats 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates. I 

per  line  (add  1  line  for  Box  information).  No 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mail). 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  rlrht  to  edit  all  copy. 


idiW  it  hiUisiMr  ClassHNid  Dtpt. 

I  Times  Ti^Wp  Ifew  York  |^e  9-300 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspaper  Brokers 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ , 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Management  Consult¬ 
ants.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE  CO. 
510  Georgia  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
For  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
JOSEPH  ANTHONY  SNYDER 
Newspaper  Broker 

_ Venice,  California _ 

irk  WE  are  not  as  much  interested  in 
sales  as  in  satisfaction.  A.  W.  Stypes 
Sc  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 

5.  California. _ 

FOR  31  YEARS — ^We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

LE(N  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant  Michigan 


DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  SALI  b 
owner.  Chart  Area  8.  Requires  tM.- 
000  to  handle.  Answers  only  to  Um 
furnishing  positive  financial  abilit;  to 
handle.  Reason  for  selling.  Box  MU, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  TEXAS  DAILT-I 
Well  equipped,  excellent  bulldiifl 
grossing  above  $125,000.  .\gricaltii:if 
and  industrial  area,  not  in  droatk  itl 
gion.  Requires  $75,000  eash  to  hsDd':| 


WILLIAM  K.  HORN  I 
1001  Fidelity  Bldg.  Dallas,  Triil 


OLD  established  California  WeeUil 
near  Ban  Francisco;  bargain.  Ivl 
McGinnis,  Box  659,  La  Jolla,  Ci'-l| 


mOUR  aim  is  to  place  you  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  'Newspaper  where  you  can  be  a 
success.  50  years’  experience.  Fair  to 
buyer  and  seller. 

J.  R.  O.VBBERT 

3937  Orange _ Riverside,  California 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties  , 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California  I 


O.VLIFORNIA  newspaper.  Let  n; 
know  what  you  want.  35  years  Wi 
fornia  publisher.  Carl  Barkow,  Bs: 
683,  Banning,  California. 


Periodical  Subscriptions 


Your  finger  is  on  the  “pulse” 


with  a  subscription  to 
EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER 


MID-WEST  Newspaper  Opportunities 
HERMAN  H.  KOCH  | 

2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa 


$6.50  per  year 

Write  GMCB,  Editor  Sc  Pubiishsr 


Ncwgpapcr  A| 


Business  Opportunities 


)0b  was  with  the  late  William  Al- 

i__  ixis_;4_  __  E*  «  *  4--  aa  Interim  statements  by  eight 
len  White  on  the  Emporia  Gazette.  i  j-  -a 

H,.  »ic«  leading  Canadian  newsprint  com- 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Experienced  court  witness 
35  years  in  newspaper  work 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 
446  Oeean  Ave. _ Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


PAPER  MILL  site  available,  Orepil 
Plenty  wood,  water,  power  | 
Herald  Joseph,  OreH 


T  T  AWUbi,  CoSd.t«i,  Donohbe, 

Gn»l  Lakes,  Internatioaal,  Min- 


a«rU:ewU  ....wUi ^ J  Auiciiiaiiuuaip  miii- 

published  for 


He  was  one  o(  the  prineipal  ^<1  S'- Lawrence  pa^r  eoinpanies 
booslers  for  good  ron*.  Tlie 

hriHoe  nr-r/vee  ihe  SIX  months  of  1953  as  $49,718,000, 


APPRAISALS  ANYWHERE  FOR 
Fire  Insurance,  Taxes,  Mergers,  Re¬ 
placement,  Purchases,  Refinancing, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Liquidations,  etc. 

PRINTCRAFT 

REPRESENTATIVES 

277  Broadway  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 
“Newspaper  Plant  Specialista’ ' 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndicates — Featurci 


SPORTS  EDITORS  I  Ac# 
sports-writer  will  cover  Miohic 
Michigan  State,  Detroit  Lions  foot) 
games  for  your  paper.  For  dels 

..v.:*#.  Dyww  OAAfi  a.  i>..KHiJiar. 


write  Box  S^Ol*  Editor  k  PubliAtt* 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Consultants 


a  o  it.  lu  mill 

as  the  “John  Re^ond  Bridge.”  Canadian 

.  .  «  dollar  in  relation  to  the  U.  S.  dol- 

.eorst  lixecutor  lar  is  reported  to  be  partly  re- 

Los  Angeles,  sponsible  for  the  increased  earn- 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.  ings. 

s  been  named  by  the  court  as  Seven  of  the  eight  companies  in 


AVAILABLE  on  newspaper  and  TV 
purchase,  management,  finance,  per¬ 
sonnel  problems.  P.  T.  Hines,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  0. 


Publicatioiis  for  Sale 


NATIONAL  PRINTING 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 
Spacislising  in  Waskly 
Newspaper  Presses 
Automatic  hand-fed  cylindeit 
Duplex  and  Goss  Web  Frsisas 
24  HOUR  SERVICE 
Ridgewood,  New  Jersey.  Phoue 


has  been  named  by  the  court  as 


an  exwutor  of  his  father’s  estate,  the  survey,  made  by  Financial 
replacing  the  late  William  M.  Counsel,  Toronto,  have  increased 


Baskervill  of  Baltimore. 


production  schedules  for  1953. 


MIDWEST  DAILIES  and  WEEKLIES 
Buy  or  Sell.  Tell  ua  your  needs  in 
detail.  Batley  •  Krebblel  Nswspapar 
Service,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kanaaa. 
ROCKY  MOUNTAIN:  Exclueivo  weekly 
in  county  seat  town.  Gross  ^0,000. 
Asking  only  $22,000  with  $10,000 
down.  Jack  L.  Stoll  Sc  Aaaociatea,  4958 
Melroae  Aye.,  Los  Angeles  29,  Calif. 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  li 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  an<J  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Ex 


Wa  will  move,  erect  or  repeir  p 
ANYWHERE 
38  East  4th  Street,  New  York  8.  A ' 
Phone  SPring  7-11740 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


pKUAinTiED  •  lfOVi:D  •  EREiCTED 
Bcrriee — Maintenance — Repaira 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  CORP. 

SPECIAUZIINO  in  D^Iez 
and  Qoia  Flat-bed  Waba 

111  Idneoln  Are.,  L>]mdhnrat,  N.  J. 

Phone  Rutherford  2-3744 
OUR  PHONE  ANSWERS  24  HOURS 
A  DAT 


E.  P.  WALiiMAN  k  CX3.  | 

Kiehiniets,  Movera,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Hiintenance.  Erections  ail  tTpea  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast 
Tel.  3-4164  975  N.  Church  Street 

Eoekford  Illinois 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismsutling — Moving — Erecting 
—  Service  Nationwide  — 

it  Trucking  Service  ★ 

Whits  Preightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
inite  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed 
—  Insurance  Coverage  Complete  — 

11164  SsticoT  St.,  Sun  Vslle7,  Oslil. 
POplar  5-0610 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
sssembling,  entire  newspaper  plants, 
^airs,  maintenance,  service  nation- 

*■  LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626-^1  St.,  Long  Island  City  1,  M.Y. 
STUlwell  6-000«-009i9 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Complete  Plants 

SMALL  WEEKLY 

8-psge  Duplex  Flatbed — 2  Intertypes 
ind  complete  equipment. 

Located  Syracuse,  New  York 

SMALL  DAILY 

16-psge  Hoe  Rotary  —  4  Linotypes — 
Lndlow — Elrod  —  Complete  stereotype 
and  all  accessories. 

Located  Silver  Spring,  Maryland 

Both  plants  immediately  available. 
For  complete  details  write 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


FOUR  full  7-pt.  Ionic  Linotype  matri- 
Mi,  good  condition  10c  each,  available 
bscause  of  change  in  our  body  type. 
Daily  Star,  Shelby,  North  Carolina. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes.  Models 
5,  8,  14,  23,  Intertypes  — 08M, 
theronghly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
machines  availabie  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Ooss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  Ncrth  Fourth 
Bt.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsyivanla. 


FOR  SALE  one  font  each,  just  caps 
and  figures,  twenty-fonr  point,  one 
hnndred  sixteen  and  eighteen  point, 
nne  hundred  sixteen  spartan  black  con¬ 
densed  with  medium  condensed  two 
letter,  both  to  run  in  auxiliary  msga- 
iu  wide  thirty-four  channel. 
Please  write  William  H.  Shearman, 
American  Press,  Lake  Charles,  La. 


NEWtSPAPER  PRESSES 

Cutler-Hammer  Conveyors 

„  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

«  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  83,  N.  Y. 

13-Page  tubular  with  quarter  fold- 
'T:  atsndsrd  two-to-one  Duplex  rever- 
Jible  cylinders  and  color  fonntaina. 
p  t'lable  now  as  is  or  installed.  Dealer, 
“•  0.  Box  328,  Downers  Grove,  Ill. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Used  Presses 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 


^  Sng-p’^^itr-wir’nr'^GC^  C^^^^ giankeU. 
units,  we  nsnally  have  a  list  of  good  Located  Syraente,  N.  Y. 


used  presses  available  or  which  may 
he  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sixes. 

•k  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  an«h 
equipment  to  yonr  speeiflc  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 

PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Panlina  St.  Chicago,  IllinoU 


20-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

1  to  1  Model  AO  2  Motor  Drive. 
Complete  stereo — Available  October. 
Located  Sarnia  (Ontario)  Obterver. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Wanted  to  Boy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


tlOE  7-Unit  Arched  model  press.  21)^" 
cut-off.  Some  units  only  3  years  old. 

Oi:ORGE  C.  OXFORD 
P.  0.  Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Lasted  Sarnia  50,^60  OB  75  H.P.  AC  motor  press 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

3  UNIT  HOE  Box  903  ~ _ Boise.  Idaho 

PRESS — NO.  2148  WANTED:  Used  Addressograph.  Must 

Z  Type  Units — Double  Folder— 2^H*.  be  in  good  mechanical  condition. 
Steel  Cylinders — ^Roller  Bearings.  Brownsville  Telegraph,  Brownsville, 

On  Substructure  with  3  arm  Reels.  Pennsylvania. _ _ 

Out  of  New  York  (N.  T.)  Times.  1  STEREOTYPE  EQUIPMENT 

1  WAJiTED 

4  DECK  GOSS  For  Hoe  Rotary  Newspaper  Press  w’ith 

wv «  «.  22^**  pag©  cut*oflf.  Must  be  in  good 

Single  width  Stereo,  condition  and  available  by  November 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS 

Duplex  Metropolitan  4-nnit  64-psge, 
22^"  cutoff,  hoist,  Cutler-Hammer 
conveyor,  A(}  motor  and  controls. 
Available  immediately.  Extremely  reas¬ 
onable. 


Located  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

4  UNIT  scon 

PRESS— (NO.  3490 
Multi-unit  4  folders— 23 K"- 
On  Substructure,  or  floor  fed. 

2  motor  drives — 3  conveyors. 
Located  Dallas,  Texas. 


unable.  4  UNIT  HOE 

.«  wu. 

_  On  Sabatmcture  with  Cline  Reela 

PRESS  UNIT  — One  Snperspeed  Hoe  on?*!.'? 

16-page  unit  with  atandaVd  22K'’  cut-  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News 

off.  Cast-iron  cylinders  and  roller 

bearings.  Excellent  condition.  Used  4  UNIT  HOE 

with  presses  in  No.  2100  senes.  Make  sovao _ vn  o,oaj 

ns  an  offer.  Box  8716.  Editor  A  Pub-  cnt-oi 

iisner.  _ _ _ 


DUPLEX 

Metropolitan  Press 

three  UNI'PB 
48  pages  collect  24  straight 
A.O.  Motor  and  Controls — 28-9/13'’ 
Cut-off 

May  be  teen  in  daily  operation. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO,  INC. 
508-5  Fourth  Avanne  South 
Minneapolis  IS,  Minnesota 
BR  1115 


4  UNIT  HOE 

PRESS— NO.  2804 
Yartieal  Type  Units — 22)i“  cut-off. 

Donble  Former— Single  Folder  and 
Conveyor. 

Steel  Cylinder— Roller  Bearings — AO. 

3  Arm  Reela,  Tensions  and  Patters. 

Located  at  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record  I  WANTED,  GENERAL  MANAGER  to 

take  charge  of  English  lannage  news- 
/  I  ikiiT  paper  in  South  America.  Must  apeak 

6  UINM  Mwt  Spanish  well,  and  preferably  have  had 

PRESS — NO.  2550-2551  Latin  American  experience.  Must  be 

Steel  Cylindera,  roller  bearings.  good  organiser,  capable  administrator. 

Extra  color  cylinder,  2154",  good  salesman,  in  order  to  anperviae 

Donble  folders  and  eonveyort,  all  aspects  of  paper  inelnding  eirenla- 

AO  Drives  and  complete  Stereo.  tion  and  adviser.  For  right  man  there 

Located  Harriibnrg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News  would  be  a  good  tslsry,  plus  the  pot- 

aibility  of  buying  into  paper  at  later 


Ist,  1953.  We  need  the  f9llowing: 

■Curve  Plate  Hand  Casting  Box  and 
Metal  Pump. 

Curve  Plate  Shaver. 

Curve  Plate  Tail  Cutter. 

Straightline  Curve  Router. 

'75  h.  p.  AC  Motor  Drive. 

Write  immediately  to: 

STEWARD-PACIFIC 
P.  0.  Box  972 
San  Francisco.  California 

HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 

PROMOTION  AND  SALBS-MTNDED 
business  manager  wanted  for  small 
daily.  Prefer  adequately  equipped  ex¬ 
cept  in  selling  local  advertising.  Not 
a  fairy-tale  Job  bat  a  real  opportunity 
for  a  reliable  man  not  too  far  ad¬ 
vanced  in  middle  life  and  with  a  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  on  a  good  weekly 
or  email  daily.  Box  3600,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  _ 


DCM  CUIJI  MAN  A'i^^OCIATF^  date  if  desired.  Write  full  deUila 
n.V.  “"d  chronological  resume  of  all  educa- 

500  riTTn  Ave.,  New  York  36  tion  and  eiyierience  in  first  letter  to 


_  BRvant  9  I  I  32  *****  aooa,  editor  k  Publisher. 

speed  folders.  Immediate  ahhiment.  '  '  .  '■  CLASSIFIED  AD\  ERTISING  SALES- 

Additionsl  units  svailalblc.  Broker,  HlereolyFe  MAN — Experienced,  with  copy  and 

Box  3201,  Editor  k  Pnblither.  vftat  VTTTiVAPTq  awR  astv  layout  ability,  to  fill  vacancy  on  our 

-  .  •  A  ,  TOR  SALE  staff.  New  England  newspaper.  Excel- 

WE  ARE  MOVING  into  a  new  build-  ^’“ooild  mold’dts!-'!  “'VJ'  ‘’'"Air*’‘’S^nlv*an  //taflV 

ing  and  we  are  getting  •  ^ ^  Kemp  Immersion  Furnaces,  with '^striet  *co^fidence  to^Box  3589, 

Our  present  press  will  be  available  Vq  5  Hoe  2  200  lbs  psnscitv  51.?  “IT  »  connaence  w 

Marclf  1954.  it^  a  48  page  Ooas  21J4''  Z.  ?  SSe!  I’.ISS  lb.;  cSplelty.  *  P“W..her. 

cut-off,  first  impression  top  deck  cylln-  jjo.  7  Hoe,  4,500  tbs.  capacity,  with 
der.  are  reveriible  for  color,  auxiliary  Mectric  heating  units. 
ciUor  fountains,  top  nnit  about  8  years  4.^00  Ensign  Reynolds,  with  gas  im- 
old,  double  folders,  web  break  detect-  mersion  heater.  CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER 

ora,  electric  roll  hoist;  rollers  in  per-  7.T’on  Hoe  Stereo.  Fumsee,  gas  hnmer. 

feet  conditions,  100  h.p.  motor.  Cutler  (PtJMPS.  made  to  order,  for  any  aise  MDRNING  AND  SUNDAY  PAPER  lo- 
Hammer  drive.  Heavy  duty  pony  anto  furnace).  cated  in  Middle  West  city  of  ovsr 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc.  150,000.  An  experienced  man  who  nn- 
old,  ink  tank  with  pomp.  840.000  for  Stamford,  Conneetient  derstanda  boys  and  hai  proven  that 


Stereotyy 

METAL  FURNACES  TOR  SALE 
1,000-Ib.  Antomstie  Qnick,  with  water- 
cooled  mold  disc. 


24  PAGE  Hoe  newspaper  press,  stereo¬ 
type  equipment,  33-9/10'’  cutoff.  High 
speed  folders.  Immediate  ah^ment. 
Additional  units  svailalble.  Broker, 
Box  3201,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 


WE  ARE  MOVING  into  a  new  bnild- 


Our  present  press  will  be  svailable 
March  1954,  ivs  a  48  page  Ooss,  21)4'' 
cut-off,  first  impression  top  deck  cylin¬ 
ders  are  reversible  for  color,  anziliary 


Editor  k  Publisher. 


CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER 


Hammer  drive.  Heavy  duty  pony  anto 
plate;  vacuum  back,  about  8  yeara 
old,  ink  tank  with  pomp.  $40,000  for 
everything.  Oan  be  seen  in  daily  opera¬ 
tion.  A.  Kofman,  News  Observer,  Ssn 
Leandro,  Cslifornis. 


_  fnmsce).  cated  in  Middle  West  city  of  ovsr 

THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY,  Inc.  150,000.  An  experienced  man  who  nn- 
Stamford,  Conneetient  derstanda  boyt  and  hai  proven  that 

-  he  can  increase  circulation,  Mandla  eol- 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  heavy  duty  Dry  Mat  lections  effleiently  and  give  excellent 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

2  presses — 9  units— Twinned 

4  units  (16  pages)  with  Conveyor 

5  units  (20  pages)  Balloon  Former 
Both  Presses  have  Color  Cylinders, 
Unitype  AC  drives,  complete  Stereo. 

Equipment  leas  than  6  years  old. 
Available  December  —  will  divide. 
Located  Orlando  (Florida)  Sentinel. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


Roller,  chain  drive,  A.C.  motor.  Dealer, 
Box  3630,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy _ 

WANTED:  DIItECT  PRESSURE 
mat  molding  preat. 

Box  3534,  Editor  k  Pnbliaher 


WANTED— PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVE 
Either  60-5  HP  or  75-7)4  HP 
220  Volt — 50/60  Cycle  A.C. 
with  or  without  switchboard 

SHAW  MACHINE  AND  TOOL  OO. 


service.  We  believe  the  pay  ia  above 
average  and  there  is  a  monthly  bonus 
plan,  five  day  week,  hospitalisation  and 
insnranee  plan,  penaion  plan.  If  yon 
can  convince  na  that  yon  are  the  right 
man  there  is  opportunity  for  advance¬ 
ment.  Write  Box  3504,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher,  giving  age,  experience  and  ret- 
erencet. 


CREW  MANAGER 

EXPERIENCED,  to  take  fall  eharg*  ot 
outside  subecriptlon  sales  crew  for 
Naaaan's  only  daily  and  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  newspspar.  Permanent  position. 
Most  have  ear.  Salary,  override— ear 


500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  33,  N,  Y.  nji  Temple  St.,‘ Loa  Angeles  12,  Cal.  ^epp,  Newaday,  64 

Main  Street.  Hempstead.  Long  Island. 


— - —  OUR  NEW  PRESS  ready  to  roll. 

16-pp.  SCOTT  ROTARY,  complete  WANTED  TO  BUY  Pony  Autoplate  or  Rich,  new  territory  awaits  exploits- 

Stereo.,  available  now;  Duplex  flatbed,  hand-casting  equipment  with  vaennm  tion.  Wo  need  crack  eirenlation  organ- 

2-way  printer,  will  install,  delivery  at  backs,  twenty-two  end  three-quarter  iiers  and  producers.  Write  full  par- 

onoe.  Dispatch-Control  Systems  in-  inch  cutoff,  sixty-degree  bevel.  Please  ticiilsrs.  inelnding  sslary. 

stalled  and  equipped.  John  H.  Crow,  write  William  H.  Shearman,  American  The  BRISTOL  COURIER 

175  N.  Ridgeland,  Oak  Park,  Illinoia,  Press,  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana.  BRISTOL,  PENNSYLV.\NI.A 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  12,*  1953 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED  1 

HELP  WANTED 

Circulation  I 

Editorial 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

TI^rVINQ  WEEKLY,  about  to  go 
daily,  in  Nation's  fastest  growing  WANT  TO 
Community,  Chart  Area  2  wants  top-  i  >  a  ixr  a  i 

notch  Circulation  Manager  to  build  MAK.b  A  MOVt; 

Little  Merchant's  organization.  Must 
be  proven,  home  delivery  executive.  UI/^va/  Ak/-iii4- 
Minimum  8  years’  experience,  under  riO”  /^OOUT 
45  years  old,  loolring  for  unusual  op-  Out  Wesi 
portunity  with  newspaper  chain.  Write 
all,  first  letter,  including  salary  re-  Ai^'m’wvni 

quirements.  Box  3502,  Editor  &  Pub-  ac  i 
Usher. 


Out  West? 


Display  Advertising 

IDEAL  OPPORTUNITY 


AFTERNOON  DAILY  PAPER 
needs  a 
Young,  Single, 
Experienced  Newsman 
Wiho  Can 

Write  Copy  Fast, 

And  Not  Afraid  Of  Work. 


WRITERS  SERVICES 


COMBINATION  WRITER,  Layout  and  WRITERS  I  —  TV  MINDED  t  Tout 
commercial  artist  for  national  associa-  not  have  to  be  a  television  writer  u 
tion  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Knowledge  write  for  TV.  Outline,  plot,  orajmepo 
of  forestry  or  forest  industries  essen-  will  suffice.  Write  for  termi— TOUA! 
tial.  Give  complete  job  background  Mead  Agency,  419 — 4th  Avenue,  Set 
and  samples  of  work  in  first  letter.  York  16,  New  York. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience 

and  ability.  American  Forest  Products  ' ,  '  ~ 

Industries,  Inc.,  1816  N  St.,  N.W.,  SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Washington  6.  D.  C.  - 


COPYWRITER,  young  single  woman  — — — 

or  man,  for  -Idvertising  Department  of  Dl  ICIMCCC  Kj<AMAf2.CP 

the  Bermuda  Royal  Gazette;;  must  be  DUOllNCi3  MrVIN/AOC^ 

capable  of  producing  newspaper  cam-  AGGRESSIVE  GRADUATE  LAWYU 
paigns,  all  fields  with  promotional  tal-  specially  trained  for  newspaper  mi: 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Administrative _ 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 


PERMANENT,  satisfying  future  open 

to  expereinced,  industrious  advertising  TRAVEL  EXPENSE  REIMBURSED 
salesman  on  93,000  circulation  ABO 

Catholic  weekly  in  Northern  Ohio,  now  Write  Airmail  giving  experience 
understaffed  due  to  retirement  of  key 

men.  3-time  winner  of  top  national  BoX  3609,  Editor  &  Publisher 
editorial  honors,  this  is  a  highly  re¬ 
garded  advertising  medium,  carrying  - ^ _ 

merchandising  linage  of  all  major  de-  WANTED,  CAPABLE  EDITOR  to  takt 
partment  stores,  leading  food  chains,  charge  of  editorial  and  news  depart 


ent  and  selling  ability.  Write  General  agement  in  efficient,  cost-conscioui 
Manager,  Royal  Gazette,  Hamilton,  oration  desires  position  as  Buzins 
Bermuda,  furnishing  full  details.  Manager  in  daily  10,000-25,000.  Pik 

-  tical  experience  in  editorial,  advert;! 

YOUNG  Publicity  man  needed  by  lead-  ing,  circulation,  and  business  end  il 
ing  manufacturer  for  New  York  head-  newspapering.  Good  personality,  lu- 
quarters.  Promising  future  for  man  lytical  mind,  and  ability  to  ^et  ilos; 


with  sound  editorial  experience,  ener-  with  people.  Available  for  intervitv 
wjv'Pii’n  csTJAnTie  lervTTviw  K>'t  initiative,  and  congenial  personal-  immediately.  All  replies  in  strict  coni 

char  J  of  edi^‘^1  ‘‘Y-  Gi'e  full  details  and  salary  re-  dence.  Box  3623,  Editor  &  Publiilc 


parimeni;  scores,  leaning  loou  Chains,  vnoigc  euiioriai  anu  news  aepari-  nnirementK  Bov  UVOl  PHitoe  Pnh. 
national  accounts.  Full  promotional  menfs  English-language  newspaper  in  Ssher  ’  * 

support  of  your  selling  efforts.  Excel-  South  America.  Must  speak  Spanish  and 

lent  financial  arrangement;  pension  preferably  have  had  Latin  American  ex-  ItitafKanLiul 

plan,  other  desirable  benefits.  Send  perience.  Must  be  resourceful,  energetic,  ivictMWlllcw 


MANAGER  large  weekly,  small  dii'.; 
upper  midwest.  20  years  topflight  cm 
petitive  ad,  news,  business  experieno. 


• - .  *- - ~r —  - - - .  ...  I—  petitive  ad,  news,  ousiness  expenviw. 

complete  details,  including  educational  capable  of  putting  out  an  interesting  MECHANICAL  ENGINEER  with  some  Married,  family,  aggressive,  mixer,  I 

training  in  electricity  for  newspaper  years  general  manager  large,  succen 

3605,  Editor  &  Publisher. _  good  salary,  plus  the  possibihty  of  work;  press  engineering  experiemce  ful  semi-weekly.  Can’t  buy  in  hen: 

ADVERTISING  SALESMEN  Chart  date  if  desirable.  Permanent  with  chance  for  interested  challenging  job  with  oppcr- 

Area  2.  to  service  major  accounts  and  T'  'Yrite  lull  details  and  chrono-  advancement.  Give  age,  education,  ex-  tunities.  where  experience,  hard  work 

develop  new  ones.  Enlargement  of  resume  of  all  education  Md  perience  and  salary  requirements.  Ap-  count.  Box  3612,  Editor  &  Pnhlizher. 

newspaper  makes  two  positions  avail-  3602,  plication  confidential.  Box  3501,  Edi-  - - 

able.  Box  3637,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Publisher. _ jor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  wanted  REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  small  -  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

for  25  000  XerSalafy  basld  ^  details  in-  AFTERNOON  DAILY  NEWSPAPER. 

experience.  Insurance,  hnsnitalizstinn  references,  experience,  avail-  Chart  Area  t6,  will  shortly  have  open-  and  rublisher  S  Assistant 


experience  Insurance  hospitalization  eluding  references,  experience,  avail-  Chart  Area  t6,  will  shortly  have  open-  and  rUbllSher  S  Assistant 

and  pension  plans.  Gr’owinir  commnni-  reQ.air^ement  to  Box  ing  for  crack  niachinist  in  12  machine 

«5b08.  iizditor  &  Publisher. _  modern  shop.  Guaranteed  annual  top  kXTHAORDINARILY  successful  stiff 

VACANCY  for  general  reporter,  since  Benents.  Open  shop.  Pine  diri^ctor:  rare  personal  salos  record, 

we  promoted  him  to  editor,  need  all  niunity.  Good  housing  availablo.  This  Over  20  years  in  top  posts  with  ^ 


and  pension  plans.  Growing  communi¬ 
ty.  Write  Advertising  Manager,  Jour- 

nal,  Sallna,  Kansas. _ 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  sales- 


man%1tM*rien^^'in*comi>etitiva'’aeIHnv'  around  man,  even  possible  some  iports.  ****“*,  !?  often  large  dailies  in  highly  competitive  mti 

Immediate  ooenine  Peraanlnt  ofve  Beginner  OK  if  qualified,  but  must  available^^  S".‘  letter  m  confl-  ket.  Good  organizer:  imaginative  inl 


inspiring  leader.  Rate  and  cost  con 
scious.  Able  writer  and  sales  cor^  , 


^e.  references,  exI^rieScriayout  abU-  interest.  Write  full  details,  dence.  Box  3611,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

U>ite“Ad7ermfny  iUniger^T^^^^^^^^  EXCELLENT  OPPOimr\ITY7or  live-  W’^^'^ED:  Linotype  operator  at  once.  spo"ndentrtake"s‘fun  rrsponVibilitf 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  solicit-  .  Present  ^it.^  good  schools.  C  &  R  Pub-  readily  obtains  fullest  cooperation  bf- 

or  with  knowledge  of  poultry,  feed,  ,^e  lishing  Co..  Cissna  Park.  Illinois.  Tansf  of  undeniable  ‘'Low-ho*” 

farming,  etc.;  must  be  able  to  make  leave  Uct.  1,  thereaft^  will  go  on  -  Married  sober,  financially  sound:  to; 

layouts  and  be  good  salesman;  car  nec-  ®°PY  desk  and  rew-rite.  Growing  after-  WANTED:  Foreman  for  daily  newspa-  ,ii  the  way.  Understandable  rei 

essary;  salary  open;  this  is  an  excel-  noon  daily  of  10,500  circulation  in  40,-  per.  Knowledge  of  machinery  mainte-  for  change;  available  in  shorter 

lent  opportunity  on  a  daily  newspaper  ®oramunity.  Good  pay,  40-hour  nance  and  operating  cost  factors  would  upr  Prefer  Chart  Area  1  and  2,  bt 

with  a  poultry  and  farm  section.  Times  ®nd  r®^®®®“®®®‘  be  helpful.  One  hundred  twenty  one  ^.ii{  consider  anywhere  for  challenzici 

Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey.  38  Box  3715,  Editor  &  Publisher.  dollars  weekly.  Write  or  wire  J.  C.  onport^n  ty  Bo73732  Editor  &  W 


publisher;  advertising  salesman.  Lead- 
er,  Lovington,  New  Mexico. 


WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  head  press¬ 
man  for  a  Goss  Straightline  on  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily  newspaper  located  in  the 


ASSISTANT  PUBLISHiER,  editor,  zd- 
vertising  manager.  15  years’  **P*'''' 
ence  all  newspaper  departments.  S<« 


miles  from  Philadelphia. _  EXPANDING  —  Need  reporter,  sports,  Phillips,  Borger  News  Herald,  Borger,  Ijgher. 

~~  ~  courthouse:  Women’s  Page;  assistant  Texas. _ 

TOP  POSITION  er,^L7y1n^tl!'New°Mexiro."*°^  WE  ARE  LOOKING  for  a  head  press-  ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER,  editor.^- 

7i''  ®“‘®®P'’i«-  EXPERIEiNCED  WRITER  to  handle  Tornii^da^ily  °nlw^sp7pe5*lo”cat°ed  “in^the  vertising  manager.  15  years’  experr 

arv  .'v®ekly.  Top  sal-  special  assignments  on  shop  processes,  ideal  southern  area  close  enoueh  to  ®“®®  “  '  newspaper  departments.  Setk 

B7uns^v?°ck®Tw  Jersey  Phlnfcha^^^^^  aeronautical  engineering  iTr ’’manufae-  ;gr'eoa°sr  t^  enj^oy'^ideaTclS \nd  P?®‘  v’Y^CitT  Box 

9-3900  Mr  61^88/  ^’  Charter  turing  for  large  aircraft  company  in  Hying  conditions.  This  man  will  be  an  i9.°  x?,*,  k  ^  ® 

,  Mr.  Ulaser.  Midwest.  Prefer  veteran  who  is  a  addition  to  our  already  competent  staff  3730,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

vrvTTivn  XT*  XT — .  , - ^ - rr  Journalism  graduate.  'Should  have  at  with  excellent  equipment  and  working  vf\TTvn  T>rrRT  tqttfw 

YOUNG  MAN  who  can  layout  and  sell,  least  one  year  of  newspaper  experi-  conditions  Our  nresa-atereotvne  de-  YOUNG  PUBLISULK 

Self-starter  who  has  couple  years’  ex-  ence  and  should  be  able  to  translate  partment  is  operated  combination  open  with  executive  backgroun 

perience,.  looking  for  a  spot  to  “go  semi-technical  aircraft  material  into  Xp  hut  ma^^e  hire  wUl  sM^^^^  experience  and  training  in  all  de- 

places  in  25,000  Nebraska  city.  Only  readable  news  and  feature  copy.  Send  of  time  on  press  Top  wages  for  top  psrtments  (mechanical  included)  du 

daily,  but  aggressive.  Tell  all  first  full  details.  Box  3702,  Editor  &  Pub-  man  Ma^we  h?re  wiU  be  giveS  tim?  Y®,*®*  on  lO.OOO-circulation  «e- 

letter.  Box  3606,  Editor  &  Publisher.  lisher, _ ^ _  to  give  X  notice  to  present'rm^^  „'7iiX;roilun7t7o‘l"lar7er  n 

PERMANENT  POSITION  open  for  ex-  PAST,  ACCURATE  copyreader  for  an  Prefer  man  wanting  to  settle  down  in  "f^XXV  Xeral  iiX^  or 

perienced  copy  writer  and  layout  man.  8-man  top  desk  needed  quickly.  He  ideal  spot  from  every  standpoint.  Cor-  P;|b®®,?f  ^  ,  oithcr  Prefer 

Pleasant  working  conditions  and  com-  will  be  started  at  $90  for  a  40-hour  respondence  will  be  followed  by  per-  p?®®“*‘j®  “  7  10  11  Could  be 

plete  facilities  for  good  production,  week,  four  early  tricks  on  a  fast  sonal  interview  with  competent  appli-  thereafter. 

Salary  open.  An  expanding  evening  afternoon  paper,  one  Saturday  night  cants.  Write  Box  3709,  Editor  &  Pub-  strictly  confidential  Box  3712. 

Midwest  daily  in  wonderful  year-round  stint  on  the  Sunday.  Ninety-five  if  he  lisher.  Prtwit  a  PnhH.hpr 

Midwest  city  of  over  50,000.  Our  staff  makes  good  in  two  weeks.  More  after 

knows  of  this  advertisement.  Write  that,  depending  on  his  ability  for  ad-  mc-i-nv Trw'vmxi  "  — .  .  „  .  .  .  *** 

fully  in  first  letter.  Box  3718,  Editor  vancement.  Special  delivery  your  back-  _ Artists— —Cartoonists  _ _ 

*  Publisher.  ground  and  references.  News  Editor,  r'lacsSfiMi  AHvarricino 

Binghamton.  New  York.  Press.  - A-Iassineo  AOVernsm^ -  POLITICAL  CARTOONIST 


paper  as  pubisher,  general  manager  « 
Till  w  n»r’  executive  assistant  to  either.  Prefer 

Chart  Arcas  2,  6,  7,  10,  11.  Could  be 


EXPERIENCED  WOMAN  WRITER  to  f^rk^ne^7a7‘lX?°enced^d7sk’ mifn  CarDe^l^p Tu^O^*“ 
assist  with  women’s  pages,  writing  of  tjje  man  we  hire  will  not  be  chosen  Classified  Manager  .  .  . 

assignments  on  6  just  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  rim  but  for  DOES  lack  of  a  trained  M 
newspaper,  potential  ability  to  advance  in  pro-  stymie  Classified  Advertising  i 


Give  full  experience  and  qualifications 
in  letter  to  Box  3559,  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher, _ 

GENERAL  REPORTER  on  small  city 


gressive  organization.  for  your  paper!  Then  do  this:  newyiapei 

HOUSING  is  relatively  tight  and  SELECT  an  alert,  intelligent  man  or  31.  Prefe 

rxFvrvp  A I — ppprvpxniA-p - n — r:"  expensive,  but  city  offers  many  cul-  woman  and  enroll  him  in  the  Howard  will  go  ar 

REPOWTER  on  small  city  tural  and  recreational  opportunities.  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Advertia-  Publisher 
daily,  nice  pUnt,  well  equipped.  Starting  salary  will  be  in  $79  to  $90  jng 

Thomas  E.  West,  Herald,  Morris,  Ill,  range^with  free  insurance  and  other  ,j,gjg  correspondence,  course  pro-  - - 


THIS  correspondence  coarse  pro- 


Circnlatioii 


NEW  ENGLAND  afternoon  newspaper  _ 

wants  folly  experienced  wire  editor  WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  eastern 

who  can  also  sit  in  slot  and  on  rim.  '  ' - - *-  — ’ —  — —  -j:» — 

Hast  have  at  least  four  years  desk  ex- 


Must  nave  at  least  tour  years  desk  ex-  Permanent  position;  good  opportunity  -  ■ -  uuuoi  i»uc  u»  - u 

perience.  New  lEnglander  preferred,  for  advancement.  Give  details  of  expe-  HOWARD  PARISH  men.  Am  now  Circulation  Manager 

Life  insnranee  and  ‘boapital  benefits,  rience,  age,  references;  state  salary  School  of  Claasliled  Advertiaing  city  of  over  100,000.  Age  37,  top 
Five-day,  40-honr  week.  Box  8607,  expected.  Box  3700,  Editor  k  Pub-  2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla.  erences,  good  edaeation.  Box 


HOWARD  PARISH 
School  of  Claasliled  Advertising 


KtJitor  k  PnbUaher. 


Editor  k  Piiblleber, 


available  January  1  or  soon  thereafter, 
ithlr  "  *  ^  ^  Replies  strictly  confidential.  Box  3712. 

‘®"®®- _  Editor  &  Publisher. 

INSTRUCTION  Artists — Cartoonists 

Classified  Advertising  _ 

V -  POLITICAL  CARTOONIST  . 

FT,......'.  vnTTR  QniAii  p.xvo..  NOW  with  International  Prsaa  S«vi«*j 

C^rDeSTuWr  ^  Washington,  D.  C.,  creating  poUUciJ 

Classified  Manager  *  cartoons  which  appear  regularly  » 

Manager  ...  editorial  and  front  pagei  of  newzpz- 

DOE8  lack  of  a  trained  Manager  pg,.,  50  countries.  Cartoons  k»v' 

stymie  Classified  Advertising  growth  ,p»,eared  in  national  magazine  s* 
for  your  paper!  Then  do  thii:  newspapers.  WiU  send  samples.  Vzt. 

SELECT  an  alert,  intelligent  man  or  31.  PrMer  Chart  Areas  fl  or  J?'  be* 
woman  and  enroll  him  in  the  Howard  will  go  anywhere.  Box  3599,  Editor  a 


WANTED — ^newsman  capable  of  ban-  nnv’T  «nnlv  nnlex  nrensToH  tn  viiteo  thorough  instruction  in  every-  ■  '  ^ 

dhng  desk  on  afternoon  newspaper.  ,  *  j  v  ^  enough  ?o  ^nitaliie  Want  Ad  fundamentals  to  .dtp  Manager  19  lesrz’ 

Must  be  industrious  and  sober.  Apply  „„  ranee°nnnnr*?in^!L  ^701  b^io  mechanics  of  running  a  small-paper  ABLE  Circulation  Manager,  1  T 

The  Sun-Jonmal  New  Barn  V  n  long-rsnge  opportunity.  Box  3721,  niaaaified  aeetion  Fee  of  gs4  eavA^a  experience  in  all  fields  seeks  prog«* 

r^_S^un  Journal,  New  Bern,  N.  0.  Editor  &  Publisher.  “aseifled  section.  Pee  of  W4  sive  publisher.  Outetanding  record  M 

NEW  ENGLAND  afternoon  newananer  _  stniction  on  'departments?  operationi  economical  producer  in  highly  compeb 

WOMAN’S  PAGE  EDITOR  for  eastern  ,  ,  „  !  .  -t  7  a  ®P*®**‘““*’  live  areas,  hard  worker  capable  of  U’ 

farm  paper  to  replace  retiring  editor.  D-r^h^L^H  spiring  loyalty.  Served  apprenticed^ 

Permanent  position;  good  opportunity  Brochure  B,  Please  I  under  one  of  imtion  i  top  circulaUm 


EDI.TOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  12,  1953 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER  circulation 
increased  and  records  maintained  to 
ABC  standards  by  expert  with  25 
years'  experience.  Part  time  basis. 
Metropolitan  New  York  Area  preferred. 
References.  Box  3628,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIBOUliATION  MANAGER  available 
immediately.  Family  man  in  early  thir¬ 
ties  with  17  years'  experience,  nine 
years  as  circulation  manager.  Sound, 
proven  record  on  18,000  combination 
converted  from  14,000  P.M.  Best  of 
referenoes.  South  preferred.  Write 
Box  3626,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  “ENGINEER" 

Young  man,  presently  responsible  for 
circulation  j)romotion  planning  and  ex¬ 
pediting  for  successful  business  pub¬ 
lication,  seeks  challenging  opportunity. 
5  years  circulation  and  research  experi¬ 
ence;  thoroughly  familiar  with  direct 
mail  techniques,  mailing  lists,  produc¬ 
tion  methods  and  costs,  and  circula¬ 
tion  fulfillment.  Age  28.  M.B..V.  Box 
3717,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ CorrwpoBdenti _ 

NEW  ENGLAND 

AMBITIOUS  young  reporter  on  top 
Boston  newspaper  seeks  news,  feature, 
or  special  assignments.  Experienced 
in  politics,  sports.  Box  3551,  Editor 
k  PuMisher. 

_ Display  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  Num¬ 
ber  1  man.  20  years  national  and  re¬ 
tail.  Excellent  references  and  record. 
Married,  43.  Permanent.  Box  3532, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

^CAL  DISPLAY  man  seeks  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  spot  on  small  daily.  Pour 
years  adman  on  Midwest  daily.  Age 
28,  married,  veteran,  B.S.  in  Journal- 
ism.  Box  3719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
SE.ASONED,  promotion-minded,  all 
classifications  adman.  Merchandising 
and  institutional  layout  and  copy  pro¬ 
ducer.  Married.  Salary  and  bonus.  Not 
interested  unless  permanent  with  po¬ 
tentialities.  Box  3707,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher _ 

SUCCESSFUL  hardworking  display 
salesman  seeks  sound  future  on  mod¬ 
ern  independent  evening  paper  in 
Chart  .Area  12.  College  grad,  vet,  3J4 
years'  experience  display,  classified, 
general  on  top-tlight  350,000  evening 
and  Sunday.  Box  3703,  Editor  &  Pub- 
li.sher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR,  84,  of  Midwest 
farm  publication  desires  position  offer- 
ing  opportunity  for  furuer  advance¬ 
ment  in  editorial  or  production  flalds. 
Onrrently  handling  planning  of  content 
and  supervising  staff  of  150,000  ciren- 
Istion  farm  monthly.  Can  handle  cam- 
•ra,  do  layout,  and  understand  adver¬ 
tising  contracts  or  schedules.  Back¬ 
ground  includes  e»erieBee  managing 
weekly  newspaper,  BJ  from  Unlvereity 
of  lliseouri  School  of  Journalism  in 
h041,  3  years  in  Air  Force  comibat 
camera  unit.  Married,  two  small  sons. 
Will  consider  any  location,  but  prefer 
a  coastal  area.  Box  3411,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

PAST:  I've  been  managing  editor,  odi- 
torial  writer,  war  correspondent, 
UN  analyet,  book  reviewer,  commen¬ 
tary  writer,  etc.,  with  Herat-hand 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper,  news 
agency,  and  radio  fields. 

PRESENT:  I'm  looking  for  a  perma¬ 
nent,  challenging  Job,  preferably  not 
in  a  big  city. 

PUi'uRE:  T^t's  up  to  yon.  Box  0410, 
Editor  4  Puhlleher. _ 

EDITORW^EEKLIES 

SEEKS  post  on  weekly.  Chart  Areas  2, 
1;  tabloid,  standard;  smart  make-up, 
nght  copy;  full  knowledge  govern¬ 
ment,  labor,  religion;  features,  inter- 
Jews;  free  October  1.  State  ealary. 
Jet,  43,  B.A.,  family  man.  Box  3&16, 
Editor  ft  Publisher, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial  I 

Editorial 

EDITOR  WHO  CAN 

MAKE  PAGES  TALK 

EXPERIENCED  industrial  editor,  la¬ 
bor  reporter,  writer,  layout  man,  pho¬ 
tographer — specializes  in  picture  story 
production — age  26— wants  creative 
writing  or  picture  story  work.  Box 

3526,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR'S  MEMO 

EIGHT  YEARS  editorial  writer  large 
Eastern  daily.  Nine  previous  news 
experience.  Thirty-eight,  family.  Euro¬ 
pean  travel.  Foreign  affairs,  American 
history  specialist.  Best  references.  Box 

3527,  tlditor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

J-GRuAD,  married,  27,  trained  for  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  worked  as  reporter, 
photographer,  wire  editor,  technical 
editor.  Seeks  news,  employee  publica¬ 
tion  or  Public  Relations  job.  Good  ref- 
erences.  Box  14,  Monroe  Falls,  Ohio. 

NEWS  or  sport  job  on  10-25,000  daily 
by  ex-sports  editor,  single,  24,  vet, 
3  years  work,  college.  Box  3550,  Edi- 
tor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWS-FEATURE  WRITER  seeks 
tough  job  in  growing  area.  3j4  years 
newspapers,  government.  lU  grad.  Re¬ 
quest  biography.  Box  3511,  Editor  ft 

Publisher. _ 

WOMEiN'S  EDITOR  and  reporter,  sev¬ 
en  years  New  York  City  morning  daily, 
two  years  general  news  small  city 
daily,  expert  on  food,  fashions,  home 
furnishings,  child  rare,  desires  chal¬ 
lenging  position.  Chart  Areas  9,  10, 
11  or  12.  Box  3521,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  All-Around  reporter. 
454  years  medium  New  York,  Ohio  dai¬ 
lies.  Seek  spot  larger  paper  in  Chart 
Areas  1,  2.  J-grad.  27.  Vet.  Married. 
Box  3622,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

NEWSMAN;  Skill  and  interest  in  hu¬ 
man  problems.  6  years'  experience  dai¬ 
ly  reporter,  photographer,  magazine 
editor,  features.  In  West.  Box  3533, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR  and  page  one  humor 
and  satire  columnist,  guaranteed  cir¬ 
culation  builder  and  readership  getter, 
urgently  desires  position  Chart  Area 
SIO.  Doctor  suggests  warm  climate  for 
hay  fever.  20  years'  experience  all 
phases  newspapering.  Several  years’ 
experience  editor  Pacific  Coast  wire 
service.  Past,  clean  copy,  good  photog¬ 
rapher.  Presently  working  northern 
city  21,000  population.  Would  con¬ 
sider  weekly  wanting  good  solid  man 
with  ideas.  Box  35^,  Editor  ft  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR,  mature,  5  years’ 
experience  all  phases,  college  grad, 
family.  Wants  job  with  future.  Box 
3517,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

CAN  YOU  USE 
THIS  MANl 

VERSATILE  young  man,  varied  news¬ 
paper  experience,  desires  permanent 
position  with  medium  daily  or  firm  in 
Michigan  offering  opportunities  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Former  swing 
reporter-photographer  on  daily,  editor 
of  weekly,  now  operates  ad  service. 
Knows  editorial,  ad,  backshop  func¬ 
tions.  Prefers  writing,  photography, 
also  does  creative  layout,  artwork, 
cartoons.  Holds  B.A.,  scholastic  honors; 
backshop  course  graduate.  Vet,  26, 
family,  would  appreciate  interview. 

Box  3614,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT:  M.A.  Vet, 
know  advertising  copy,  space  sales, 
reporting,  relocate.  Box  3625,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


FIELD  EDITOR,  rural  monthly.  Han¬ 
dle  features,  publicity,  public  relations 
and  news.  Use  Graphic.  Help  Plan 
and  layout  paper.  Journalism  Grad  of 
University  of  Illinois.  Married,  Vet. 
Harold  G.  Marx,  864  S.  Loraine,  i 

Springfield,  Illinois. _ 

REPORTER,  feature  writer  and  re¬ 
write  man.  12  years'  experience,  last 
7  on  paper  of  80,000  circulation.  Ex¬ 
perienced  all  general  beats,  last  5 
years  covering  municipal  government. 
Desires  to  relocate  on  paper  of  similar 
or  larger  circulation,  but  would  con¬ 
sider  smaller  one  if  opportunity  to 
advance.  College.  Veteran.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  3627,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER — editorial  position  by 
teacher  anxious  to  enter  newspaper 
field.  B.A.,  M.A.  Go  anywhere.  Box 
36134,  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

NOW  BEING  released  from  active 
duty  as  army  publications  editor,  28- 
year-old  former  managing  editor  of 
New  England  semi-weekly  desires  simi¬ 
lar  position  on  small  daily;  or  city, 
wire  or  copy  editor  on  larger  daily. 
B.  J.  University  of  Missouri,  MjS. 
Northwestern  University.  Prefer  Chart 
Areas  11  and  12.  Box  3640,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _  ; 

ALL  AROUND  EDITOR,  prefer  sports. 
10  years'  experience  on  all  beats,  in¬ 
cluding  editorials.  N.D.  graduate, 
sound  newsman.  Box  3705,  Editor  ft 
Pubisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  editor,  copyreader,  15 
years  all  departments.  Chart  Areas  1-6. 
Box  3704,  Editor  ft  Pubisher. _ 

COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  with  five 
five  years  all  around  experience  on 
newspaper,  national  trade  weekly,  wire 
service  including  year  as  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Argentina  seeks  position  with 
Latin  American  future.  Working 
knowledge  of  Spanish,  well  grounded 
in  Latin  American  affairs.  .Age  30, 
graduate  Medill  School  of  Journalism. 
Looking  for  permanent,  responsible  job 
at  respectable  salary.  Box  3731,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ _ _ _ 

DESK  M.AN — Fast,  accurate,  reliable; 
five  years’  desk,  reporting  experience; 
seeks  copyreading  spot  on  large  daily. 
Box  3710,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR  in  steady  part-time  billet  de¬ 
sires  to  put  ample  leisure  to  construc¬ 
tive  use.  Invites  queries  from  rural 
weeklies  trying  to  improve  editorial 
page.  Chart  Areas  2  and  3.  Box  3720, 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

LOOKING  FORWARD 

EDITOR,  31,  fully  experienced  wire 
service,  slot,  production,  seeks  situa¬ 
tion  under-developed  15-‘25.000  daily, 
•All  queries  answered.  Box  3724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  AVRITER,  top  refer¬ 
ences,  quality  work,  broad 
domestic,  foreign  news  expe¬ 
rience,  prefers  progressive- 
minded  paper  in  Chart  Area  2,  6. 

Box  3722,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


FRINGE  benefits,  40-hour  weeks  are 
fine.  But  I  want  a  shot  at  being  a  ' 
working  entrepreneur — with  newspa¬ 
per,  magazine,  technical  or  industrial 
journal-^oing  editorial  work  plus  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  executive.  Risk,  chal¬ 
lenge  would  make  job  more  attractive. 
Chance  to  buy  in  business  all-impor¬ 
tant.  Area  secondary  but  prefer  near- 
the-outdoors  location  in  far  Midwest, 
West,  Northwest,  or  outside  U.S.  Pres¬ 
ently  top-scale  reporter  and  photo¬ 
feature  writer  Midwest  paper.  Over 
six  years  military,  specialty  electron¬ 
ics,  Europe  and  U.S.  territories.  Hob¬ 
bies  radio  and  photography.  Physical 
energy  high,  health  excellent,  age  35. 
College  degrees,  high  technical  and  lan¬ 
guage  aptitude.  All  letters  will  be  an¬ 
swered.  Box  3725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENER.AL  News  Reporter  educated, 
experienced,  age  33,  married.  Box 
3706,  Editor  ft  Publisher. _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  EDITOR,  magazine 
writer,  now  managing  Ozark  grass 
farm.  Would  like  to  write  farm  news 
or  features.  Family  man,  30.  Prefer 
work  allowing  me  to  remain  home  most 
of  time.  Box  3711,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  Picture  magazine  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  now  employed  in  New  York 
City  desires  position  in  Chart  Area 
S12,  due  to  son's  health.  Box  3734, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOLID,  all-round  newsman.  BJ,  vet, 
28,  wife,  child.  Fed  up  New  York. 
Want  permanent  spot  medium  daily. 
Now  with  wire  service  (3  years),  2 
years  editor  small  daily.  Alert,  fast, 
imaginative,  pressure-proof.  Strong  on 
features,  sports,  camera;  ran  handle 
all  beats,  desk,  makeup,  backshop. 
Healthy,  no  drink.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
1,  2  or  11.  consider  others.  $85  start. 
Two  weeks’  notice.  Box  3708,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


I  COVER  THE  CITY  BE.AT 
The  Council,  the  courts 
The  speechers,  the  features 
The  weather  reports. 

Guess  I’ve  covered  it  all. 

The  length  of  the  street. 

I’ve  jotted,  I’ve  trotted 
The  journey’s  complete 
Two  years  on  a  daily. 

Ex-trade  magazine  ed 
Will  present  credentials. 

To  prove  what  I’ve  said. 

Here’s  man  attuned  to  populi  vox 
Get  information  from 
Editor  &  Publisher  Box 

_ BOX  8713 _ 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  EDITOR- 
WRITER  available  immediately.  No 
floater.  Gladly  present  samples  of 
work  and  other  necessary  credentials. 

Box  3727,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  or  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter — experience  on  10.000  circula¬ 
tion  daily  —  J-school,  vet,  26,  car. 
Chart  Areas  1  and  2.  Box  3729,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR,  slot  man,  rim,  make- 
up.  Executive  experience.  Sober,  enter¬ 
prising.  Prefer  a.m.  Chart  .Areas  2,  3, 
4.  10.  Box  3726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Phototpraphy _ 

PHOTOGRAPHER — f  o  r  m  e  r  I  y  with 
United  Press  in  New  York  City,  top 
resort  hotel  in  U.S.,  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
graver  Corp.  operator,  etc.  Navy  vet 
World  War  II  photographer.  Box 
3723,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotioii— Public  RelatloM 

AFRICAN  AB'FAIRS  specialist  seeks 
solid  spot  with  U.S.  Firm  with  African 
interests.  Request  biography.  Box 
3510,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
ASSISTANT 

SUOOESSFUL  writer-editor  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  public  relations  seeks  indus¬ 
try,  agency  or  house  organ  position. 
Two  years  dailies;  5  years  public  re¬ 
lations.  Vet,  28,  married,  college,  top 
references.  Box  3558,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ _ 

PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  industrial  or 
trade  publication  post  sought  by  versa¬ 
tile  newspaperman,  27,  A.B.,  vet.  5 
years  in  dailies,  weekly.  Know  all  lo¬ 
cal-county  beats  and  desk  duties,  fea¬ 
tures,  Fairchild,  other  departments. 
Want  Chart  Area  2  spot.  Box  3543. 
Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


WANT  TO  ENTER  public  relations. 
TV,  or  house  organ  fields.  ^  College 
graduate,  29,  married,  5  years  experi¬ 
ence  dailies  as  feature  writer-reporter. 

Box  3714.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

PUBLICITY  -  PUBLIC  RELATIONS 
WRITER,  7  years  with  4A  agency,  de¬ 
sires  to  join  Midwest  agency,  industry, 
or  newspaper.  Age  33.  Married.  Top 
qualifications  and  references.  Box 
3733.  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


States  covered  by 
CHABT  AREA 
Numbers  that  appear  In 
EDITOR  ft  PUBJUISHER 
Classified  Ads 

<1. — ^Malne,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island. 

•2. — ^New  York,  Connectlcnt, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton  D.C.,  Delaware. 

J3. — W.  VlrglnU,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina. 

$4.— Georgia,  South  Carolina, 
Florida. 

$6. — Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

36.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois. 

37.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota. 

38.  — Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 

Kahsas. 

38. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok- 
IfthonAf  T6XAS. 

310.  — CMorado,  New  Mexico, 

Arlsonfts 

311.  — MonUna,  Wyomlim,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washinirten,  Oregon. 

312.  — Califemla,  Nevada. 
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By  Robert  U.  Brown 


ing  travel  opportunities  to  foreign 

^  ■  IB  ■  ■  ^  2  mm^mrn  newspapermen,  only  three  of  them  E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown  tollSpSS' ;",r"'l5'  BrS  IS” 

Commonwealth  by  the  Common-  man  House,  Rochester,  New 
International  exchange  of  exchange  position  the  national  wealth  Press  Union — is  reported  York. 

journalists  is  about  to  receive  a  committee  will  make  recommen-  to  have  virtually  lapsed  for  lack  s^pt.  14-17 _ International 

■“shot  in  the  arm”  from  the  Inter-  dations  to  the  host  paper.  of  support.”  Stereotypers  Union,  annual  con- 

national  Press  Institute.  After  sur-  “Similarly,  where  more  than  one  The  largest  program  is  that  op-  vention,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

veying  what  has  already  been  done  exchange  position  is  available  to  crated  by  our  State  Department  in  14.15 pNp  a 

in  this  field,  IPI  will  act  as  a  a  candidate  the  Secretariat  (of  conjunction  with  American  news-  fied  Clinic,  Fort  Stanwix  Ho^ 

“clearing  house  for  staff  exchanges  IPI).  in  consultation  with  the  IPI  papers.  The  State  Department  tel,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

between  member  papers.”  It  has  committee  in  the  receiving  coun-  pays  travel  to  and  from  the  States  ,  li  15  Ncu  Fnolanrt 

drawn  up  a  set  of  “conditions"  of  try.  will  make  a  recommendation.”  and  one  month’s  travel  here.  The  Associated  Press  News  Execu 

employment,  has  distributed  appli-  In  addition,  IPI  Report,  monthly  host  newspaper  pays  a  minimum  tives  Association,  annual  meet- 

cations  to  members  for  those  wish-  bulletin  of  the  Institute  which  maintenance  allowance  while  the  jng,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Connac- 

ing  to  send  and  those  wishing  to  sets  forth  this  plan,  says:  “It  is  guest  journalist  continues  to  draw  ticut. 

receive  foreign  journalists,  and  it  a  reciprocal  exchange  schenae  but  his  salary  from  his  home  paper.  |g.|9 interstate  Ad- 

has  already  located  five  papers  the  exchanges  need  not  be  directly  The  scheme  was  launched  last  vertising  Managers  Association, 

eager  to  participate.  au  pair;  in  other  words,  a  news-  year  with  the  arrival  in  U.  S.  of-  Fall  convention.  Carvel  Hall 

This  has  been  done,  according  paper  in  Berlin  might  send  a  jour-  fices  of  17  journalists  from  12  Hotel,  Annapolis,  Md. 

to  IPI.  “in  response  to  its  mem-  nalist  to  Zurich  while  the  Zurich  countries.  This  year  there  are  18  19 _  Texas  Press  As¬ 
hers’  requests  and  in  the  firm  be-  paper  sends  a  man  to  Vienna  and  visitors.  sociation,  meeting,  Ad-Meet 

lief  that  an  exchange  of  working  the  Viennese  paper  a  man  to  The  third  scheme  was  initiated  Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

journalists  between  newspapers  of  Berlin.”  in  1948  by  the  University  of  Mich-  SeoL  20  22 _ New  Ynrlr 

different  countries  is  one  of  the  It  is  also  suggested  that  the  ex-  igan  and  the  University  Press  Club  Publishers  Association,  an^ 

best  means  of  furthering  interna-  change  period  be  a  minimum  ot  of  Michigan.  Under  it,  two  young  meeting,  Whiteface  Inn  Lake 

tional  understanding.”  three  months.  foreign  journalists  each  year  are  Placid,  N.  Y.  ’ 

We  share  the  same  belief.  In  Under  these  conditions,  ex-  invited  to  spend  one  year  at  the  I  20-21— Midwest  New*, 

more  than  10  years  of  working  change  offers  have  already  been  university  and  a  further  year  on  paper  Advertising  Executives' 

with  the  Inter-American  Press  As-  received  by  IPI’s  headquarters  in  the  staffs  of  about  four  Michigan  Association,  Fall  meeting.  Hotel 

sociation  and  attending  some  of  its  Zurich  from:  newspapers.  President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

annual  sessions  we  have  seen  some  Eric  Reger,  Der  Tagesspiegel,  “Of  the  other  10  schemes,  six  Sept,  20-23 Pacific  Council 

rabid  anti-Yankee  Latin-American  Berlin,  to  receive  and  send  a  Ger-  offer  varying  degrees  of  oppor-  American  Association  of  Ad- 

newspapermen  change  their  tune  man-speaking  journalist.  tunity  for  studying  journalism  in  vertising  Agencies,  annual  con- 

and  become  good  friends  of  this  H.  Schwoerbel,  Vereinigte  Wirt-  a  foreign  country  by  less  direct  vention,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

country.  It  came  about,  we  think,  schaftsdienste,  Frankfurt,  to  re-  methods,  while  the  remaning  four  Sept,’  21-22-^entral  States 

because  through  personal  contacts  ceive  a  German-speaking  journal-  aim  at  giving  foreign  journalists  Circulation  Managers  Associa- 

these  men  came  to  know  more  ist,  specializing  in  economi«.  knowledge  of  a  country,”  IPI  tion.  Fall  meeting,  Sheraton 

about  the  U.  S.  and  learned  that  C.  E.  L.  Wickremesinghe,  states.  Hotel,  Chicago, 

their  concepts  of  North  American  Dinamina,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  to  *  *  •  Sept,  21-23— Association  of 

businessmen  and  newspapermen  receive  an  English-speaking  jour-  In  1952  there  were  about  25  National  Advertisers,  annual 

had  been  all  wrong.  nalist.  journalists  from  18  countries  work-  meeting.  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

•  •  *  James  Kerney,  Trenton  (N.  J.)  ing  as  guests  on  the  staff  of  a  for-  Sept  23-25  — Pacific  Coast 

“Conditions”  proposed  by  IPI  Times,  to  receive  a  British  jour-  eign  newspaper,  according  to  IPI,  Newspaper  Me^anical  Confer- 

for  the  visiting  journalist,  his  par-  nalist  and  send  a  staff  member  to  and  about  the  same  number  this  ence,  Statler  Hotel,  Los  An- 

ent  paper  and  his  host  paper  are  the  U.K.  year.  “In  all,  the  13  regular  r\u- 

as  follows:  Fritz  Molden,  Die  Presse,  Vi-  schemes  offer  to  some  250  jour-  .  Sept,  z4-Zo— Ohio  Newspaper 

“The  parent  newspaper  agrees  enna,  to  receive  a  German-speak-  nalists  a  year  the  prospect  of 

to  continue  the  salary  of  its  staff  ing  Indian  journalist  and  to  send  travel  abroad.  Six  of  them,  cov- 

member  sent  abroad  under  the  an  English-speaking  staff  member  ering  a  total  of  176  journalists,  ’ _ ‘ 

exchange  scheme  during  the  pe-  to  India.  take  pre.ssmen  from  many  coun- 

riod  of  exchange.  ♦  •  *  y  §  Two  United  portunities  for  study,  travel  and 

“The  parent  paper  agrees  to  Many  people  have  shown  in-  Kingdom  schemes  offer  facilities  to  observation  to  six  Americans,  one 

pay  round-trip  transportation  costs  terest  in  the  past  in  an  interna-  six  journalists  from  Common-  Swede  and  one  New  Zealander, 

for  its  staff  member.  tional  exchange  plan  of  this  kind,  wealth  countries;  another  in  the  according  to  IPI. 

“The  host  newspaper  agrees  to  including  several  newspaper  pub-  British  Commonwealth  to  two  or  If  the  new  IPI  project  receives 
provide  for  the  exchange  journalist  lishers,  but  they  have  not  come  three  Commonwealth  nationals;  the  support  we  think  it  will  grt 

according  to  his  abilities  as  wide  to  fruition  for  several  reasons —  and  one  in  Sweden  to  a  Norwegian,  these  figures  will  be  greatly  in 

a  range  of  activities  as  possible  in  principally,  the  difficulty  of  fi-  The  remaining  three  provide  op-  creased  in  the  future, 

order  to  enable  him  to  familiarize  nancing.  It  has  been  a  much- 

himself  intimately  with  newspaper  talked-about  project  in  the  halls  ^^^™™^"^^™^™^*™™*™^™**™‘**********™^^™^^ 
work  and  general  conditions  of  life  of  the  United  Nations, 
in  the  host  country.  An  example  of  the  interest  and 

“The  host  paper  agrees  to  pay  the  desiire  of  American  publishers 
the  visiting  journalist  a  mainte-  to  do  something  constructive  along  Tllllil  liTlMIrlll 

nance  allowance  which  will  give  these  lines  were  two  luncheons  at  IIIIIIIXwli 

him  a  reasonable  standard  of  liv-  the  Waldorf  during  ANPA  week 

ing  and  the  chance  of  limited  in  1950  and  1951,  given  by  Basil  AJo ^ 

travel.  Brewer,  publisher  of  the  New  Bed-  /V 

“The  exchange  journalist  must  ]ord  (Mass.)  Standard  -Times. 

be  completely  familiar  with  the  Thirty  editors  and  publishers  took  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 

language  of  the  host  country.  time  out  from  busy  schedules  on  C2  A  T  r:  r\x2  -nAiTV  MCwCU A  UCOC 

“The  exchange  journalist  agrees  each  occasion  to  discuss  an  ex-  oALitJ  LJr'  LJi\.lL<I  INc  W  Dr  Ar  X2KB 

to  serve  the  host  newspaper  loyally  change  arrangement  between  Eng-  _ 

with  all  his  energy  and  to  abide  lish-speaking  countries.  At  the 

by  his  instructions  and  regulations,  second  session  some  British  jour-  Barr  BuiUina  .  ,  Waehinaion  D.  C, 

He  also  agrees  to  return  to  his  nalists  were  present.  Lack  of  word  y  •  •  •  if 

parent  paper  at  the  end  of  the  of  definite  interest  from  the  U.K.  Lincoln  Building  , . .  New  York  N.  Y. 

exchange  period.  stalled  the  program  temporarily. 

“Where  more  than  one  candi-  IPI  Report  says  “though  there  _  _ 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  13-18 — ^National  Photo 
Conference,  sponsored  by  Na¬ 
tional  Newsi^per  Photograph¬ 
ers’  Association,  George  East¬ 
man  House,  Rochester,  New 
York. 

Sept.  14-17  —  International 
Stereotypers  Union,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Sept.  14-15— PN  PA  Classi¬ 
fied  Clinic,  Fort  Stanwix  Ho¬ 
tel,  Johnstown,  Pa. 

Sept.  14-15 — New  England 
Associated  Press  News  Execu¬ 
tives  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Avon  Old  Farms,  Connec¬ 
ticut. 

Sept.  18-19 — Interstate  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers  Association, 
Fall  convention.  Carvel  Hall 
Hotel,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Sept.  19 —  Texas  Press  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting,  Ad-Meet, 
Hotel  Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Sept  20-22 — New  Yoit  State 
Publishers  Association,  annual 
meeting,  Whiteface  Inn,  Lake 
Placid,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  20-21 — Midwest  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives' 
Association,  Fall  meeting.  Hotel 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

SepL  20-23 — Pacific  Council, 
American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies,  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Sept.  21-22— Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Fall  meeting,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

Sept.  21-23— Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Drake,  Chicago. 

Sept  23-25  —  Pacific  Coast 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence,  Statler  Hotel,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif. 

Sept  24-26— Ohio  Newspaper 
Assocation,  annual  convention, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio. 


exchange  period. 

“Where  more  than  one  candi- 
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FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

Barr  Building  . .  .  Waehingion,  D.  C. 
Lincoln  Building  . . .  New  York  N.  Y. 


date  in  any  country  applies  for  an  are  13  schemes  in  existence  offer- 
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ernnient,  the  millions  of  dollars  of  construction 
cost  would  come  from  money  you  pay  in  taxes  or 
be  added  to  the  national  debt.  But  this  is  not  a 
government  dam.  It  was  built  without  one  cent 
of  tax  money.  In  fact,  it  will  pay  taxes  — its  full 


mountains  of  northern  Idaho  and  completed  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Washington  Water  Power  Company 
—  one  of  more  than  250  major  power  projects 
currently  being  built  by  business-managed  electric 
companies. 


When  tax-paying,  business-managed  electric  companies  can  build, 
finance  and  operate  giant  power  projects,  isn’t  it  extravagant  for 
tlie  federal  government  to  spend  your  tax  money  to  build  them  ? 


This  important  question  for  V.  .S.  taxpayers  is  raised  by  America's  Electric  l.ifiht  and  Power  (xnnitanies* 


"VOU  ARE  THERE” — CBS  television — witness  history’s  icreat  events 


’^.Vam€«  on  rcquent  from  this  magazine 


In  J,  s.  X. 
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Goods 


MOVE 


in  Ohio’s  primary  market! 

(CUYAHOGA  COUNTY) 


310,858  Cleveland  Press  families,  highly 
concentrated  in  the  primary  Cuyahoga 
County*  market,  will  deliver  the  kind  of 
results  you  want  your  advertising  to  pro¬ 
duce.  When  you  plan  your  advertising  to 
get  more  business  take  advantage  of  the 
power  of  this  great  selling  medium. 

Your  nearest  Scripps-Howard  represent¬ 
ative  will  give  you  complete  market  infor¬ 
mation  on  Ohio’s  No.  1  market. 

*Cuyahoga  County  has  a  greater  retail 
sales  I’olume  than  any  one  of  20  entire 
states.  (S.M.  1952) 
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